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PETIT LAROUSSE 


Completely revised 
wiili many new illusliaiions 

13 10 0 


{.auHisse CiitsSique 46s 

Diet iininn ire ties Syuonymes 

Dicliunnuire des pxnvcrbes 
jiCiiieiHcs c( nutximes 

Emopeun language 
dictionaries. 

fill/ Hsf UU rClfHCAt 

Hachette 

4 Regent Place London Wi 


tom pHilllps 

bookseller (s,'h and antique) 

102 grove pk. london s,e,5. 

rise raid/ shortly: — no I. litorscura. In active 
preparation ;~*no. 2. lino a/l Ac-, no. J. mulSf. 
line tree oi< application pious sum incureii(«) 


AFRICA— ASIA— RUSSIA 

Wc hu> Konlu..(SHi\iplalelt, review copiox in uny 
liHitfuuBe. Any tiuun(.i> collected, 876-7234. 
. HAMMERSMITH ROOKS. 

LilYttrds Place, Uarive% S-W.lS. 


MONTREAL Gl 

BOOK AUCTIONS Riiotnr Hinsr-ti: Printing, Selling 

anil Rending MM- 1 550. 165pp. 

7W SHMUiiitmKE sfkcet. w.. Montreal Wiesbaden i Olio Harra*sowiU. 
CANADA DM.28. 

Tel. or »8-l(i27.. Ciihle " Bootiaiic " 

wi-.iwr.ji n a y.' t ictorlr is?'i w*7. u i p.»n. This is not one more history of the 

anj 'ithkmIjv, ticr«ii>cr [». hot. «i in u.m. and r,,.*, ,. e ninrc of oiiniini! bul an ex- 

2 p.i« Ui uw Rlu« Roui«. Uic cum Hold. Hist century hi P> uu ‘ “V , 

■Micil'nmiic -Street. \V Montreal, I'lmula. Hool* CUTMcin into the S0CI.ll It flu In let* 


GUTENBERG MAN 


from lilt- L»i:iIl- t.l ilic Uiie dcnciJl Gnu tcrt-l’. . , ... L,„.i.„, fln »,| .Ipvelnn- 

\aiiit-r. O.S.H.. m.c.. i.n.. ihr M«ond pun Iccliutl oackgi ounct ana uevciup 

|»I the IBmny nf the Lltciwy nml Hhiothcul men i u f |K e period— the I WO imjeC- 
.Vuktv of Onel’ct. honks nude uiul iUuXtrJtcd hy *. .■ 

■he cjiiiniiun ani»i. oiartai I’ncinur, (h.; prnminj lives combined recur wiree limes on 

nf iiie .inlsl. Other proucnlei will include ., ,,r f,-,r<*u'ni-ri It 

Modern VIim lidtilon%. including hnoki liueriKil the nM pdB* Ol (tie lOrcvVOlu. 

jnd |>i luck A W. B. hiftiv, heroic Flj»«- M ' ihcicfoi'e nol be WTOlltf 10 

i tj icil K Ariliur It-aiiiini :m.l fetor stxnx. i»n- ” tu,, V« 7, . .. „ 

Aniurksiu mid L'uuudullii, early I.KlIkll tnmrlUM describe llte HUlltOI -S intention 8S K 
mid an II linn Inn led Man nsurlin of llic l : lflircnih « >h<> inlcri'Cintion 

l eimiry. n french bunk of Iwiiw. Ah»> book* Study in depin 01 me inun cumuu 

ol travel, natural lilcion . plillosonhy. luw. arclH- between “printing and the 1111110 01 

Cuhiitvue* i fin iv iiMitrii to siiintiiivn. Oitien man ”, to quote ihe title of a recent 

hy mflir't. which h:K hceil CXtollCO 


study in depth of the interrelation 
between "printing and the mind of 
man to quote the title of a recent 


A. R. HEATH, 

AatlhiNirlRii Hooks* liar 
IS Umln'iiUnn Knud. DdivnciuJ, Uriaiol. 
HOOKS or fun ImIi-IHcIi CCNTURIFS, mid 
rairei. imd.Vir imereMlnn lincil.* of ilia I9ili 
coiUiit e, is llic ihciric al ourrcsijlufcaiiilagiic'. 
Vnur indiiiinn on our mall inn lilt Is welcomed, 

nnuARins purchased 

DImuIHv no oIk.(ikIc. 


.-t Century of Bookulllug 
IIALU3VO0DA SONS LTD., 
Hookscllcrv sinoe I8C7 
31, FRIAlWlATfc, Vnii-STON 
( emenury cuialoguc scru on request. 
Overseas UnheTslitcs, Lilirnricv Collecutri. 
Uculc.s. und Until- Re prcueniailvci arc 
wcLnmc to visit our ruen'ilve stock. 
Honks nml Libraries Purchmed. 


.Sf.v f-’sniivn mi I/ip /Jpi-plu/Miif'rtt r\f 

T. S. EIjMOT 

by l' H I IV K IflLSOiS 25*. 

The Furl nne Pret w, 15 lielgrnve fief., SIT’ J 


LIBRARIANS 


CITY OF SALISBURY 

ASMS I AN l-JN-CHAKUF. Oh UNITING 
LIURAHV 

APPl.lt 1 STIONS arc litvheil trom Cli a ncred 
Lihrarhtns tur Hit: uNuc uopnlnnncnt. Salun-i 
AP. S U1.23H ui LI.4J5). Homing uccumnwda- 
ikm available to niairied aDolivanii (I required. 

Tlic uppi'lnimcni wDI L<c sublcci io llic NaikHul 
Scheme nf L'oaidltlont at Service, ihe LochI Oov- 
ernmetu Sunorn nunaiiun Avu>, and the ontslni of 
k medical cvaiYltnailnli. ^ 

AppllcuikiiUi siaihig me, experience, and quntl- 
SctiAiit*- and naming two referen. mini reach 
the undci iloned nm inter than 9ib UcioUlt, i9v7. 
C'iiiiiaxH' nn will dlMiuallfy. 

OEO. RICHARDSON. Town Clair. • 

The Council I Howe. Rnurlm Hill. Salisbury. 
l?Ui Sc member. i9N7. 

c-ouNry lihrary 


APPLICATIONS' an.' Invited from suitably Quail- 
fed I.HRARIANM fur the POST o*. BRANCH 
1 1 UK A II IAN. Llnghdd, In (lie Rural Dlnrlci ol 


rndMone. 

Lftfurlun’i wale i»20 to i!.i2P. 


. C'ohuiicMcIag salary accordlua io nanll Heal foot 

am experience. 0.060 ncr.aniwim U 'the. mint* 

niiirtt payable tar pcwxcsmdn qt the LUirruv Avto- 
ctftikm I*#p II Einmliunlon. . - v 


tflcncc. 0.060 per ,aniuu»i li the mini- 
able tar poMcsridn qt the LUUnuv As*0- 


, 'Houshia hceonimodaitoe avaDaWe. oLxo kikkiiui 
removal and disturbance nJlowanecs In approved 

CMC*. . , 

• The iw« offer* ihiemung ewenenee In a largo - 
■mu camiuuniLy on ihe Siaacx boiden. 

Funner pairkulur* nn 'obitan*blo 'from -Hie 
£o\miy‘Ubml*n. J4J High Si reel. Uglier. Surrey. ' 
wham apiillnUlan* mngr reach, whhln 14 days^of 
the apptanroce of ih|* ndvcrOMancrH. ■ • •• 


- THE CiTY UNIVERSITY : 

thf/ubrary 

APPLICATIONS arc • [nrlicd foi 
KiL-ral Pkmi ol 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
GOLDSMITHS' COLLEGE 

New Ciw*. London, S.C.1J 
APPLtCAl JONS are invited for TWO POSTS 
In Hie Collenc Library: — 

(til SENIOR ASSISTANT. Salary scale £1.200 
io Lt.415 per annum. -Candidate* ahnuld have 
pnned the Library Anoclailen Pari II Ewimlna- 
rkjn. but .ippUL-utlnns ure alio Invited from candl- 
duica who will tv chi lag the uxainlnailun In 
November. 

(hi ASSISTANT. Sulary Kale from £580 or 
£4M1 ut IH yearv. uccunltng tu Cl.C.G. qualinca-. 
i hinv. rif'ng iv LI .050 ur L<M0 per annum respec- 
tively. * 

H vu-dny week, one evening duty per week with 
VttlL-m time off- Annual leave, four weeks, ln- 
vroulna io live. Further details from Rcghirar. 
In whom nppllcuiloni should be sent at noon us 

^^'nIVERSITY OF LONDON 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 

LIBRAR Y ASSISTANT required for Junior rou- 
tine duilct, mainly on the taut desk and on Initi- 
llbrory loam. Sonic typing ability b essential. 
Salary scale £540 lu £740. Applications in the 
Score in ry. Unlvcrshy at Londnh Insthuic of Educa- 
llon. Makt Sircci. London. W.C.l, 


publication which has been extolled 
by Sir Ruben Biilcy in The Times 
and condemned in this journal. 

A similar conflicting impression 
has been made upon ihe present re- 
viewer by Dr. Hirsch's book. It has 
many Indubitable merits. The first 
ohapler, “ From Seript to Print ”, it 
is true, is little more than a skilful 
pideix of H. J. Chuytor's book of 
the same title; Uut the vest is based 
on the author's extensive reading in 
three or four languages. The num- 
ber of primary sources he has con- 
suited on, for instance, production 
costs and business manngemenl is 
impressive; he will be the first to 
regret that Giovanni Mardersteig's 
Remarkable Story of a Book Made in 
Pndua in 1477 (translated by Hans 
Sch m oiler, London, 1967) has 

appeared too late for inclusion. He 
supplies some convincing reasons for 
the failure of so many early printers, 
especially in northern Italy, whose 
first books were often their last. The 
overproduction of -identical titles 
and the lack of communication were 
most pronounced; twenty-eight edi- 
tions between 1465 and 1482 of 
Cicero's De officii s must have 
saturated the market, and no book 
printed in Fivizznoo or Messaga was 
likely to become quickly available to 
solvent buyers in Milan or Venice. 

Of even greater interest is the dis- 
cussion of the distribution of type- 
faces. Dr. Hirsch shows that there 
were no clear dividing lines between 
Italy and cisalpine Europe or between 
classical and non-classical texts ; for 
some decades the same printers used 
indiscriminately roman and gothic 
types. During the fifteenth century 
138 Italian printers used-nothing but 
gothic type. It was only in the next 
century that there developed 


" national" preferences: roman and 
italic in Italy, balarde ahd civilitd 
in France, schwa bachcr aiid fraklur 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

FAc O.t’.t'. pane* at VO*' level nr 
cflidTiiLni arc required. a,fld stilus typing 
ability wdHdd be, JcslruMc. Consideration 
would be iftcn.ro those who mill to 
. fnld- wUf c spent nee ki ■fl detdoplna 
library,- prior w* Library Schnal. or. to 

Ktiogj l^aviis, -Salary scale rtiltig 10 
IIJJp, timy oo Ini Klnfi dtictmifiNl oj 
age. experience and otiallAouiotiii. - 


fi.breiy,' prior w* Library ScHaal. or. to •• 
Ktum l^ai'iRb . ■ Salary scale rfslng io 
imp. jt-nny Dolni Kina dti«mljied og 


Aqrfflcaifana, jiving Tull rarttalArs to 
. the Librarian, The City University. 5|. 
; Joint' Si reel. E.C.I. before 26Ui 5cptcni> 


ber. 1967. 


...UNIVERSITY OF LONDON .. 
.lNsnrirn; of. historical 

RG$wA ACM ' 

; ASktbTAhfr. LHIRaWn .requirtd. 

pcqfr 51.105 to <1.420. (bar); 
£1,470 ipjtl.920. • LfwKfon nllpwance £60.. 
siwraa , g^v^ accordBig w> quamvetnkroa 

; Fiirfa^ • |W 1 tculan Irofn ' Secreitiry,: 
gjggj. HUtorteal Kesureh, Syflafa 


»nt univBHMij'ur./Kkiur 

. . IN BIRMINGHAM ; ,! 

*• « LIBRA R»Y •' 

A^i^ATiaNS J kic fo* f ed from CH 


in Germany, black letter in England, 
J * .2 until eventually romaq became tfie 

«. LIBRARY appointments, 4 ' accepted international type, with G^r/ 
ollicr vacfuit appointments , • many bringing up the rear. . 

• ' and.cJassifted RdvvrtisemerUs . ■ • .In itself Dr. Hirsch'i aim to write 
2 appear on preceding paate :• *. 2 ? ^."^Beschichie of ea r ly; print- 

• • ‘ l ng is' wholly praiseworthy ; this has 

■ 7, . -| ' bee.i\' done with signal success for a 

. UNiVERSlTY OF SHEFFIELD . * mdre circumscribed geographical 
■ .PwjCaiionaity qiwtiQed senior ltbrar,v field by H. S. Bennett in ihe first 
(SSiS^Libr Ejr ta new, * ) nqvM tor *?■. volume, of his English Books and 
jnitiui winiy din settle £800 by £50 to £-|,4oo Renders. On the other haucl. the 

actual performance is open to criti- 
Unlver ' clsm on more than one counf. Not 

m i,ch need be made of the curious 

Act ,lhal Uhe . writer,, .a naturallzej 
EAST WARWICKSHIRE COLLEGE Amdricafi of German extraction, has 
: OF FURTHER EDUCATION chosen a German publisher for. the 
'rffadM .1 oTtAWR' Ws prodiiction- of a book written in a 
/■' '°v”a.Wi m: ■ ' “ ^ ,C ‘ 3 " . kind of- American ; if « were written 


slur,- Slicffleld If*, by. 7lh, Qc 


W'ARWlCfcSHJftE EDUCATION 1 
■. COMWriTtE. 

EAST WARWICKSHIRE COLLEGE 


between 1401 and 1536- especially 
us these figures can be properly 
evaluated only in the context of the 
late Professor Fisas \ Ciesvhivhte der 
Preise Kite/ l.iihne, from which Hr. 
Hirsch's lists have been extracted. 
Nor will the general readci be made 
much the wiser hy similar lists of 
twenty-five broadsheets of laws and 
ordinances threatening the disturbers 
of public peace between 1474 and 
1500. 

Both Ihe specialist and the general 
reader will he at one in marvelling 
nt Dr. Hirsch's wide reading, but the 
former may notice -that it is 
somewhat selective, and the latter 
may justly complain that a scholar 
should not shower upon his readers 
the thousands of leaves of his 
frighteningly profuse card-index — a 
remorseless procession of uncoordin- 
ated names, titles, places and dates. 

Among the unread or unquoted 
books two omissions are con- 
spicuous: Mr. Bennett’s English 

Books, mentioned above, deserves 
more acknowledgment than two per- 
functory references, one of which 
condescendingly remarks that Mr. 
Bennett has u added useful informa- 
tion " to that published in an obscure 
book by an obscure Hungarian, (n 
fact, the whole .structure of Dr. 
Hirsch's book, the problems he 
tackles and (he questions he 
asks, suggest n dependence on 
Mr. Bennett which is nowhere 
even hinted at. In the chapter 
on "the selling of books", if not 
earlier, one expects to find H. Wid- 
maon's Geschiclitc des Btuhftiuuieis, 
whose excellent bibliographies, at 
least, cannot have escaped n univer- 
sity librarian. Of minor gaps. Dr. N. 
Kerling's unexpected find of the im- 
portation into England of French, 
Dutch and German books by, among 
others, William Caxton would have 
been worth mentioning [The Book 
Collector, 1955|. 

For an author who stresses his 
" intimate knowledge '* of German 
history and literature, the number of 
howJer.s and misunderstandings in 
the field of Kidinrgeschichte is 
shattering. As a counter-example of 
ihe frequent rise of scribes inio the 
printing and- publishing business 
Dr. Hifsdh lists a Dutchman who be- 
came" the town scrivener of Middel- 
burg"; of course, far from stepping 
down, the office of town clerk made 
Mm the head of the municipal ad- 
ministration of one of the wealthiest 
Dutch centres of. commerce. What- 
ever .promises of .patronage the 
Schutzhrlef may hH.ve contained 
which Heinrich Eggestein received 
from the Elector Palatine, .it was cer- 
tainly moite than a "-letter of safe 
Conduct ” fn pocket-dictionary trans- 
lation) and can certainly nol be con- 
strued as one of the ** favours to Curly 
• printers ”, 

When it comes to geography and 
political history. Dr. Hirsch is com- 
pletely ht.sCH, He places SoHletustadt 
(Stfldstat) "not far from Mainz", 
from Whloh-it ls more than 120 miles, 
distant, • though only about' twenty*, 
five miles from Strasbourg and less 
thah fifty miles from Basel, two 
“ sub-centers " of Mainz (ns he 


qon -qncr a*' pncnblCi . ^ • .:;t. 

’ Sal ^ y:; -. A i. p '. n \* w ttUMjMw u>_. files'- though perhaps, clumsy.- ' German 

'er. anniHtil. dipw*.n»,M am] lika tiom aim « r . • id to nit InlriWnrn*,, ZL'v,; 


quaintly calls them). He appears not 
' to know that Prague, 1 the birthplace 
of; Arnold Papnartz, was until the 


l'»n of Wiiienberg, 

Lilies and kid 

1" W* di S qu"?iC' ! «'I 
primers engaged in !? 00 4 
work" Ue i U mbl es toS"^* 1 
Ionian Emperor, the King® Jjjl 
the Culm, some imperial ciii K 
iwuy bishoprics and samei&J 

as Finnkfuil-onrihe-Oder JhWl 

no siretch of Imagination can?^ 
cubed as seals of ivernmenL #■ 
wonder that the highest legal 1^1 
ny of the empire, the AulkSI 
appears as “a” JWriUofri™ 
less wonder that French history® 
still wor.se. The Hundred 
and the consolidation of royal 
by Louis XI " were surely an im9 
inm factor in retarding the inirlS 
non of printing into Frame "j? 
every schoolboy knows. theHuiiid 
Years War ended’in l4S3.ijt.kh, 
Gutenberg perfected ha m 
tion. and Louis's support tf |L 
Lyons fair (from 1463) u 
instrumental in making Lyomih 
most important place ofprinilom 
to Paris. Poetic licence or typogr«]tt- 
cal zest could hardly go further fa 
to assert that the bunting of pti«m 
und booksellers in France, hown 
indefensible, " culminates . . . ohi- 
malely in. Ihe ntussacre of St 
Bartholomew". 

Dr. Hirsch is equally weal oiukI 
turui history proper. Luttrrt promi 1 - i 
tion of municipal primary jit] 1 
secondary schools; 1 MtWkiuiu 
reform of higher education, -M 
successful efforts of the Society ot 
Jesus to vie with, and i( possible 
surpass, (he pedagogic activities of 
the Protestants— all this matoHM- 
sense of his statement that the Rein; 
million * 4 created a negative auiUhi 
towards schools " which, a tew pap 
(uter, he himself contradkb by fit 
(equally wrong) exaggecaliua W 
Luther ** made a strong plea for tie, 
education of everybody ", 

By clinging to the vague era? 
lions of humanism and renaioifct 
he misses a decisive point regarhi 
the subject-matter preferred bj « 
early printers and their pew 
Repeated references to Bocnfrt 
Petrarch anti other, humamte J 
sc lire the fact that these mm W 
been in their graves i hundtelJj 
more years b'efore their trawf 
peared in print. They. if 
cinted not because they repiw™ 
nrty modern "renaissance t««J 
Cies but because they wie .« 

• established, ns it were tM 
authors, on a par #h Cto^ 
Higden and Gower, whopi.inw 
sponsored for Similar reasooL.t« 
temporary works- op sofentifc i 

• technical subjecis hardly . 
before the middle of the s« «* 
ccn l-ti'ry ; up la ItoL j!™® . 1 ^ 
Ptolemy, Gylcii, Albert^ 
and olhor ancient' and “JJ 
scientists whom scholaM^ 

a lid publishers J-eprinled. A#%? 

been unulysod. by^lale L ^ 

. xchinidt, Whose 
Hirsch has apparentlpted^ . 

• Pr |rbr. Hirsch wbnW I 
the general readdr and,to 
specialist, he. could S' ikb 
a more effective 

referring in . nine «]« ■ j 

cases to " op. dt. f ?. r '^2Tk nP j 


&SV&8’9' idtDms jnlo cIumsy^and not ftlway? 
: in .tie . ^oaip-Ajfkieri^art r 

.yngSSSnt-£S%te^ ainti^i* 

• ‘Sttuid .-bo rent io (KcjPriacipai :.ms ma.. no| clear concept idh of the 

,°- C: J. c^NEvix^ENCi*.;-coiiot».' -public---M wh^-lfe -is* nimliig, and 

t toll "Officer. . • e^vnn/l hia - _ _l_ ■. kL 


second, hi?, qualifications as ah .bjts- 


; 1860s a largely German ■ (and Ger- 
mpn-Jewish) city. He has no realistic 
.conception Of the primary economic 
importance of. the .leading, cities and 
of the relative ' importance * of 
.the political powers. Therefore 
his list ' of the" ■ te a towps . with 
llte highest numbers pf presses 
,’lfi /"the • si.xteeqlh .CentufV .. omits 


of a particular 

he wifi have to look : uffl Jit 
Josef fieozing* J e ' T K®wf 

obstacle , races, 


'beregf 

ptbri 


THE GRENVILLE ^ J 

ik: \hlnhuh(ited Mann- of- St. E t hd ham' 


: 'v L Tw Mtory. wULW off the wak-IUOS (o k 
*< >1^*iJil(»-t3'F.S.S.U.-i^rq«re«t. •• • 

‘ Birfficf nariMdgrV may -'be obufnol Iroirt 


r 1 ; TliU i UDlvyrahy, Nmyca 


:J from the 
upon Type. 


oi ine nruisn museum, ■■■ — r 1 1 ir Dy gntl 1 jiffiM 

.m .nfcent. reorfianiziitioti of the ini^l 

I*' P^mipnent display ip the Gren- -giaoS not even; l n a j ! f 
: i*iifc.-*.Librart’ 1 ol'VifiuiTiipated- M^i. ?o U Id P BJooniSb'afy ' 
the • fabul^s .:’rftehe^ of the . ^ p.fyhau^ . 

,'Rflitich Lfnwiim'e >nll^llnnc itlOiV . .. F 1 ^ Jf® 


pwram 




^n^ has got; an e^cpllent new guide. lheITl selve‘s; • ' . ' '' 

,,Wlth<a gonevar introduction o'h fhe ■■ f ur nBr’s iuctinct J, • 

* individual 


trial (il anil IHiNI 
'• -. I'lMiiiti ui. Piiffum 
of St Aparew-Av 
klic.C 

• ' ■ iiuraffuS . 
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William Morris 

HIS LIFE WORK AND FRIENDS 

PHILIP HENDERSON 


Japan in Colour 


Photographed by ROLOFF BENY 
Text by ANTHONY THWA1TE 
Introduction by SIR HERBERT READ 


Poet, politician, artist, craftsman— the man presented here is 
a complex and explosive character whose passionate concern lor 
the whole problem of art and society has made him a figure 
highly relevant to our time. Philip Henderson, who edited 
The Letters of William A form- to His Family tun/ Frlethls, has 
made use of much new material in this book which will surely 
come to be regarded as the definitive biography. 388 panes with 
8 colour plates, 84 black ami wlil/e plates, 9\" 6 ' 

November 6 £3 3s 


The delicate charm, the ceremony and the mystery of Japan 
are evoked in exquisite colour through Rolofl' Beny’s 
incomparable photography. In Japan Deny found a landscape, 
a people and a philosophy of life to which his aesthetic 
sensibility immediately responded. From 4 a thousand imuges * 
he has selected those which give * the most faithful visual 
expression to my own personal encounter with this country 
of infinite nuances \ Anthony Th waite, who has an oxtensive 
and intimate knowledge of Japan, offers an acute analysis 
of the land and its people. This is an opulent and enlightening 
book in which photographs and texts ideally complement one 
another. 160 pages with 96 plates in colour photogravure, 

14’ >*111“ October 23 £7 7s 


Art and Alienation 

THE ROLE OF THE ARTIST IN SOCIETY 

SIR HERBERT READ 


This searching book represents a synthesis of the problems 
and difficulties facing the artist in contemporary society. 

‘ It is to he hoped that the book will attract as wide a 
readership ns possible. Sir Herbert Read has always been 
not just on the angels’ side but in their vanguard ... the 
credo is Still unswervingly stated ... so long as we have 
prophets to uphold it, there is still hope ’ david piper Guardian 
176 pages with 51 black and white Illustrations, 8\* .< J| r 
Just published 45s 


The Age 

of the Renaissance 

Edited by DENYS HAY 1 

Texts hy DEL 10 CANTIMORI • ifimii, 
CECIL GRAYSON • JOHN HALF ElTLlN ®l 
JOEL HURSTFIELD ■ 1 D McFARt an* 
PETER MURRAY • A A PARKER ■ mFL. 
NICOLAI RUBINSTEIN • ROBERTO WEISS^ 

• 'A work of beamy and a delight to sco and handle , , 
willi modern publishing costs in mind it i s a S* 
Observer. * Sumptuously illustrated and composed L 
written by sound scholars ’ Guardian. ’A stuped 
compilation of artwork and scholarship • Sunday tL 
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sible yet nevertheless achieve the 
maximum coherence. He will reflect 
the basic "coherent structure" or 
“ trans-individual subject " oi his 
social group, but at the same time he 
will reflect an individual, "libldi* 
mi l ” incoherence, from which a 
future coherence may lh fact even- 
tually arise, superseding the former 
structure yet likely to be challenged ! 
in Its turn. A work of literature can 
.therefore., be useful to a sociologist 
and make, a * sociological coptrlbu- * 
• fion 'without surrendering ju com- 
plexity, Vaud not only by virtue of the 
stereotypes it may be able to throw 
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be a great deal of truth in Mr. Havel's 
view ihiti, for literature to be effective 
politically, it must refuse to involve 
itself in pruc fir ill politics. Practical 
politics are too intimately concerned 
with the achievement of power, and 
.power doesn't always have much to 
do with truth, if literature contents 
itself with the rigorous representation 
of truth, it may bo able to discover 
the truth about power, the truth about 
politics and, more precisely, the truth 
about politicians. The effectiveness 
of Mr. Havel's approach can indeed 
be detected in the nervousness with 
which Czechoslovak politicians have 
recently been regarding their truthful 
writers. 

The most ambitious claims for lir- 
.erntiirc’s relation to other intellec- 


tual disciplines are made by Roland 
Barthes, and they derive from the 
discoveries of structural linguistics. 
Both literature and the “ human 
sciences " arc dependent on language 
for their communication. Vet science 
and literature purport to use language 
differently. Science believes it can use 
language as a neutral objective vehicle 
whereby scientific " facto ” which are 
really independent of language can be 
represented exactly. M. Barthes be- 
lieves that this extravagantly blaz- 
oned “ objectivity " is spurious, be- 
cause " every utterance implies its 
own subject For instance, the use 
of an impersonal construction in lin- 
guistic communication is nothing 
more than a “ grammatical decoy " 
which simply varies the manner in 


which the subject, more honestly ex- 
pressed in the first person, is consti- 
tuted in the discourse. The notion 
that “scientific” language is a 
neutral stale of language from 
which other languages have 
derived, that it is the central point of 
reference for all “ex-centric" lan- 
guages. is as illusive as it is arbitrarily 
conceived. 

Literature therefore, because it 
is modest, because it lays no 
claims to objectivity, and because it 
is aware that language and nothing 
else is what it is made of. “has a 
hope of removing the bad faith 
attaching to any language which is 
ignorant of itself". Signor Let) quotes 
M. Barthes as discovering, in Lc 


Degrf r.fro tic I'cciinnv, that the so- 
called proletarian novels of Roger 
Garnudy were really pet it -bourgeois 
novels because they were written in 
a meticulously “ literary " style which 
was n symptom and expression of 
petit-bourgeois assumptions. This is 
a good enough example of what M. 
Barthes means when he asserts that 
the medium can hopelessly under- 
mine the message. 

Indeed, the factualrly which many 
people may think is superseding 
literature should be looked upon 
with suspicion. As was seen in 
our front-page article of last 

week, it is not at all certain 
that Oscar Lewis's tape-recorder is in 
any way more capable of communi- 


• , , up 

imaginative writer. For 
a well-known fact t hal 
legod Latin Americans 
the Indians, arc experts, 
perhaps they delighted j 
tunily to communicate t 
impressively to a credulw 
Perhaps it is our whole 
tact ’ and " the real " , 
tific truth "that should be „ 
and perhaps, as M. Barthes 
literature is particularly 
challenge them, its role btT 
lively to represent to the i 
establishment what the biter 
to veil the sovereignty of 
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]■ [ theater,. Hehulch yon Kleists Nachtyhm " 

V. Serge : Les tfvolutlonnalres . . ' .! . '• ■ ' •* \ ' 

• M- Slept : Servlttule et grandeur polleliris ■ • 

J. Y. Simon (Editor) : 77/c Papers of Ulysses *' 

' Vi Soto j La zancada : . '' ... ’ .;•• '. '' '-t ‘ ’ . 

> : J; Soustelle : Arts of Aiiclent Mexico • • :■ ;* _ 

' ; R Spriano i Storta de! Partita caiimnista ■ ;•! 

. ; L Staff : Justlz th Drliien Reich .. ' ;'.*H ’’ . 

■ j G. Steiner : Language ptul Silent V ■ ■ v: . 

; . E:. M, Sznrdta’ : (Mustier. .Grllbfy uud Wkn •*» . 

' Di Thomson : Moyle Man ; J • ' •• • j j - ; 

| E. : Thtmu : Atlson rfV/o( et jeayb potyhM * “ 

, Richelieu •• .. v- '*L 'V*.V 

: H. JhUrston : The Travellers" GtdJe to CyPH*?-: ■ 

X Tyadliioml Chinese Plays] ■ j.- • • 

• Iji-Tulard 1 La Prefecture de Police sous .f 

f JuUlet .... .. . ... • jntd- 

-R, iValiland'i Drdle defeit. Les Mauvtds coif • , 

. j :\6ell 

• I Valera : Attlctdos de EI Contampor^M^ r*. •,> j 

. 1 Verse et cqjrfro verse 1 \ 

■A : i VllHera : Cqptaln CM& the Seaftten ^ 

-H;' Waison-W^liaqu : Anefrd.GIde jj***?. v;; 1 V. “ $ 




S ;'Wotaon-WilliaqM : Aiufre ry^ 1 V. ft 

.Welnberig « ■%« Limits -of SyndmUs^y. » 

Welsh : 

Wtoterfch and p. 
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Houghton Mifflin Company 

Houghtou Mifflin Company presents some leading American best-sellers 
from their 1967 list. All are beaded for European publication, and be- 
tween them will be translated into some 13 languages and published 
under no less than 25 different imprints. 

The NEW INDUSTRIAL STATE 
John Kenneth Galbraith 
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"The New Industrial State will make economic history . . . Gal' 
braith deals with realities instead of fiction ... no serious scholar 
will bo able to skate along on past assumptions, Specifically, he will 
not bo able to ignore Mr. Galbraith." 

— Adolf A. Berle, Saturday Review 


"John Kenneth Galbraith is- an oasis, a consummate 'stylist who 
oan communicate provocative ideas to large audiences. His latest 
is a dazzling work, full of brilliant epigrams, intriguing aphorisms 
and sardonic humor.” — Harvey H. Segal, Washington post 


The BITTER HERITAGE 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 


“Eloquent, tough, dissenting.” — New York Times 

“A brilliant historian presents a perceptive and forthright analysis, 
offering common sense suggestions, not glib solutions.” 

— Gen. Matthew Ridgway 


“A fascinating study by an ominent historian.” 

i ■ National Observer 

, . should he required reading for any American who wants 
wisdom,, thought, and challenging opinions about Vietnam.” 

— Dean Breus, The Boston Globe 


TALES of MANHATTAN 

Louis Auchincloss 


“Thore is bite in every one of these Tales of Manhattan. Tlioy are 
beautifully structured stories, all willy and alive . , . The book will 
ndd to the already established and unquestionable glowing reputa- 
tion of Louis Auchincloss as one of tho worthiest chroniclors of our 


limes, M 


« — Richard Sullivan, Books Today 


“Suffused with psychological truth and moral power . . . Atichincloes 
combines with his narrative skills a documented knowledge of 
society; ho knows it in depth and he has an uncommon grasp of 
tho dynamics of power, social und financial.” 

— Leon Edjbl, Book Week 


MADAME SARAH 

Comelia^OtmKkintier 


. “Magic . • . history 6f the theatre." 

' — AwHEMjt'UROJSj ^Yctw York Times Bohk Review 

. ■‘Lively and amusing . ■ . Cornelia Otis Skinner has captured the 
. : enorgy and egotism of an actress who had genius.” 

• * ■ v ... — Brooics Atkinson 


“The perfect mating of a 
rarer man a 'perfect mania 


her -with his pubject hi even 
|ut Safah Bernhardt, ■ tho great 


rarer man a ; perfect marriage . . But Safah Benuiarat,' tho great 
19th Century French; actress,’ has found .her ideal biographer in 
Cornelia Otis Skinner, an actress herself who has specialized for 
yetirs ih the ricy, romantic, era that preated and i^pIized Tne 
Divine Sarah** V : ' : •. : = 
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Frankfurt Book Fair Adtlreas: Hall 5j K-9148 ^ 
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War 
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MAGIC AND PURPLE 


miri* cuts — I 


Ladim as Farauo : The Broken Seal. 441 pp. Arthur Barker. £2 h. 


INTO THE FIRE 


jjseurren 
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The lighting jhkI diplomatic acia icc*. 

*11 major power-* regard inielli- 
«ence obtained from breaking other 
nations' covers and cyphers as bas- 
ing the highest possible salue. This 
js of course because .such intelligence 
is. at least in theory, infallible." But 
one of the books that will ne\ei be 
written— at least in Britain- is ihe 
story of the misuse of the cypher 
breakers etlorts. and the disastrous 
results that have stemmed from it. 
Such was the Admiralty's failure to 
give the Comma nder-in-Chicf, Grand 
Fleet, what they knew' about the Ger- 
man High Seas Fleet's homeward 
mute on the night after the bailie of 
Jutland; and mci -confidence in our 
intelligence about the Genua n navy’s 
intentions almost certainly contri- 
buted to Ihe disaster that overlook 

JS!p 0y P ^* 7 ' n lhe Arctjc * n July. 

... yhe reasons why seeming] v infal- 
lible intelligence can produce such 
due results are, Mrs!, that the pos- 
sessors of it will do their utmost to 


‘mvii miiivnc hi 

preserve its security by not passing 

it ID 11 TaW 11 form In rh,» iu... . 


it in “ raw" form lo the users; and, 
secondly, because enemy intentions 
can change fundamentally during the 
interval between decryption and re- 
ceipt of the resultant message at its 
final destination. None the less, intel- 
ligence obtained from cryptography 
has often been of great value; and 
for l ha I reason British subjects with 
knowledge or experience of such 
work are required to sign an oath of 
perpetual silence on the subject. In 
• Amci icu. however, a great many such 
persons seem to have talked with 
complete freedom to the author of 
this book. 

ft is two histories in one. The first- 
i$ the story of American cryptology, 
and is very frankly told; utijlc the 
second deals with ihe consequences 
or. the misuse of the intelligence it 
provided during (he period leading up 
to he Japanese attack of December 
'• ■} 'he Americans formed a 


-;*■ o vpjolugieal section on the model of 
i- the Admiralty's famous Room -10 OB 
* r ’I 1 l917 - I Is early successes derived 
l * li: senium of one man, H. O. 
is i aiilley ; but he was an extremely 
e unstable cha ruder, a gambler and a 
it heavy drinker. In I he sold all his 
e country's secrets to ihe Japanese for 
e V 7,1)00. and also wrote a highly imlis- 
r elect hook on the subject. 

s . E « r *>' in the 1930* the United 
■ Males Army look up cryptological 
? ISW** !itfl|, ° ws, y. and appointed 
, ' director of iis Signal 

- intelligence Service. He and Captain 
l t. Salford, who created a parallel 
organ i/iii ion for the United Slates 
Navy, were the chief architects of 
American successes which culmin- 
ated in their jointly breaking ihe 
Japanese navy’s machine cypher 
system in September, 1940. The 
whole crypioanalytical function was 
called ‘ Magic ”, while the machine’s 
rcstilK were given the code name 
" Purple Unfortunately in April, 
l‘J4l. Sunnier Welles, the Under- 
secretary of State, committed the 
extraordinary indiscretion of show- 
ing the Soviet Ambassador certain 
intercepts; and he passed the infor- j 
million to his Gerpnan colleague. , 
who warned the Japanese. Only < 
their unbounded confidence in the j 
security of their cypher machine ' 
saved ’■ Purple " from compromise. \ 
The Japanese remained extremely i 
security conscious, and often changed 
their system*. This accounts for the 
huge gaps which developed in Ameri- < 
can coverage of the Japnnesc navy's ;■ 
movements and intentions as the , 
Opened in ihe autumn of . 
1941. and for Admiral NaguimA j 
tusk -force being " lost ” after it left , 
home waters late in November to M 
ijiunch lhe attack on Pearl Harbour. « 
None the less '‘Magic "continued f, 
V P rov| d* vital clues to Japanese i| 
plan, and purposes- -chiefly f ronl [he „ 
telegrams sent, from (heir consulate h 
in Hawaii, .where they had built up a “ 


>f highly etlicicnl espionage centre. Hut 
B heLiiuse this was civilian, as opposed 
d to naval trallic, it was given no pri- 
>. oriiy for decryption, and was in dice l 
y ignored. The author describes this 
as “one of ihe real l-uusc* of Pearl 
s Haibour", and attributes (lie eoiise- 
r q lienees lo lhe “ inetlieieney. bad 
judgment and arrogance " of the 
Oil ice of Naval Intelligence. 

I Though the British reader of Mr. 

I Kara go's work will probably he ini- 
' ln'«I by lhe Time-Life style f A (all, 

I handsome young man, always impcc- 
| f»bly groomed and having a peneli- 
' ant for bow ties. Yardley was 
i suave, glib, alert, intelligent and 
ambitious this book elucidates a 
number of points in Mrs. Wuhl- 
sietter's classic study of ihe Pearl 
Harbour attack. But one's confid- 
ence is not enhanced by the mist tikes 
which it contains, cliielly on Lhe 
. British side of the story. Thus Vis- 
count Lee of Fur eh. am. First Lord 
ol the' Admiralty and a delegate lo 
me Washington Conference of (921. 
is not easily recognized as Lord l.ecd 
m Mr. Farago’s text and index, 
and i here are other errors in 
hia short account of that confer- 
ence. The British cryptographic 
organization was at Bletchley, 

1 ? ,e .!!J :h,ey Park in lhe Second 
World War, and it is surely absurd 
to refer to Buddhist priests as '* the 
Reverend ”, Mr, Furago s references 
aie given in the loo common 
American compressed fofin at the 
end of his book, and his itidex is 
totally inadequate to so technical a 
work. But he has probed everv nook 
and cranny of the American and 
Japanese cryptoanalylical organiza- 
tions, and his conclusions should 
act as a corrective to (he enthusiasts < 
who claim that intelligence derived ; 
from such sources always provides - 
the complete answer. .For the story i 
of Pearj Harbour would have been 
ho different had “ Magic " and i 
Purple never exisled. ( 


D,,N ^; 1,1 1 w Ah*.,- I92pp 


This i\ piiniurily .i snldici \ %im> of 
'raining and bailie in the I > lined 
Slates Paratroops. iu-gmniiig with it 
colourful desciiption of :hv .ilnu»s| 
incredibly lough tiainiug conditions 
which prevailed in the I mi Henning 
"Frying Pan" and ending v\jih a 
s l>cl I -binding account of the lu|>i 
Airborne Division’s p.ir;iclnue drop 
in Normandy in adv ancc of the beach 
la ndings. 

In April. 194.1, Donald Hmgelt, 
immediately after his eighteenth 
birthday, volunteered for naming as 
a parachutist, impelled by Hu- im- 
plicit challenge contained in a letter 
from his elder brother, who had done 
the same and who wrote to say ihal it 
look a good man to gel in. It cer- 
tainly took a good man to .slay in. 
and the author’s descrip! ion of his 
(rmiiing and preparation for battle 
is almost as arresting as his story of 
'he ( a reman battle itself. 

When on the night of June 5, 
. the airborne divisions were 
noun into Normandy, the plan was 
fnr me parachutists of the two Ameri- 
can divisions, coming i n from the 
west over the Channel Islands and 
across the Cherbourg Peninsula, to 
be popped in (he fiat country behind 
the Utah Beach op the cast const, 
ive hours before the first seaborne 
troops were slue income ashore. 'I he 
parachutists were to seize the exits 
from these benches and to take pos- 
session of the crossings of the Douve 
and Merderct rivers. Much has 
already been written about the vicis- 
situdes of the airborne troops during 
' m *“ l J “"= 5 and ilia crucial 
c r a w* fo,lmvcd > notably by 
T '*■ Marshall in his history of the 
American airborne invasion of Nor- 
mandy, Nifihutroj i, 

Mr. Burgclt, however, gives 
ns n more vivid and personal 
dcscnpiton of the approach flight 


. h,s came i„ , 

J ’!' V ■'""-.ilrcraft lire a , * 
‘How that i here was bare., 

h,S P^'iH-hulC lo upcn / 

■'Tuck the ground. | n ^ 

C n V tCN ’ aircraft S 

,U ‘f ,n « * avoid l 

; ,,u, l dr °Ppin K thejr !«* 

incviiT 
Parachutists. L 
from ihe stunning dfu 
ns shallmv drop, he J 
lo 1 1 ml that some twelve* 
thickly hedged country, « 
many Gc» man-held l0R ni^ 
'ayes, separated him and a fa, 
panion.s from the point when 
were supposed to landaiKh&y 
must reach before they fflu y 
i heir allotted task. Therm* 
st °ry it finishes with 
wounded on Ihe uutskirivef 
tan is splendidly told. 


c vf.vRS ago I would have 
a dilTerenl approach, 
ago it would 

taneaW to have given a nu*d- 
^ngry. moderately satisfac- 
L toightforward report on 
* and polities in West C.cr- 
uhI on Hw rcfalionslup 
icm. 


time our postwar lilcra- 


mil unit r- ■ y u .1 
■j^ofase- 1» had reached 

however relative, in produc- 
dnersity and range. 11% value 
Kto recognized beyond our 


lt \ frontiers; in the. major 
p | Europe and America people 


Mr. B urged is vivid M 


• I .. » , vui kr: 

tngly dispassionate ihrowiw: 
unaffected by heroics 
are too highly pitched In fe. 
cars. For example: 

Genera] Taylor had gfven orJm tr; 
men to he landing whto«lilF. 
territory *. he claimed (fynifutirt 
«ot hit lie 6 -iinted liim ioh*j 
and lake it like a man. If hti 
to get a chunk of flak throujUr 
I didn't cure it 1 were sian 
ling. Aeiuully there was 
reason for lids order; if a plueg 
the men hooked up am] rndp 
would stand some chance of p. 

The merit of this linfetaL 
Ihc freshness and candour aM 
author has recaptured, or 


l* 


Hi 


retained, twenty-four yean 
■stirring events in 'which he tot 
As General Sir Richard Gilt 
in his foreword, it presealn 
able study of the solditr'i pa* 
view in battle as well as ant 
interesting story, ... 
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beginning to take notice. Apart 
the established authors, apart 
Boll and Grass, Frisch and 
man. Johnson and Walser. 
m and Celan. Heisseubflttcl 
AmoSchniidt. new authors were 
inj the scene year after year; 

, i; more, they were producing 
pishing works, which not only 
Hi ft new realities but also 
M to herald new forms of 
)n g. If I mention only 
jin Bider. Reinha rd Leliau and 
ueder Kluge it is because 
iKpxt that lengthy lists of con- 
iiul names might spoil the appe- 
ijl ihe insular observer and dis- 
him from reading further, 
sheer literary potential which 
ibui available gave rise to a 
m ol consequences, which may 
pjjirite the foreigner as somc- 
sinpilar. but which were tan- 
. enough for all that. Five years 
fx postwar German writers were 
ral force. By comparison with 
riocial groupings iheir influence 
only small. But they had lo be 
™d with, both by the parties 
q the government ; or so at 
■it seemed in those halcyon sum- 
i*ys of 1962. The better known 
nwere free from all economic 
riei Their sphere of influence 
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WRITER AND POLITICS 


ily flann Magnus Enzcnslwrgor 


extended, not only to the publishing 
world, which was then enjoying un 
extraordinary boom, but also to those 
other media which had received a 
democratic charter following the 
allied victory and been withdrawn 
from government control. Even un- 
known writers of some tiilcnt had 
been able to find u living in radio, 
television and ihe liberal press, which 
afforded them the necessary degree 
of independence to withstand all out- 
side pressures. Great self-assurance 
and a marked deg tee. of coherence 
were the hallmarks of such writing. 

It even created its own centre, an 
association without precedent in the 
history of German literature; Group 
47. a half real, half mythological 
body, that has been enveloped in an 
aura of legend and slander. This 
group, which took its name from 
the year of its inception. 1947, was 
at first simply a literary workshop; 
but subsequently, at the turn of Ihe 
1950s. it assumed Lhe character of 
a clearing house, which, although 
nobody had planned it, suddenly 
found it possessed the power lo make 
and break reputations. At its sessions 
manuscripts were sold and contracts 
signed, positions were handed out 
and prizes conferred ; but important 
literary and political ideas were still 
debated and exchanged. By l%2. 
however, just five years ago. the 
group bad already become a butt for 
the criticisms of malcontents, Ti' was 
seen as a conspiracy, a mafia, a com- 
mercial enterprise, a new establish- 
ment— and yet all these alincks and 
accusations, most of which stemmed 
from Ihe political right, instead 
of damaging (he group, seemed 
merely to boost its prestige and 
vitality. It was and still is astonish- 
ing, if not indeed incomprehensible, 
that these 100 or so writers— all 
of them individualists, potential 
rivnls and opponents — should have 
achieved such a marked degree of 


piactical and political solidarity. It 
is a phenomenon which can only be 
explained in terms of the political 
situation with which they were faced 
and in which they were working. 

In 1945 the victorious powers im- 
ported two social constitutions into 
Germany: the Red Army hroughf 
institutionalized levoliition. the West- 
ern powers parliamentary demo- 
cracy. The Germans accepted both 
forms of organization nolens valens. 
We all know The result : the division 
of Germany for the foreseeable 
future and the cold war ; in 
the West anli-Coninmnism as the 
guide line of all political action 
both at home and abroad, rearma- 
ment and the “economic miracle 
The only class in West Germany 
which survived (his process with 
its altitudes intact was the rul- 
ing class; it has remained the 
ruling class ; i,ts victory appears com- 
plete. The return qf ex-Nazis to key 
positions in the government, the 
army, the police and the judiciary, 
the militarization of the country, the 
unmitigated philistinism of German 
officialdom, the vulgar glorification 
of the consumer way of life and the 
catastrophic educational and re- 
search policies uf the Federal Repub- 
lic -these were not the reasons for 
the perpetuation or the old structures 
of government and of big business 
(which incidentally go back to 
Kaiser Wilhelm's tiniest, they were 
merely its symptoms. 


anti-militarist; they opposed, as best 
they could, the black-and-white cate- 
gories of cold-war ideology; they 
stood by the constitution and tried to 
defend it against the encroachments 
of the administration. The mere fact 
of outside pressure, the fact that they 
were in a minority, ensured a cer- 
tain solidarity, a sense of affinity. 

In their most obvious form these 
trends found expression in a welter 
of incidents and polemics, manifestos 
and interventions and also in the 
struggle for positions within the cul- 
tural machine. But the reflection of 
this situation in actual literary pro- 
duction was not so clear ; there it was 
more contradictory and more pro- 
found. First there was commitment. 
There is a note of moral indignation, a 
strain of well-meant " humanism ”, 
which often strikes us today as naive, 
sentimental and cheap, running 
through the early novels and poems, 
theatre and radio plays of postsvar 
German literature. Bui the limita- 
tions of purely^ didactic novels, of 
" problem ploys'" and of moralizing 
verse soon became apparent. More 
refined techniques, “darker" styles 
came to the fore. The links between 


the literary works and the political 
position of the authors whom we are 


It should not surprise us to find, 
therefore, that postwnr German liter- 
ature or, to be more precise, the over- 
whelming majority of those who 
wrote it, immediately and almost 
without any conscious decision on 
their part found themselves playing 
the opposition role. In their thoughts 
and feelings they were anti-fascist and 


position of the authors whom we are 
considering here (a large majority) 
grew more and more diffuse, 
contradictory. ambiguous. The 
req u i reme n ts of 1 i terary produc- 
tion per se asserted themselves 
to an ever increasing extent at 
Lhe expense of preconceived ideo- 
logical aud political ideas. Rolten- 
prosu - (" part— prose”, in which bli 
ideas are expressed strictly in terms 
of the characters to (he exclusion of 
Ihe author), documentary theatre, 
factography, linguistic research, re- 


mission in the 1960s. Their political 
relevance is not apparent at first and 
in many cases not even at second 
sight. Five years ago the idea of 
" commitment", as represented, let 
us -say, in the pucins of Mayakovsky 
or the novels of Sartre, was as good 
as dead. And as literary techniques 
grew still more differentiated, so the 
relationship between the political 
role of the postwar German writers 
and their work became more precari- 
ous. Even the label of “ social critic- 
ism” was unable to paper over this 
dilemma. 

* * • 

To look for its causes in nest ho- 
lies alone would not only be prcci- 
pitnle, it would be wrong. For the 
political basis of this ** social criti- 
cism " was itself extremely uncer- 
tain. The opposition role adopted 
by the writers was full of contradic- 
tions and its consequences hud not 
been properly thought out. This, how- 
ever, did not become apparent until 
very recently. At that time, in the 
autumn of l%2. their political acti- 
vity reached a new peak. But this 
peak was also the turning point. 

In October, 1962, on the day of 
the Cubun rocket crisis, the Federal 
Government mounted its first undis- 
guised and patently obvious assault 
on the basic rights of the constitu- 
tion : the commando style operation 
against the magazine, Der Spiegel, 
and its editor, Rudolf Aug&teln. 
Once again the “ left-wing intellec- 
tuals ” and their hard core, the 
writers, acted, once again they mobi- 
lized public opinion in the country, 
and did it so effectively as lo bring 
on a Government crisis. (Years later 
the case against Der Spiegel was 
quietly dropped.) 

Within a few years came the defeat. 


duction, screen processing, visual. It can be dated to the Federal eleo- 


poetry, combinatorial analysis — 
these are just some of the captions 
which hnve dominated literary dis- 


tions of I96’5. This election was the 
last attempt to bring about a cha rigs 
of government in West Germany by 
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parliamentary means, 10 break the 
monopoly of the ruling C.D.U. and 
alter its disastrous policies. A very 
large number of writers look pan in 
ibis attempt. They backed the 
Social Democrats, a former workers’ 
party, which, in spite of its desperate 
attempts lo conform, had never 
achieved the responsibility of ollicc. 
The figure-head of postwar German 
literature, its best story teller, its 
International champion and national 
■best-seller. Gilmer Grass, threw him- 
self wholeheartedly into this elecrion 
ns a speaker at mass meetings — an 
event without precedent in German 
history. Dozens of authors joined to- 
gether to form an “ Election Com- 
mittee of German Writers Pam- 
phlets were distributed, articles were 
written, advertisements were inserted 
In the newspapers. 

The Social Democrats lost the 
elections. But this was not the real 
defeat of the opposition. The 
catastrophe came n year later, last 
winter, when the ruling class and their 
party suddenly found themselves in a 
severe structural crisis whh their 
economic and political policies. The 
fiasco of their German and Eastern 
policy, the recession, the personal 
incapacity of Chancellor Erhard and 
the rapid loss of prestige by the 
Government party created an atmos- 
phere of near panic. The saviour in 
the hour of need was Social Demo- 
cracy. It entered rhe bankrupt 
Government as junior partner. The 
sell-out was complete. Since then 
there has been no organized opposi- 
tion in Germany The forms of par- 
liamentary government have become 
a mere facade for a cartel, which the 
constitutional sovereign — the people 
-—is no longer able (o remove. Since 
then voting in the Federal parlia- 
ment has resembled the procedure 
which is customary in the People’s 


Democracies; debates have become 
superfluous. The Government is ul 
present engaged in consolidating this 
situation by manipulating the elec- 
toral law and introducing emergency 
legislation. The end of the second 
German democracy may be in sight. 

What has all this to do with litera- 
ture ? Tn the first place it spells the 
end of a literary phase which, ever 
since 1945, had aspired, with the weak 
forces at its command, to counter- 
balance the structural defects in the 
constitution of the Federal Republic 
by immanent criticism and by direct 
intervention, both in the media which 
shape public opinion and in the 
machinery of parliamentary elec- 
tions. But its defeatwasnotenlirely 
due to its numerical weakness or to 
its inferiority in terms of power. For 
what kind of an opposition was it 7 
What were its theoretical and his- 
torical premises 7 What sort of 
'* reason ’’ did it hope to mobilize ? 
What were these people like 7 The 
answer is: they were Intterday 
liberals, good Social Democrats, 
moralists and socialists without 
dearly defined aims, anti-fascists 
without a programme for the future. 
They were people who thought they 
coufcf win over the Leviathan by per- 
suasion, reform this late-flowering 
branch of capitalism from within, 
prevail upon these massive power 
structures, which had never changed, 
logo into voluntary liquidation. 

Today Social Democrat govern- 
ments in Berlin order demonstrating 
students to be fired upon, delegates 
publicly incite the mob to beat up 
their politico! opponents on the 
streets; all parties are agreed that 
the < constitution, as it stands, must 
go; the non-parliament ary opposi- 
tion is already being hunled down. 

From the moment (his develop- 
ment set in German literature lost its 


political coherence. The first to opt 
out of lhc general consensus was 
Peter Weiss. The naive and crude 
form of Leninism, to which he gave 
his assent, had won few followers ; 
but his open break with the political 
premises of Group 47 was not with- 
out its consequences. A minority 
of authors, who hnd had lhc wit to 
grasp the implications of events in 
Bonn and Berlin during the 
preceding twelve months, adopted a 
far more radical approach. (The line 
taken by magazines and newspapers 
like Konkret. K Hr biskew and Knrx- 
hm/i provides a pointer here.) The 
literary controversy which has been 
the principal object of interest of 
recent months is the dispute between 
GBnter Grass and Erich Fried, a 
poet who has Jived in London for 
many years, ignored by the British 
public. It is no accident that the 
book under dispute should be entitled 
nnd Vietnam mul (“and Vietnam 
and "t. It may surprise British readers 
lo Jearn that a political controversy 
was sparked off by a volume of 
poems; but it is perhaps not so sur- 
prising that in their self-explorations 
“ left-wing " writers should take their 
orientation from (he revolutionary 
processes of the Third World. 

For in fact, what we are faced with 
today is not communism but 
revolution. The political system 
in the Federal Republic is 
quite beyond repair. We can 
agree with it, or we must replace 
it with a new system. Ter Hum non 
dabintr. It was not the writers who 
narrowed tbe alternative down to such 
an extreme; on the contrary, for 
twenty years they have been trying 
to avoid it- It is the power of the 
state itself which is ensuring that the 
revolution is becoming not only 
necessary tit would have been neces- 
sary in 1945) but also conceivable— r 


even if, for the fou-sccablc future, 
it remains impossible. And it was not 
the writeis lull the st talents who first 
faced up lo lhc alternative and who 
bear its scars, hi the- Beilin police 
pagromt in lhc summer of this year 
tlie tirst nuclei of a revohuionary- 
niiiuled opposition were formed ; and 
it is (lie students who have begun to 
build up a political underground 
press. 

In international terms the signifi- 
cance of these trends is infinitesim- 
ally small, almost non-existent. It is 
in the nature of their psychology that 
they should overestimate themselves 
and in the nature of (heir opponents' 
psychology that, as outsiders, they 
should underestimate them. As for 
the writers, who for the past twenty 
years have fell themselves to be lhc 
exponents of a radical opposition, the 
majority of them have a long way 
to go before they realize (he extent 
either of their defeat or of the poli- 
tical demands which will be made on 
them in years to conic. (In this report 
we are in any case considering only 
those uuthors who recognize some sort 
of connexion between (heir work and 
the political conditions obtaining in 
lhc country ; there have always been 
authors, there were even in 1947, who 
refused to accept any form of politi- 
cal responsibility.) The Federal 
Republic will no doubt discover its 
John Wains and Kingsley Amises. To 
the extent to which politics takes them 
at their word and oppositon is trans- 
formed from a sinecure into a dan- 
gerous business the way of least resis- 
tance may be expected to unfold all 
its charms. 

Once again it seems as if there 
are dark times ahead for Germany. 
One aspect of this darkness, certainly 
not the worst, is the fact that Ger- 
man literature will no longer con- 
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Uic old dilemma, the dichcZ 
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German Politics 


THE JUDGES AND THE NAZIS 


Heinrich and Elisabeth Hannover : Politische Justiz 1918-1933. Frankfurt : Fischer BUcherel. DM.4. 80. Werner Joiie : Die aleichgescha/te/e Justiz. 258pp. Fr 
Europhlsche. DM.22. Ilse Staff ; Justiz An Drtt ten Rfich. 265pp. Frankftirt : Fischer Biicherel. DM. 3.80. 


That Germany’s judiciary contribu- 
ted to the demise of tho \Vetmor Re- 
public and lent its name and support 
to the Nazi regime is not new. Con- 
temporaries denounced the partiality 
of the judges; postwar scholarship 
has acknowledged^ ita significance. 
Since Otto Kirch he irper’s profound 
Analysis of Us history and. hleani^ig 
;1he term political; Justice— a; justice 
.administered 1 for : the accomplish- 


legal statutes' and teetering pre- painful. The innate conservatism 
variously- between abstract justice and positivist heritage of the judges 
and political bias. • rebelled when the Nazis insisted that 

Heinrich and Elisabeth Hannover Justice be interpreted as “ whaf bene- 
recount cases ranging from simple fits the people \ The judges sought 
slander to high treason— each an to retain what remained of their In- 
example of perverted justice. They dependence, but it was too inte. The 
draw their evidence primarily from 
contemporary pamphlets and legal i 

journals. They have assembled a Tt 1 


Nazis took extraordinary measures ia 
all politically sensitive cases: they 
circulated guidelines for the interpre- 


nnniilled judgments which tlxj 
sidcred too lenient, and three 


circulated guidelines for the interpre- 
tation of laws and took official excep- 
tion to decisions ; they set up special 
courts for cases dealing with Jaws, 
gypsies, Poles, Unitors, &c.; they 


bidexed too lenient, and tea 
and dismissed Mg* who dpi® 
them. By 1943 “guided J«t£j 
n fact and independence *pwj 
judiciary and .political Wfl 
were ;it one, . ' . ;• I 


. .administered fop; the accomplish- vast arfou at of material on the more ' RT^ CaI hJcIT I .TATT(lT\ S 

.. ihent of - particular , ideological or prominent distortions of Justice in.the 

political tnds-rhas assumed, a per- Weimar period, and as a Source the . tit, Mb 

nianent place in-a'ut historical Vbcab- book Will be useful.' HoWeyer, tbe Arnold Brecht : Aits NUohster NHhe. Lobenserinncr ungen. Vol. J. 1884-1927. 526pp. 

ujary. But so fair .a detailed examk hook is offered* not simply ;as a des Geistes. Vol, H. 1927-1967. 496pp, Stuttgart : Deutsche Vcrlugs-Aiistnlt. DM-"-* 8 ® 

awblcm irMArtMUto »ma 301pp. Munich: DTV. DM,!* 


nianent place in out historical vocab- 
ulary. But so far. a detailed exami- 


Book is - offered?, not simply ,a$ a 


nntion ’ of the role, of the. t German ’ sburce but- as - an nrgument- L ^n argii- 
judges was Jacking, and is the ment which is now familiar and to 


r achievement of these, young German 
historians to have supplied it. 


which they contribute nothing new. Arnold Brecht’s two great volumes 


: . The .legal profession, by its very 
nature, is conservative,; put the cpn^ 
servatlSm of'the German judiciary— 4 


L e !l!Sr ;ofr«ii|lM[ion* deserve more atten- 


the r 11 

I/tiT iff . <fc«Mpns abetted' tbe, enemies of. tbe .S'dbdUe rial they wi» got. at least 
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v i or tne^uerman juaicjary— Republic,; compromised the dignity of^ xihl^hls country. He was born in 

. uhder Empire, Repqblio, . or Hitler-- . tbe-slate in the public imnd, .aiid LUbeck in 1884' and his first volume 

?• •• . 2f,*; homo^eoqs,'. djW*.} .dpirtrt'a^l; the pUblisJ-.ruorsdity, which ':dovcrshi3Weuptq 1927.H.ere hewas 
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^hMhg ^wL'^vanfey. niahy judges* afrd 'its' irisfatetice ' on For the ftttt thirty ycairs; of 
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tcn'icw with Pflhner, the Police 
President, as he was called, of 
Munich, when Professor Brecht was 
sent by the then Chancellor, Fehrcn- 
bach, to Bavaria in February, 1921, 


Otto Bruun as Priiw MJnWjJ 
all the time; 
the only stability , 
achieved. For this 


The Gprmnn system/deriyed - ' As Nazism came, to pfOmipehoe- ’ ^ 
t\the Prussian judiciary;. of Ihe' at id ; then to ■Swef- its' natiORalist -!°, f m Hanse town, the onewbioh 
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to try to reduce Bavarian resistance ded Pa pen ana ^ 

to disarmament s ‘Pflhitert remarks Brecht Was IS -jWflj 
on' ibis occasion were very, nearly legal resistance Ag-j 
100 per cent Nazi. Professor Brecht coup d’dtat on Jutf n 
went on to see Hitler, then Ihlrtyr the Chancellor eV 'j 
one. who made no impression on him. Prussian ^overrunen.i^ ^ , 
; The Second .. volume of these fill record 0 1 
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■ memoirs is more confused because 
In • Noveniber, 1933, the author 
: accepted ien academic invitation to 
. America ; he has spent most of his 
subsequent Ufe tbore. He left Ger- 
;■ many, not becailse he was a Jew or 
8 Marxist— he was neither— but be- 
cause, fora forme ^democratic offl- 
, cial, life in Germany find become 
ibtblenaWe. But . of course the last 
six years there -were of unusual interr 
eel; 'and ^re. eloquently record®^. 
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A GREAT NAME IN ITALIAN PUBLISHING 


DANTE'S WORKS 


«A new approach to f La Divina 
Commedia ; " tJic f Commedia’ 
oow available in the text origi- 

3 - known to Dante’s earliest 
•rs H ; "at last - a critical 
tilitioit of r La Divina Cotumc- 
dia’ w . The first volumes of the 
National Edition of Dante Ali- 
dfai’s works, edited by the Ital- 
ian Dantesquc Society, have been 
warmly acclaimed by the critics. 
The following are available so 
(at; 'Monorchia', edited by Pier 
Giorgio Ricci, f De Vulgari Elo- 
qntnlia’, edited by Pio Rajna; 
'joiroduzione alia Commedia', 
'Inferno' and f Purgatorio', edit- 
ed by Giorgio Petrocchi. In pre- 
paration-. Taradiso 1 , 
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NUOVA COLLEZfONE 
Dl LETTERATURA 


Books published so far: 'Gloria' 
by Sergio Ferrero, r Inorgnggio' 
by Gian Luigi Piccioli, f Duc ini- 
lanesi alle piramidi* by Giusep- 


de sfida* by David Ben Gurion. 
r Moric di tin presidente’ by Wil- 
liam Manchester, lit preparation: 
r Colloqui con Paolo VI' by Jean 
Guitton, r Venti lettere a un ami- 
co’ by Svetlana AUiluieva. 


treatises, 4,500 articles, 10.000 
bibliographical references, 1 3,000 
illustrations and 25,000 logical 
cross-references. 


pc E. Luraghi.'Xa digestione ar- 
tificialc’ by Fabio Carpi, 'Una 


forma di lotta contro l'anonima- 
to dei prodoiti in serie della cl- 
vilta tecnologica’ by Lambcrto 
Pignotti. 'Controveglia' by Abi- 
de Paolini, 'Bhrtelemt all'ombia' 
by Gincvra Bompiani. 
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Publislted in ten volumes, edit- 
ed by professors and scholars 
from forty universities through- 
out the world; a complete pictu- 
re of die historical development 
of mankind - the equivalent of a 
whole historical library. 10 vol- 
umes, 7,500 pages, 1,000 black 
aud while and 170 colour plates. 
300 pages of 'summaries’, 500 
pages of analytical index-notes. 
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STRANIERI 


Books recently published: 'Sit per 
la discesa’ by Bel Kaufman, r L'i- 
stmlo della caecm* by Dashicll 
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by Francesco Flora . 

An exceptional 'quality paper- 
back’. Au all-embracing, pene- 
trating arid complete history of 
Italian literature, written by a 
well-known authority. The text 
adhercsj completely to that of 
the final edition. 5 volumes 3,584 
pages. 
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The thirty-sixth edition of Mon- 
daddri's celebrnteid children’s en- 
cyclopedia has’ been, completely 
revised and rewritten- It contains 
a wealth of ;harid 5 pjhe..illqstfa- 
tions and ainHe' Very, lritdst in- 
formritibn, Trie perfect etlucatipn- 
: al aid to the. modern child. Stim- 
ulates ; his interest arid encour- 
ages? him 'to learii and study 
<har(Jcr, .Published itil2 volumes 
with 9,000 pages, richly iUustva- 
. ted, .with a large number of col- 
our plates.. ‘ 
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Art 


SIXTY YEARS OF ISMS 


O NT: HI TJIfc KF.Mf.V difficult 
hid.Ji in the field »f an 
hidoriciil writing is in com- 


^ hi-dorical writing is In com- 
pile a comprehensive. reliable 
account of ihe complicated develop- 
ments in European pain ling and 
sculpture in ihc twentieth century 
which i.vat the same time readable and 
sound in its critical judgment*. Many 
attempts have been made since | 04 t» 
in various languages, but up till now 
none has passed the lest as a perman- 
ently valid and useful work oF refer- 
ence. Professor G. H. Hamilton, 
lately of Yale and currently Director 
of rhe Clerk Institute at VVilliumstown 
In Massachusetts, has taken up the 
challenge and produced a volume to 
round oil the Pelican History of Art. 

Professor Hamilton has been allot- 
ted ;t slice of history which hegins 
untidily “ at the moment when 
changes in the theory and practice of 
Impressionism had become percep- 
tible in the attitude and work of 
Degas, Monet, Renoir and Cezanne *' 
and ends untidily at rhe outbreak 
of the Second World War, before 
many of the major contemporary 
artists who dominate his history had 
entered upon the late phase of I heir 
life’s work. He is very conscious of 
the difficulties which this creates, not 
only for the writer but especially for 
the reader who needs a well-rounded 
' picture of the confusing art of this 
troublous century. Professor Hamil- 
ton makes no attempt to look 
backward at the beginning and 
dovetaif into the concluding 
chapters of the preceding volume, 
Professor Fritz Novotny's Paint- 
inti (i/iff Sculpture in Europe 
1780 to I88u. This scents to be a mat- 
ter of bad editorial policy, but the 
effect is that Impressionism falls sadly 
between two stools, its great 
decade ( 12170 - 80 ) receiving no mure 
attention than the sketchy treatment 
given it by Professor Novotny, the 

GifiRUH Hi-ard Hamilton^ Point ini’ 

and Sculpture in Europe 188 ( 1-1 WO, 
44.1pp. iw plates. Penguin. 16 Os. 


l early development of Monel and 
l Cezanne being hardly discussed and 
Uazille passed over in eight lines. At 
the other end of the period Professor 
Hamilton has not been able to resist 
the temptation of over-stepping his 
limits to mention the post - 1940 work 
of such challenging figures as 
Matisse, Braque, Picasso, Le»cr. 
Mird, Beckmann and Kokoschka, 
although he holds back when it comes 
to Giacometti, Chagall, Sutherland. 
Masson. E r nvt and Arp. As a result 
the end of his text suffers from 
ruggedness, incompleteness and 
imbalance, and this is emphasized by 
the fact that where he oversteps his 
fixed limit in. time Professor Hamil- 
ton goes warily and compresses his 
observations into a few lines which 
are not so much inadequate as unjust. 
This is all the more of a pity in tlu: 
the body of his book makes a lot of 
good sense. 

* + * 

The art of the twentieth century 
has been more individualistic and less 
coherent than that of any other. 
There have been theorists by the hun- 
dred, movements and counter-move- 
ments have started and died in a mat- 
ter of months, wars or revolutions 
have repeatedly broken up collective 
efforts at creation before they could 
gel going, charlatans have thrived, 
assaults have been made on every 
kind of aesthetic, technical, visual 
and cultural belief, convention and 
habit, anti there have been endless 
experiments. All of this the would- 
be historian must chart, without fall- 
ing victim to the utter confusion of 
Values which it has produced, and at 
the same time try to single out for 
.special examination the relatively 
small amount of truly constructive 
and creative work which has lasting 
value. He cannot hope either to 
jmppsc a pattern on it aU or present 
it with any sort of logical evolution, 
for between one country and another, 
even between one man and his 
friends, there is no truly generic 


bond. Professor Ha mi It mi, who 
seems io have thought deeply anil 
fruit fully before pulling pen to 
paper, is fully aware of the chaos 
through which he must thread his 
way and. though it has meant stretch- 
ing the meaning of words, has de- 
vised a cunning yet sensible sulution. 
That is to say. he opens 
with a .section entitled “ Later 
Impressionism " which also embraces 
Whistler, Kudin and Rosso. He 
follows this with a chapter headed 
" .Symbolist Art ”, inio which he 
lumps the obvious French artists, 
Ihe Nabis, Munch, Art Nouveau, 
prc-1406 Picasso, Burne-Jones, 
Beardsley, Vrubel, Bakst and Maillol. 
Then conics ’* Expressionism " with 
the Fames, Ihe pre-l‘H4 Ciennnns 
and (eccentrically) Henri Rousseau. 
Next is “ Cubism ", which also 
includes Futurism, Orphism, Vorti- 
cism and Purism. Then “ Abstract 
and Nun -Objective Art", which 
extends from Kayuni.sin, Supremat- 
ism and Constructivism to De Stijl, 
the Bnuhnus. Ahviruclioii-ircniiun, 
Kupku and Nicholson. " Dad a and 
Surrealism " follows. After which 
" The School of Paris 1920-40 " 
serves as an omnium gatherum for 
Modigliani, Soutine, Pascin. Utrillo, 
Chagall, Tchelitchew, Bulthus, Bran- 
cusi. Arp and the later work of 
Matisse, Braque and PieassO. And 
linajly, in his last chapter, headed 
" Independent .Schools and Mas- 
ters ", Professor Hamilton picks up 
the remaining hits- Cirnv, Dix, 
Hofer, Beckmann, Spencer, Moore, 
Klee, Kokoschka anil any previously 
undiscussed practitioners of painting 
and sculpture in German v. Austria, 
Belgium. Holland and Italy. The 
scheme at least looks tidy and by 
virtue of his approach Professor 
Hamilton appears to make it work. 

It is not loo much to sav that this 
is the most comprehensive, intelli- 
gent, readable and honest account 
of contemporary European art which 
has yet been written. For those who 
find the language of most content- 
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n porary criticism impenetrable, who 
il have a built-in resistance to endless 
a encomiums and special pleading, and 
s who really want to know and under- 
stand something about vvlial has been 
going on in art during the past IU0 
years, this is the volume to keep 
handy. Professor Hamilton has opted 
s for treating our artistic discontinuity 
r with a discontinuity of his own de- 
s vising. I hat is to say. he has cut 
s up his hook into a series of small 
J sections treating of a man. a inovc- 

■ meiU. a short period, a geographical 
» area ora technique and strung them 

■ together as best he could. ’Hie result, 
. which shows a certain degree of 

■ underlying logic, is rather like being 
i presented with a series of articles in 
‘ a major encyclopedia, but at least it 

■ is fcasy to [ind in the indexes what 
' one wants, and having found it each 
' essay turns out Lo be clear, informa- 
tive and self-contained. Dates arc 

1 there in plenty, a certain amount of 
history and biography is provided. 

1 source documents are quoted and a 

■ representative group of works is 
lisLed, reproduced and individually 

, explained. This is first rate peda- 
gogy and Professor Hamilton de- 
serves high praise for his sustained 
effort (even when he is clearly unint- 

■ pressed by his subject) lo be fair, 
Impartial and alert. 

But, of course, from some points 
of view this method has drawbacks. 
Thus the reader who looks for a 
generalized summary of major stylis- 
tic problems will be disappointed. 
He will never discover a single essay 
which will tell him everything he 
should know about, for instance, the 
manifold “ primitive " or basic art 
forms which have influenced modern 
artists at different moments, or the 
neo-classical revival which affected 
all the arts simultaneously around 
1918, or even the different "con- 
straints” and conventions from 
which our inherited conception of 
what constitutes "Art ami a cor- 
rect employment or the leelimciil 
means has been progressively freed. 
He can find out quite a lot funin- 
dexed) if he is prepared to seurcli 
in ten or twenty sections, hut that 
takes a very long time and gives 
only n piecemeal result. Another 
cause for regret is the small amount 
of attention which Professor Elamil- 
* l °n pay* to relating the art of our 
century to political, economic and 
sociological developments. 

, However, we must beware of ask- 
. Ing loo much of him because it is 
evident that, in spile of the .160 pages 
of printed text which he has filled. 
Professor Hamilton has suffered 
from a shortage of space. It is 
equally clear tlial while he has eure- 
fully woven his 200 illustrations into 
his essays he has to -refer to a groat 
many other worlds of equal impor- 
jhnee which he would have liked 
to reproduce. Obviously these limit- 
ations are to be regretted, but they' 
dol-hot hy ahy means constitute a 
•. fetal defect, for in many respects he 
has made oF the concentration of 
hft .writing a]:i‘eal virtue. Words 
'aTinut: toasted. 1 
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it Trench pmserb says “Go«nl hloud nc\cr 
KL ung nc meni pas' nnd n w haul um to 


Hiking a closer kmk ai the 
j lUheitc. From l.oiiis H.icheiic, \\ln» 
gL fiuindaiwns of die puNWiing house back 
• i, v; io Robert Meiinierdii lloussny. die present 


rj,« to Ruber l Meiimer uu • . me i-uxiii 

SofLihmirie llaJieite and a ik^ceudant 
^ founder, there is Hie same willpower ai work 
aLymc concern i>« enligluen die spirit ol men 
Siding i hough I • 1 Inis. ,.i er a pei ioil of one 
wisland fifty years of coiiiimanis and tciiaeimis 
/Mlie history «'f the Hacliclte lamilv and dm 
iTnof Hanoi are closely connected. Wc musi 
Ifetibat this continuity in our age of disoider 
rictangc is uncommon and esiraoidiiui.v. 

Mi us nothing, in the hegi nninr. to indicate 
Oit Louis Hat Irene would one day choose to pur- 
< j a career ui die hook trade. 1 1 is father was a 
■‘iniaciit Dt the military hospital "tics Oi,ean\” 
liEiri,. In 1815 he was invalided out of the 
pitjuiihout pay and it was li is wife, Marie- 
Ebitxift Hadn't ie, who had to pro\itle ihe means 
sbwg up their children. She found a job as linen 
rii! it ti« former l.ucv linpciiul which, in lx| 4 , 
1*1 Kividcd its former name ••College I.ouis-lo- 
Creid", ind this job enabled her two sons, the 
was to die :il the age of twenty, 
b te educated there.- Marine completed a solid 
tf uindiiv classical cdiic.iiioti, in September 1 K 19 
! U'iilljihctu wok part in a competitive exmuiu- 
; atioa fbr odiniiuincc to the l .cule Norinnlc and 
'umM He seemed to tv; on the threshold of 
■ alKiltiatunhcrsiij career when a despotic act on 
I f.'fjiloftliegmernniem of Louis Will decided 
! Khi*bi. On the I 5 lh December 1821 the Duke 


lo Ihtshc adds ihauhatu 
m ti Cannes pain^ 
Ralhers which he ,h ffl \ 
was nut “Cezanne's concm 
volumes in space"*, much a 1 
rhythmic exchanges bei« rt! 
three figures and the shimmy 
brown and yellow foliage 
the blues and greens of ifni 
scape ”, Given this sensitive ui 
nl the. start, it is odd that Profr 
Hamilton later refers to Fam« 
“ iqjaressive " and "destrued, 
The second aspect of Ch» 
influence follows when Prefe 
Hamilton points out that is Iti 
Braque and Pica^o, itbiejd i 
seeing ** decorative features m 
covered and began to "j 
constructive, spatial tlmwiis' A 
" the perspectival ambptv" uli 
coloured planes ip his work. H 
fessor Hamilton's Vcairant J 
Cubism, lo which ijm leads, is * 
but some what incompltie in v 
as there are several important^ 
which he does not Ind 
Specifically one notes lir 
says nothing about either i 
Picasso learnt from ihe tafc 
of African sculpture and the p 
ing of Henri Roussenu or ibrf 
subtle interplay between cab 
and intuition in the work of 
Gris and his impressive dcubf 
of the language. Nor indeed 
fessor Hamilton's analysis oils 
work clear-sighted or fullcn^ 
never looks properly at whu h 
before 1914 and is certainly ip< 
in seeing there “ the associaiiMJ 
figure with machine clemeah 


cfSkWouaj replaced as Nlini>ter by the exiic- 
Ir/iiVUkle. On the 1 st June 1822 the government 


fttwJttopm of ti real -Muster of the University 
tkfi hid beta nipptv%M:d in 1815 , and designated 
#c Abbi I'rJjidnnns, who was Jiaplain to the 

King an! had just been iKiininatcd Archbisliop “in 
ti'iilijf’ofllcrinopolis. A buttle had begun and 
wfflthtFcoIe Non iijIc, which was judged to be 
h» tol, vr, suppressed. . Louis llaclieltc and 
fay of his compunions were expelled faun the 


^misfortune c»iukl luve been fatal for him but, 
aJun Mhller of the Academic l’ranvaiso says in 
LienaUHcslu»ly u which has been the basis for 
fJiitsIfjliiN years uf apprcnticesliip in the haul 
Jadnf work and poverty- in the words of 
impite ■•ihc rdsier mother of man”- had pre- 
PWUoislIacliclic for ilia bailies dial were lying 
\Z' ,[ n ISJh lie decided to buy the l ibrairie 
« ll,e 01 I lei >ri Breton, a notary, not 
amuihforthelhe lailwr unieitmrkablc titles the 
~® p w f? r published (amongst them Cicero’s 
iri^il aEamst f ‘ ,l,lil,c ) ; >s for the publishing 
ih * k cnt ils To Louis 1 laclwtte 
SlfT * as 1,01 onto Ihc Marling point of a 
J^Mcntei prise, Inn also a kind ofeompen- 
°^ r .his death his fronds took pleasure 
%SS ath !^ Br *‘'^i*Ie (he words of this man 
al ’to lo resign himself to the 
bau been expelled fron\ Ihc university 
doc f ho ’‘ ^ lh ‘W 1 duill still teach). 
W dJS d r Uu, ‘ !w illl d remained true to his 
hiwji™ ihrow a, light on ids whole life. True 
ftip .la y!®. ■, rKn d'» und to Ills iitcals lie would 
fcHin'tonb ^ il . ,c bw'nt could justly sny, when jio 


&{« 2 l ! m l, P l| w wcrel of 1 ladieltc’s 

." Q mrbnlden Fcole Nomnilc hud been 


«)ttd ini;; l 5 ?. r P- M l‘ ten Fcole Normnle hud been 
fetdteVim C | ,CC “"d m his drawing room, 
tiu. (ojr^dty found encolirugcment soon 
‘^>bcn after the lull of Charles X 
S??* ‘'P Mild Guizot, who 
iNiiiWo ^ 4 of cl,ulr Ht ll \* fiorbonne one 
aliWwj i PJ >n?Ss 1 1 of t,U} Ecolo Nofmalo 
farftwin being a liberal, was 
I’Mblic Fducation. Now tlio 
^ 2 'arifa ^ 11 d devote liin^elf entirely lo the 
10 develop primary education 
frfki, - * wl, ile the Minister saw Ids a rout 
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v j I Sinpe' : Professor H ami It on deye- 
' ' 0 fts': riq connecting, argumeni and 
.. my* no claim ' to ■ advanding 
.. new ' theories of his own, it 
|s neither appropriate nor po'ss- 
£ !e *o ^«um|riarize' his thinking.. 
But ,.;in juifticf ro the conKcieh- 
tiqUsndss;with .vyWph this guide has 
..' OMm. tor ittin. somblhing should be. 

: ‘said "of its finer points. Professor 
iSrpaHiqiildfly good In his 
uisciissipn - Oi vthe feter Works of 
Monet and Cdzahne,'; showing how 
y.-Mi)' the , end the ' dialectic • of 
,, ImpresstOnisinv : was 'reversed '- knd 
%' t.n e revelation of . the .. outer 
jWorid became tfrd disclosure .of. the 

? }ost intlninte, private sensibility”. 
Topi tih&fe be goes oh t6 discuss the 
' CffectJi : qf. “ the npw syn thesis of 
vision and expression *: which they 
hud Created fend to demons hate how 
out; of u grew a new “ concept of.tlie 
•expressive properties of form, line 
and colour practisetl by Gauguin,' 
Vap Gogh and the 1 Art Nouveau; 

■ artists, which eventually led both to 
the Fauves. lf to the- transcendental 
^aesth&j^s of. Kapd insky and Marc ” 
'and [ later, to “ the discovery and for-:, 
mulation- of abstract - and,, -don- 
objectjvfl.art'”. .Professpr Hflntill° n 
iglsp* explains vi'ilh great clarity the 
itwd-sjdfd, influence of Cdznnne on 
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by H. Bonnier 


Ilucjicllo. as the list of ct.lucotioii.il hooks a ml perlo- 
dicak published bj' him proses well enough. Ihe 
biuli mill doielopmcut of primary eilucation in 
i ranu’ uic reflected in the liislury of his publishing 
cnicr prise und rarely has a pi is ale pcivm ever done 
quiic so much fur the ediicalion of ihc people on 
his own initiative. As this noble policy began to 
hear fruit the linn started to glow, in "iX4CJ I .mill 
Haihclle appointed Lmiis Breimi, ihe son uf the 
notary who had helped him tn pm chase ihe L iluairie 
Hiedif. as his associate p.utner, anti nine sears later 
I mile le’mplier joined him. In fact. Kiweeii 1840 
and I Si»4, when H.tchellc died, hi*, bu-incss became 
the leading puWLsbingciUcipiise nut only of France 
bin of the world. Two words may be siiflieient 
to explain this striking commercial Miccess- rail- 
wav bookshops. When the Unisena] Lxhi bilion 
opened at the Crystal Palace in 1X5 1 Louis Huchctle, 
on his way to l oudon together with l.'inile Tcmi>licr 
and .some of liis uldest cullahuratuis. conceived ilic 
idea uf what was to be one of his imM during 
\enl i ires. There was nt that lime in London a 
bookseller named William Henry Smith, who 
specialized in the sale ‘or periodical* but also 
ninnufjclurcd suilca.sos und diaries. Was it this 
dual aelisity that made Hachette think that a tra- 
veller was not only in Want of u siiiuase but also 


of books? No matter what it was, on the 21st 
Mnreli 1851, the rim twenty volumes of Librairie 
H ache tic’s new series “Hihholhiquc des Chcmiiis 
do lor” were deposited at the nil ices of the Northern 
Railway. On the 24ih I chniary 1854 lladioilc 
ollered the N.mhein Railway n yearly rent of 
1,501) francs for the right to sell papers ami maga- 
zines in the live major stations of ilic line. This 
was the i nodcsl. beginning uf liie railway lHmk .liops 
enterprise, 

'Ihe newly discovered market led to the creation 
uf new soiies and uf ihc scum Collections that were 
then created, four remained a success for n long 
lime.. Tliesc were the "HibJiciihequc Riise”, the 
''Uibliiiihcqiie des Meiveilles", ihe Travel (iiiides 
nowadays known as ihe ’‘Guides B lens' \ and ihe 
translations of iimels, which in the middle of the 
I Rib century lirst aroused ihe interest uf a wider 
French public in laiglish literal nrc. In fact, some 
of the princip 1 r.aih.irs uf lliis collection wcio 
Lnglish-spe.iking — Uiarluttc Bronte, Bulwcr 
Lyiiun, Charles Dkkens, Disraeli, May nc- Re id, 
Thackeray and Mrs. Bccclici -Stowe— but there 
were also German authors such as Goethe, llaufT, 
Immcrmaiin and Ludwig, Russians such us Gogol, 
Pushkin mul Turgenev, as well as some Italian and 
Spanish novelists. Claries Dickens nol only had 
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iris complete works published in 28 voliinics, but 
also udvised Louis Hachette pcrsoimliy which 
Fuglish novels would be suitable fur Irn'iishition. 
Tire .collecliun of children's books was no less 
important. On the 1st October 1X55 the Countess 
de Segur, who. embarking on a literary career at 
the age of 55, became one uf the principal and 
most successful authors of the “Biblio.lhCque l(osc*% 
signed her contrast with ILiJictic and thus became 
one of Ihc lirsl to write for lliis new collection. 
The sales ligurcs of her hooks arc still impressive. 

•‘ Lcs Malhcurs de Sophie” sells 37,757 copies a 
year and “Mehiioircs d‘un iiiie" not less Ilian 
24.7')4. These two have sold a total of 1,714,711 
anil 1/04, 075 copies respectively since they were 
lirsl published, and two mlicrs — “Lcs pclites lilies 
uiodclct'” and “Un boil petit diable"— Jmve also 
botli passed the 1.500, ono mark, 
hicncli liier.u me was nol forgot ten cither and as 
the years went by the names of George Sand, Lamar- 
tine. Michcicl, Tainc, \icwr Hugo, -Gobincnti, 
Froiikeniiii, etc., were added to the lisL of Haclietta. 
amliois. Special mention must, however, lx: mado 
■>l' Lire name uf I hire, who un the list April 1X41 
was pul under co in i. id io compile ;t new elynmlo- 
gii.;d dictionary of ihc i'reireli i.ingirtgc. I’ubii- 
caiiou of this iiifHiuiiK-nt.il work was not started 
until 1861 and was mu -completed until 1X72, 
Much patience had to he shown by 1 hre hello and 
his assusiutes until it was liliished; this is evident 
from ihc publisher’s correspondence with tlio 
author, which' could still serve us a model to many 
a prcsciit-duy publisher. 

Having laid the fminda lions of so powerful and 
lasting an enterprise .md seen its initial success, 
Louis llaclictte was able lo die in peace, and may be 
ihe date of his death, which occurred on the 31st 
July 1X64, is just uimihcr in the long history of his 
Jinn, because in reality he w;u one 'of those who 
never die. That is why all the publications of 
Lihruiiio llachclle still bear his name on the title . 
page, as a sign that his successors, direct mid . 
collateral descendants alike, consider themselves 
as his spiritual sons. 

Since that day in 1864 three wars have upset and . 
completely changed our world and Librairie : 
llachclle lias had to adapt itself to new' conditio ns - 
wiUionl losing its unity and purpose, so as to bo 
able to fulfil ils mission in accordance with the 
concepts of its founder. In this process of adup- . 
tut ion Lite fouiulaiii.ni of Mviogcrics HnehcUc, now | 
Non vc lies ^fescigci ies de la Prcvsc, was the first ' 
step, the creation of a foreign department, “Ddpnr- 
(cniciit Htrangcr Hacheile'', the next, and finally 
1 Indict to obi ained exclusive sides rights 1'rojn cer- 
tain publishers. As to the activities of the Ddpnr- 
tetnent l'l range i tljchcue, a few words of expla- 
nation arc necessary. 

Towards the end of the fi^t Woild War, Louis 
Hudictio, grandson- of the founder anti then/ 
President of the Cerda do la Librairie, the. French 
publishers* association, hud said : “After victory, 
the prestige of our country, will be greater than 
ever before, but if wc want lo maintain and in- 


ejease it wc must steadily develop our literary and . 
scientific relations : with' ihc universe/ Our teachers 


ntemational 


DEPARTEMENT ETRANGER 
HACHETTE 


distributes abroad the books published by the members 
of the Hachette group as well as those of all other 
French publishers 


will bo pioneers of the French book, die university 
will consider it an honour to help us complete out 
task. Wc, on our side, must Improve our methods 
of production and .strongly organize our trade in 
order to obtain the place on the world market 
that wc merit”. Following this line tlio nudn;. 
purpose of the Dips rteme ill Ft ranger Unchetto is ' 
.Ihc piomoilop of French culture : throughout tlio • 
worjd. fact, hot only Hachette books, but thoss . 
of mtmy 'Other French publisiieri tiro exported by 1 
this department. To run this collective service.; 
_ successfully .a, well oigiuilzcd docuiuentiitlon and.’ 
"an: efficient blbiiographfcal research' centre are 
essential, . ' . , . ; . ■ 

T)ie world-wide activity of HuchcKc lias favoured 
Jhe iccoiit' ■ .'creation .-.bf ' ti rights and penufsslons 
deptirtiiient, tho z\geuco Hadiefie de Cession do i 
DrOils; which dei|ls Willi IrahsliitiOii rights' of tlio 
books 1 published by Haelieilc und promotes inter- . 

! nallanAl co-productions j.c. thc simuliuncuus pu-. 
blkationipf one book iii varioiis oiiunirics. ■ . ■ 

.The successors of Louis Hjerteuc. evpactaHy Edmond; : 

, l 7 oncci;and Maurjca LabnUrbl^ liavc kept tlic.clia- • 
merer of Librairie, Hacheue intiia in the com^c of ■„ 
adapting It fgrihor to the vortdi lions of bur ago. 
thrqugh the. Restoration.' t lie July Monarchy, ilia 


LIBRAIRIE ETRANGERE 
HACHETTE 


supplies foreign books in France in cooperation with 
the many branches of the international network of 
Hachette 


i nrpugn mo Kosjnnmon. me July Monaivtiy, mo 
Revolution gf J84S, the Scc<>nd Lhipire, the reign •. 
of tliij G^mniuiie and three coii'iccutivo Republics'; 
Librairie Hachette has ecuivirmtly grown iii,aecor-- ; : 
dance with Hie rules and principles Llid dowii by.'y 
its rounder. '' Its present directors’ Rolvrt Meimifcr.: • 
du-jio.ussby and Itbicr de, Roqualiaiiryl cumin ito ' 
ip-day wlutl ; others Itii'e' begun, before them, Tfio ; 
vvcll-ifq nipped modern; printing of lice of Brodurd & 


Tattpin, the aftili.iicd pnWHilqg luniscs. I asqucllo, 1 
. Eayaid, G rasset, O. [>: I t/LE., hiucK ; 1 al In iitl icr and 
• the giapt ertteiprwe of the ’TJviO dc Piiche”' 'c.l*>2 ' 



AGENCE HACHETTE 
DE CESSION DE DROITS 


deals with rights and permissions and negotiates 
co- editions, it replaces the former Service dos Droits 
Franc; ais et Etrangers 


mitlion books sold since Its civtitipn;.-ihcy . all ■ | 
afp pattk/bf lhe srim^ cmcrprisc. .With the perip--;;; 
■dkaH a'tld novv5paperx # . tLit-l|ieriii:y ivprks aiultho 
.magifllVcntiliusi rated books, tho travel guides and ';.. 
lhfe dhi(dr^ii*s books elf pg .lh*_ teslUiioks Uieyv j 
vpubKsjti Libhnlrfe iffudietie fuis split itself al tlio F 
-sejryi^.ipL mass' culUli'O and duiS givcii itself ilia v; 


Modem ’and officjertt 'cfiitljl Uint'. enables it to Uvo' 
^ tchitc (nollodfiti founder, ‘■Sie’quoquedocebo**, 
Tl\e fidelity 'to thig motto over a hundred and fifty 
yepni ^rtainly idejits-iiientiort./. ' ■ ! y- 
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The Parents of 
Oscar Wilde 


Art 


NOT SO MAJOR 


Terence de VERE 
WHITE 


William Lipkc : David Bomberg. 132pp. Evelyn, Adams and Mnckay. £3 3 S< 


first-class reading — with clarity and wit he disentangles, 
as far as possible, facts from myth’ The Times 
'He knows the period intimately and he has collected a 
formidable amount of source material, much of it new. 

His book is fulJ of fascinating detail* The Guardian 46a 


Captain 

Cook 


Sir John 
GLUBB 


The Seamen's 
Seaman 


Alan 

VILLIERS 


The Lost 
Centuries 


'With his wide experience 
of sail, is an excellent 
biographer for Cook' 

Sunday Timas 

'an enthralling biography 

of a great man’ 

Times Ed. Supp. 35 S 


The fourth and final volume 
of Sir John Glubb's great 
Arab history covers the 
years 1145-1453. Earlier 
volumes were THE GREAT 
ARAB CONQUESTS, 

THE EMPIRE OF THE 
ARABS and THE COURSE 
OF EMPIRE. 

'few men are better 
qualified to bring such a 
period to life' Sunday Times 


What is the system? 


It Is an open conspiracy of some of the most high-minded 
men who have ever graced British public life, inspired by 
humane and civilised principles. Its results for Britain have 
proved even more disastrous than might have been 
expected if they had been a greedy bunch of scoundrels.' 


the system 


David Bomberg was one of [hose 
arlisls who had a little talent, no 
deep aesthetic convictions, a very 
high opinion of his own importance 
and a permanent grudge againsl his 
fellow artists and society for not 
sharing it, His meagre abilities were, 
unluckily for him, only meagrely 
rewarded during his lifetime. Mr. 
Lipke has written this lengthy criti- 
cal biography in the conviction not 
only that Bomberg painted “ the 
most experimental and intriguing 
worksdone in England before 1930" 
but also that " he was a major figure 
in twentieth century British art". In- 
deed he does not hesitate to describe 
his book as “ this major estimate of 
Bombcrg\ significance ", 

The .plates selected to illustrate 
such high claims, which show a 
group of coarse and ineptly executed 
works, do nothing to bear them 
out: every visitor to the large 

retrospective exhibition of Bom- 
berg's work aL the Tate Gallery 
in the spring of 1957 must have 
seen for himseLf that he was a 
painter of small consequence. After 
all, it is by finished works not by pro- 
clamations and intentions that an 
artist js judged. When Roger Fry 
wrote in 1914 that Bomberg was " evi- 
dently trying with immense energy 
and concentration " to 11 realize a new 
kind of plasticity ’’ he was not mis- 
taken. The will and the effort seem 
to have been' there, but alas not the 
inspiration. One has only to look at 
the angularly hewn wood-block styli- 
zations which represent figures In 
Bomberg’s works of J911-1914, and 
the pscudo-Op checkerboard which 
absorbs them, to realize the truth of 
Frys further comment that these early 
paintings are no more than a " colos- 
sal patchwork design ” made up of a 
meaningless but eye-teasing pattern of 
black-and-white or coloured squares 


or triangles. Bomberg was no doubt 
doing the best he could to imitate cer- 
tain modernistic mannerisms of Euro- 
pean artists, and no doubt he believed 
he was achieving great things. But he 
had neither the vision, nor the under- 
standing. nor the temperament to use 
this stirL of language and create any- 
thing worthwhile or original. 

In so doing, Bomberg even seems 
to have been going against his 
natural inclinations. For not only 
does Mr. Lipke stress how deeply 
Bomberg was rooted in the atmos- 
pheric painting of the New English 
Art Club but his subsequent work 
proves it. Had Bomberg been 
possessed of deep artisLie convictions 
he would surely not have listened to 
Muirhead Bone telling him to dis- 
card “a convenient uniform" and 
try instead a " franker naturalism 
and see how much of design and 
simplified feeling you can get into 
that ". He took the advice calmly, 
exchanged geometric constructivism 
for topographical realism and settled 
for doing "sober, serious, reallv 
record’ work" which is wholly 
undistinguished though it was to 
occupy him for more than thirty 
years. It is in connexion with this 
weak and often untidy post-1922 
work that Mr. Lipke writes of Bom- 
berg’s “juicy, sensuous canvas 
covered with richly brushed pigment 
m addition to the objective descrip- 
tion of an experience 

Neither before nor after the switch 
was Bomberg highly regarded by the 
critics or favoured by collectors. No 
doubt Mr. Lipke is night in saying 
h< - was “ neglected ", yet it seems 
difficult to blame his contemporaries 
for judging his work correctly. What 
did Bomberg oifer that was not far 
better done by others ? Moreover 
his capacity for taking offence and 
for quarrelling with potential patrons, 
added to his natural bombast and 


' t ig.aucnated 

P-dhy for his plight. It j s 


onc is ... h ; evinced ||* 

one is the most important 

British painter of (he twentieth 
nry to quote Mr. Lipke. ft 
ihe men of i aslc , the critics J 
public who must discover that 
themselves in the paintings and * 
to proclaim it by their pens Jfc 
purchases. Bomberg carried thing* 

such a point that, in the last** 
of his life, he dropped painting an 
spent practically all of his 
writing mythical, involved ar j 
lengthy letters to The Tim 1 

lo prove that he had bw 
the great innovator among m«fn 
British artists. Moreover in 199 
he refused to allow the Beaux Aid 
G allery to organize a reirospeciiu 
exhibition of his work on the ground 
that its "complex development 
could only be properly surveyed and 
revealed in a show organized "by the 
Tate or the Arts Council " fare ii 1 
something sad about the arnHtne* I 
and excess of zeal with which Mr. 
Lipke has set about trying to pTomoie 
a minor artist who died ten y»rs ago J 
and whose reputation is never likely 
to come up to his aspirations. Can ii 
really be serious when he miles, ft, 
exnmple, that in 1958 “the ew 
agreed " (names unspecified) that's 
a landscape painter, Bomberg wauSt 
twentieth century master*’? Tl 
smacks of the worsl type of cfaauvb 
ism, yet Mr. Lipke is actually e 
American who teaches art history^ 
Cornell University: Be that as it mi; 
For those who are interested in B « 
berg and in the dreary details ol & 
history of art in England during th 
first half of this century he hasdja 
his job thoroughly. The volume e 
illustrated with thirty-iwo blacks 
white and fourteen colour plates. 


'■ the Misgoyernment of Modern Britain by 


Max NICHOLSON 


SOUTH OF THE BORDER 


of British miagovernmant, its causes ■ 
end its cure, and one of the moat important -books of ' ' * 

me decade. ■ .• ' .ji 1 • 

_*•: ■? ■' r* • , ,, -'.Jv; • ■ SQs •; 




Mary STEWART 

The Gabriel Hounds 


v' a^d a^so ' q fm any re out a t ion^ A ^S®f ss ‘y?p <io ^P ses . of Classic Civili- architecture can wc follow the 

the loss fcnownbut best founded is -S ?-? 1 n a i (eigl)th century as well ns appreciate Ihe result: 

A 43<).and among the Mava cltv simp« u/n« another . Ini 


the loss' known' but best foiindod Q | *4 T e PMhu?cdn (eig])th century as well ns appreciate Ihe re?u|t: ' 

• ■ ''that df historian of bre-Columbian - refnhM 11 ? ar rK$ the clly stales Wfl8 however another. . 

' MejticoU -iTo this'- be has 1 over the ^Shth to ninfh centurles), bo suggests Beginn ing before the big cities, l 

' years,’ broutft.a n ^eliSual grisp ?^ kdown «««■ ■ ''*»& lb * 0,mecs £ t 

of (he essentink"nf n minii.. by . 1 ■ , re ( usnl of the peasants to const and petering out ra $P 


' years, brought an intellectual grasp by the rrfSd . f b ^ kdown wluscd slr P ,, « lh ™ m ihf OlmengB 
■j, of Ihe essentials of .a totally alien 1 f ! hc .Peasants lo coast and petering oni ra 5 

'civilization, and an cmotiotid sVm- foeocraitq .institutions they times in Guerrero and .alon 

Cfpftffiy with Ui'beonl* ahd £2 uld A 01 ****** J? or Understand. Fociflc was a style •. of P 


her fine nezv novel of intrigue in the High 
Lebanon . The Book Society Choice 2 i 8V 


, -civilization, and an emotional ston- T '• ? iniU[ “ lll| n s »»«y unies in uuerrero 

;rpathy wlffl Us '-people aitd products Thp? l J ol . ! i hare or Understand. Pacific was ft . style, of 
- derived lo .part froth direct experii £ her ® ®Vldene$ that even the crafts- and sculpture which, even if h 
' euce of the surviving but nqw primi. ft* a H e f century, modest, betrays a cer^Jq 

* • ti ve Indian communities. The present * ,he * slcIa ® not nnd simplicity and ipjrte ^ 

umi>t »r .i ... . SHOW exactly whnr iu». ninm p#>fllkhp suirif 


more realistic spirit 


. "Romantic'' Is an epithet that does .ecant justice to the *'• 
cleanness, of her style And the astringency of much of her ' 

.. observation . . . her success is well earned fof there IS ■ - ' = 

• 8nd nothing ihebhlhe made 

: ln the devrelng New Statesman ■ . 


V society 
th of the 


Swinging JitpiierM) 
mtheRdm Lougks ^ 

riezd novel bv the • '• ' that 


vidual artists with- ideas 
as well, as craftsmen j, 
collective effort to ulj^g 
Soustelle Kas 

whole conspectus, set Mi" 


Qm^novelby the ■ the first nov&frornyk 

m 

,vyrliea: 'with, humour.and' ; Hngfy 
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SCIENCE AND LITERATURE 


By Raymond Qucnvua 


r.. u iV E NO difficulty in 

accepting the idea [hat the 

educated man, I honnclc 


LTSr ^ « « 5 «'Pi 

ice With biology, physm 
fSalics; this may, well Im 
ijeducaied men, but it is not so 
K Not only arc they hostile 
S,, but their minds are closed 
Sillier frightening extent, lo 
their number, even today, 

i » p « 


^ people called xa\ nnt.\— the 

!SSous of all their games 


Bolorious of all their games 
a, of course, the atom bomb. 

^ Kill the fashion for a poet to 
aitathfdocs nol understand the 
tone about mathematics. Such 

. i . _ . Ia n it/lniTA 


iRg «... « 

<th only too willing to endorse 
Jt Hugo's ludicrous and muddled 


L'Bcfflmu. rocs hideux que rongenl 
Jes varschs 

njas B KbAkilx, mCIds d’X el 
P d'Y grecs; 

nK solutions, calculs oil l'on voil 
pendre 

14iM qui > rampe. informe 
scolopendre I 

fie unknown, hideous rocks which 
seaweeds terrorize 
piw wiih A's and B’s, and 
X's mixed with Y’s; 
liMt/joiimioo; to this Ignoble 
breed 

don rampant clings, Amorphous 
millipede I) 

hi iwd to read the whole poem 
iCahl") in Tonle la lyre to 
real idea of What anti-^cientific 
y is like : you will learn from 
Mng other things, that a poty- 
ffl h a madrepore — and a 
Mul "one, what’s more. Science 
h sort can only be the work of 
b frighifnl people, as Edison is 
to be. for inslance, in Villiers 
*-Adun*s Ere future. One par- 


chiutrist. A psychologist or psychia- 
trist in a novel is always a complete 
idiot and. more often than not, dan- 
gerous. There is nothing more re- 
volting for a novelist than scientific 
psychology, which is quite under- 
standable, since the novelist considers 
that it is poaching on his preserves. 
It is true that in the last few years 
many novels have stopped being 
" psychological ", The writer who 
turns his back on science is 
at (lie .same time turning his 
back on psychology ; this is a 
retrograde .phenomenon analogous 
to the one that is affecting philo- 
sophy, for philosophy, having 
abandoned cosmology to the physi- 
cists. has given up any attempt to 
guide the course of the social sci- 
ences. It has fallen back on the exege- 
sis of poetry. And it is not absolutely 
irrelevant here to speak of the atti- 
tude of French philosophers to sci- 
ence (hi least until very recently), since 
many of them are also writers, or 
esteemed for the quality of their style 
( like Bergson). The philosopher's 
hatred of and contempt for science, 
though, goes back no farther than the 
beginning of the nineteenth century 
(to Hegel nnd Schopenhauer, which 
latter considered the existence of tan- 
gents comic to a degree. At the begin- 
ning of this century, Alain, the philo- 
sopher and journalist, said that read- 


theory was an attack on him, the time 
specialist. To use the same expres- 
sion as before, someone was poach- 
ing on his preserves. Bergson— for 
it was he — immediately published a 
book called Duric et siinulttiiit'ili?, 
which proved one thing nnd onc thing 
only, namely, that he hud not under- 
stood the theory of relativity. Blinded 
hy passion, he had been in so much 
of n hurry to demolish it that he had 
not given himself time to go into the 
question to any extent. To Bergson’s 
credit, though, it must be added that 
he did not subsequently allow the 
book to be reprinted and that it does 
not appear in his Complete Works. 
Nevertheless, there are still some 
philosophers (in France, at any rate) 
who believe that Bergson “ refuted " 
Einstein. 


The Rougon-M acqmo ts, the Natural 
and Social History of a family under 
the Second Empire, or at least more 
in the way of a scientific vocabulary. 
We should not forget that Zola wrote 
Le Roman experimental (1880). 

As for scientific terminology, poets 
and prose-writers generally use 
it only with circumspection, which 
is not a bad idea, given the 
level of their knowledge. Many 
examples of its use. however, 
can be found in Proust, who 
takes some of his metaphors 
from the vocabulary of biology and 
physics. A thesis has been written on 
this subject, I believe, (in America) 
and there are many examples; here 
are sonic based on mathematics. 


fic vocabulary. It is true, though, 
that we arc here concerned with 
Proust, and that Proust is Proust. 


ing a textbook on mechanics made 
him laugh heartily.) 


It 'would be worth while analysing 
tills passionate attitude, the most 
typical example of which is the fol- 
lowing-fan incident over which a 


chaste veil is usually drawn). When 
the theory of relativity was beginning 


jlic jnutre. \jne par- 
■ mlkrealed category of 
I? the psychologist, or psy- 


to be known in Prance, one philo* 
sopher reacted lo it very badly. As 
he had written a great deal about 
duration, he considered that this 


In this negative climate, which 
lasted up until very recently and 
which is even now only partially 
being dissipated, it is clear that Ihe 
novel on a scientific subject is rare, 
not to say inexistent (we have to go 
back lo Rosny). The same applies 
to the novel whose subject is the 
world of the scientist (we have to go 
back to Maindron). I won't insist 
too much on the inslance of Villiers 
de ITsle-Adam and his burlesque 
Edison, though Alexandre Arnoux’s 
biographical novel, Alyunihme, 
about the French mathematician 
Evariste Galois, who was killed in a 
duel at the age of twenty, must be 
'mentioned. As for French Science 
Fiotion, it can be reduced to two or 
three names (which include that of 
Jules Verne), as what passes for 
Science Fiction in France consists 
for the most part only of anti-scien- 
tific pamphlets or a-scientllic elucu- 
brations, and writers of this type of 
literature have not the sdighle&t idea 
of what Science Fiction could be. 
There is more science lo be found in 


The lines of n face can be studied 
as In a “text-book ... of the only 
geometry that had any value ’’ for the 
narrator, or ihey can seem to be 
" some algebraical problem ” whose 
‘‘formula" he Is trying to “work 
out". He speaks of the ** identity" 
of a woman as “ the sign which sums 
up her permanent personality, the 
algebraical extract, the constant", 
while he states that he has “long 
been trying to extract. . . . something 
like the square root of her unknown 
quantity ”, and he wonders, apropos 
of Alberti ne’s body, " what logarith- 
mic table it constituted ", for all the 
actions in which it might have been 
involved to cause him such intense 
anguish. 

The “algebra of sensibility ", the 
"graph M of his suffering, converting 
two people info “ commensurate 
quantities", the name Guerin antes 
“ profoundly modified ” by the appel- 
lation princess, as a quantity is modi- 
fied by “ the mathematical . , , sign 
that governs it " ; these are just some 
examples->-and there are very many 
more— which demonstrate the meta- 


phorical enrichment of language 
made possible by the use of a scienti- 


Our quest, then, has nol been enr 
tirely negative, and if we were to go 
farther back in time we would find 
other tangential points (lo make 
Schopenhauer laugh) between 
science and literature in France. 
Strictly speaking, though, in most 
cases it would seem to depend on. 
the individual writer’s personal in- 
terest in the sciences rather than on 
a profound relationship. Valdry was 
i n I e res ted In ma the m a tics a nd 

Charles Cros. wrote some remarkable 
Piinclpes de w dcanique ciribrale, but 
there is no trace of these preoccupa- 
tions in their poetry. We have to go 
back Lo Peleticr du Mans and du 
Bartas to find scientific poetry; 
poetry, that is, in which not only is 
the subject scientific but in which the 
language of science is also trans- 
muted into poetry. This was what 
I was trying lo do in my Petite cos- 
‘mogonle portative (1950). I hope I 
shall be forgiven for quoting myself, 
but I am trying lo make the picture 
as complete as possible. Moreover, if 
I had been writing this article only 
a few years ago, I could have 
stopped here. As it is being written 
in 1967, there are two points on 
which it needs to be completed. 

The first is the establishment of the 
social sciences qua sciences, as a con- 
sequence of which philosophers and 
"men of letters" are being drawn' 
Into' the scientific sphere. . Linguists, 
psychologists and sociologists can no. 
longer remain ignorant of mathema- 
tics. Psychologists and ethnologist* 
can no. longer remain ignorant of 
biology. Criticism. and literary his- 
tory have followed suit ft Is not en- 
tirely arbitrary to connect the "new' 
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an organic collection of printed sources on th&. history 
of the Comintern, starting from: 1.919 up. to 1939. . 
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novel" with ilii* movement. In all 
this there is a combination of ex- 
tremely complex phenomena which 
Would merit diicussion in another 
silicic. It is ;i Iso further evidence 
of the tendency, which I mentioned 
above, of philosophy to abandon any 
attempt to direct the scientific study 
of man. 

The second point to which f should 
like to draw attention is not entirely 
foreign to the movement l have iust 
been .speaking of hu t has arisen com- 
pletely independently. As a symbol 
•ml symptom of this L should like 
to lake as an example a study group 
of which I was a founder-member 
(once again I have to quote iny- 
iclf) with a “ scientist ”, Francois T.e 
Lionnais. 1 am speaking of the 
Ouvroir dc Literature Potent idle 


(Workroom for Potential Literature'), 
the so-called Oulipu, which, since 
I960, has been working towards the 
discovery of new or revived literary 
forms, this research being inspired by 
an interest in mathematics, fts aim 
could be described as the founda- 
tion of n new kind of rhetoric, a 
new rhetoric which, nowadays, could 
not possibly do without mathematics. 

This is not, it must be added, a 
question of trespassing on forbidden 
ground. The poet has always been 
dependent at least on elementary 
arithmetic. If he wants, to write an 
alexandrine he musl be able to count 
up to twelve; for a sonnet, up to 
fourteen, and for n sonnet in alexan- 
drines up to J68. There is a ready- 
made answer to the argument that 
few pods, these days, bother with 


writing sonnets and alexandrines; 
this is, that we can suggest that they 
do nmwthiag else. The American 
mathematician A, A. Mtillin (quite 
independently of the Oulipo l has re- 
cently suggested the generalized 
tank.i. which raises the problem of 
the division of prime numbers into the 
prime number of all prime numbers. 
The seslina, a form used by Arnaut 
Daniel tat the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury! and Dante, when generalized, 
also raises an interesting and unusual 
problem in connexion with the theory 
of groups. 

The work of the Oulipo started with 
several more or less automatic tech- 
niques which consisted of transform- 
ing texts and making inventories of 
old forms and processes. The analysis 
of cryptograms, acrostics, and so on. 


should also, in my opinion, cm ich the 
new rhetoric in the Mime way ;is 
various sorts of hiaiiiteasers have 
led to the creation of the theory 
of probability, of topology and 
of game-theory. So far. all the wnik 
of the Oulipo has been concerned with 
the syntactic aspect of liiciaiine : it 
is now moving in the dbection of its 
semantic aspects (in which we have 
had precursors such as Propp and the 
Russian Formalists). Apuii from the 
French, among others who arc work- 
ing in this field I should like to men- 
tion the German school of Max 
Bensc, even though it is more speci- 
fically “ experimental whereas wc 
reject anything we consider random. 
Finally, we can say that we have 
already gone beyond the stage of pure 
research, and that sc vein I works in- 


M’bed hy this new . 1 ™ > 

up^tredorwilKoonJ}^^ 

All Hus goes to show nl 
’ ,s « Ihc important 

c a use seten :c 1 has n • u w » 
ated the social science". fi? 
if U survives, cannot ignore 
evon lc* ra „ i, r e m,rS3i& 

it- Finally, ms alhhe ii me hS* 

more evident that 
enmpmes the sciences is rM 
(Mathematics - Phvsicc ' n;„i 
Anthropology), hut that it ft 
circular, and that the social S, 
are intimately linked to niathcX 
]t is quite clear, therefore, (hath 
Js noil, mg to .stop Poetry uki* 
place in the centre, without Ibw* 
losing anything of its specificity. 
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Science 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE’S SAKE 


Raymond Bourdon : V Analyse mathimatique des faits sociaux. 464pp. Paris ; Plon. 2Sfr. 


A famous philosopher of science. 
Thomas Kuhn, writing on quantifica- 
tion in physics, informs his readers 
that the facade of the Social Science 
Research Building ai Chicago Uni- 
versity beat's Lord Kelvin's dictum, 

“ If you cannot measure, your know- 
ledge is meagre and unsatisfactory ”. 
He later goes on to quote with evident 
approval the comment made that the 
practical meaning given to the dic- 
tum by social scientists lends lo be 
“if you cannot measure, measure 
anyhow ”, This in some ways typi- 
fies the reaction of the natural scien- 
tist and the mathematician to the 
often frenetic attempts of socialscien- 
tists to achieve quantification. This 
desire for quantification has been 
motivated by several considerations 
— 'to make possible the use of power- 
ful mathematical and statistical 
methods for Ihe analysis of research 
findings, to provide a basis for the 
construction of quantitative theories 
and to assist in ihe -establishment of 
law-like propositions about social 
phenomena. All this, ii was thought, 
meant that social data must be 
mapped on to the real number system, 
and very 1 many examples that are 
now quoted as historical warnings 
of “ pseudo-quantification " were 
thought at the time to have achieved 
this desirable level of measurement. 
On the other band -it is, undeniable 
that there has also been a seml-> 
conscious desire to emulate the more 
" advanced '* : sciences, and thus 
obtain -greater scientific kudos. 

Jtv the,, past, • mathematically- 
inclined sociologists* Efforts hicvjs not, 
only met with little mathematical en-’ 
courogtmenl.: but they-, . have^ also 
encountered . principled' , opposition 
within ihe discipline. Despite the long 
history of V political arithmetic, “ in 
Britain, and' the work of such soda-’ 
legists as Quetelet in France, and 
despite the imaginative use of statis- 


tics by Durkhcim, such efforts were 
frequently deemed to be inappro- 
priate to sociology, and incompatible 
with the verstehemie sociology of 
Max Weber. . 

But three recent approaches have 
revolutionized the whole subdiscip- 
line. The first important development 
was the codification and formaliza- 
tion of the procedures involved in the 
social sample survey (which was then 
a new scientific tool), associated 
especially with American sociologists 
and with Paul F. Lazarsfeld in parti- 
cular. After this, attention was in- 
creasingly tunned to the general 
nature of empirical inference in 
sociology and this frequently took 


the form of developing probabilistic 
models for the analysis of quantita- 
tive da-la. This approach has now 
reached a high degree of sophistica- 
tion and has widened to include much 
more general problems. Secondly, 
rapid advances which have occurred 
in psychometrics, associated espe- 
cially wiih Clyde Coombs (which are 
often concerned with measurement 
at lower levels than the real num- 


for sociological models and research 
methods. In addition to these three 
developments there has been a rapid 
increase in attempts at formal theory 
construction, in developing mathe- 
matical models, in the use of the 
electronic computer for the simula- 
tion of social processes and in the 
use of the new information-process- 
ing disciplines lo mirror social and 
psychological processes. 

It -is sobering to remember that 
almost all these advances have 
occurred in the past two decades, and 
that the majority have only been 
implemented in the past few years. 
In spite of this increase, there has 
been a rather slower growth in the 
number of articles and texts devoted 
to the area, and it has long been the 
complaint of those attempting to 
come to grips with the subject that 
there was no text that covered the 


area in any systematic fashion. Over 
the past few years such texts have 


ber. system) have been given direct 
application in sociology, ■ and 
have provided the social researcher 
with a considerable armoury . of 
formal tools, Thirdly, develop- 
ments. In mathematics itself, as well 
as in computing science,, have been 
found to be readily. Interpvetable jn 
sociological terms; isuch areas as 
graph theory (see- especially C.:- 
,Berge’s Thfar.l'e des. graphs at ses 
application* and : Structural Models 
. by 1 F, ■ Harary and others), , game- 
fiheory (See Game : Theory . and 
Related Approaches; >fo Social: 
Behaviour, . ediLed, . by ■ M; Shubicl? 
and-. Prisoner's Ollemmd by A- 
Rapopqrt artd A, C: Chtuflihah) and 
matrix algebra (see Paul Hdrst’s 
Matrix Algebra for Social Scientists) 
have all provided useful . paradigms 


the past few years such texts have 
begun to appear, and these are best 
represented by An Introduction to 
Mathematical Sociology by James 
Coleman, and P. F. Lazarsfeld and 
N. W. Henry's edition of Readings 
in Mathematical Social Science. 

Raymond Bourdon has worked 
with Dr. Lazarsfeld and, with many 
others who have pioneered the sub- 
discipline. and has himself been 
active in the development of mathe- 
matical sociology. His V Analyse 
.imhihimtiqne des falls saciuu.x 
makes a . worthy and worthwhile 
companion to the previous works. 
•It will prove to be an extremely 
valuable; reference book for the 
reasonably numerate sociologists, 
ahd lt Will also provide a represen- 
tative introduction tp the subject for 
■ those' : outside soci ology. . To the 
less . Numerate sociologist and to the 
non-mathemalically, inclined reader 
generally, it serves well as a justifi- 


cation of formal approaches in the 
study of social phenomena, and it 
may be here that its chief value lies. 
The subject-matter of such a book 
should be presented in such a way 
that those unfamiliar with the field 
will feel that the rewards justify the 
devotion of valuable time and effort 
necessary to cope with the formal 
apparat-us. M. Bourdon succeeds 
admirably in doing just this, and 
there is even an air of excitement and 
freshness in lihe way his material is 
presented. 

The book is divided into four 
parts. The first part icovcriqg pre- 
liminary epistemological problems, 
the analysis of concomitant varia- 
tion and the analysis of complex 
causal structures) is probably the 
'most elementary and most easily 
readable portion of the book. It con- 
tains little that is radically new. and 
concentrates mainly on the analysis 
of qualitative interrelations in survey 
material, Coleman's formaliza- 
tion of conditional probabilities, and 
the Sinion-Blulock .models for 
inference of causal relations among 
correlated variables. In the second 
part, attention is focused upon parti- 
cular problems of causal analysis, 
and here M. Bourdon skilfully uses 
McOill's work in multivariate infor- 
mation transmission as a method for 
causal inference and measurement. 


The third section is concerned en- 
tirely with dimensional analyxis and 
typology construction, and draws 
heavily on recent work in the evolu- 
tion of probabilistic models of meas- 
urement, and types of non -me trie fac- 
tor analysis. Much of this work will 
be new even to many of those who 


keen up with developments in scaling 
ana measurement, and it Indicates In 


and measurement, and it Indicates in 
a dramatic way how this area has 
been revolutionized, and how the 
classical problems of p«,eudo-<juftnli- 


fiemion arc being attacked and js 
mounted. 

Lest it be thought that maltanafr 
cal sociology is limited to state 
analysis, and neglects the analytic 
change and process, the last pari it 
concerned entirely with moddj d 
social processes. Many suck mtftV 
are stochastic, being founded basic- < 
ally on Markov chain analysis, 5bd 
models nre commonly used io many i 
disciplines, and it is no surprise to 
see them applied to changes in alti- 
tude, social behaviour and such phe- 
nomena as occupational mobility 
Rather less frequently known modi 
are also dealt with— including 
applications of latent structure i 
els, net-theory models of difluswwl 
well as models based upon Ibelfc 
son distribution and its conlap’J 
relatives, • 

M. Bourdon finishes the bool 
what may be the most promis 
development in mathematical sot 
logy — the testing and ddvelo 
of theories by the use of s 
tion techniques, exploiting both 
tal and analogue computers, rad 
also provides an extensive 
graph y of relevant work., 

The existence of a discipline 
sociology, which can happily o 
both history and mathematics, pg 
critical role in preventing the jr“ 
zation of the arts and science*, 
the obvious application ol **, 
copts and methods of the 
mathematics " in sociology * 
some justification for this « 

— for those who need it- 1 
quantitative sociology rtwy. 
it will always be 
need not fear that u will in any) 
bo emasculated by the l ^ r8 ! 51 ,^ 

of formal method*. 
work plays an important roi$.r 
development, und one can oaj 

that H is 'I'"'* 1 ? ‘“f*" 
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25 years ago we went into exile 


Ml 


Twenty-five years ago, Pantheon Books, New York, began to publish. 
Its beginning was the continuation of decades of European publishing, 
jn Germany, France and Italy; an attempt to maintain in the U.S.A. a 
culture whose future seemed far from assured. 

During its early years Pantheon published, in English and some- 
times in French and German, much of the European writing that had 
never become known in the U.S.A, and some that was being written 
even then, in exile or underground. The list was exceptional, ranging 
from Berenson to Broch, Claudel to Camus, Gide to Maritain. 


In the years that followed, Pantheon reached a wider p'ubiic as the 
publisher of such European works as Dr. Zhivago, The Leopard, and 
the American Anne Morrow Lindbergh. 

In the last five years Pantheon has concentrated on finding Iha 
authors, wherever they might be, who could describe and interpret 
the culture that has come to link Europe and America. Many ol the 
books described below are the results of this co-operation; part of a 
common pursuit largely by this postwar generation to cope with the 
problems that threaten us all. 
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Reports from Villages 


Books from Europe 
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In publishing Jan Myrdal's extraordinary 
Report from a Chinese Village, wo realized that 
this book offered an altogether new way of 
viewing the revolutions that had taken place 
In the lives of people. By letting individuals 
speak for themselves rather than using 
the findings of polls and questionnaires, one 
could gradually gather evidence for a picture 
of the basic social changes taking place 
throughout the world that would be both 
accurate and vivid. We therefore decided to 
find others, on an International basis, who 
could try to write similar reports from other 
villsgas. . . . . 

DIVISION STREET: America - Studs Terkel 
LIFE IN A CU BAN COUNTRY TOWN 
-Josfi Ygleslas 

CKEBIKA: A Report from a North African 
Village — Jean Duvlgnaud 
A REPORT FROM A FRENCH VILLAGE 

- Edgar Morin 

REPORT FROM A GERMAN TOWN 

-Jurgen Neven-Dumont 

REPORT FROM AN’ ENGLISH VILLAGE . 

- Ronald Blythe 

Work has begun bn other reports from Russia, 
Greenland, India, Japan, eastern Europe and 
other countries In the third world. 

Division Street: America and some of the other 
: reports will be published In Great Britain by 
Penguin Books (appearing first in hardcover 
under the Allep Lane Imprint), In Germany 


, by Nymphenburger, In Sweden by Norstedt. Irt 
'Denmark by Gyldendal, In Franco by Fayard, 

. eiuj In Italy by Mondadorl. 
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Choosing only from the most recent years, here 
Is a sample of books from Europe Pantheon 
has published or Is about to publish (marked *). 
PARASITISM AND SUBVERSION 

— Stanislav Andreski 

AMBIGUOUS AFRICA - Georges Balandler 
CLASSES IN MODERN SOCIETY 

— T. B. Bottomore 

HISTORY OF THE COLD WAR — Andrfi Fontaine* 
LES MOTS ET LES CHOSES - Michel Foucault* 
ANNA KARENINA AND OTHER ESSAYS 

— F. R. Leavls* 

ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY: Its Theory and 
Practice — C. G. Jung* 

CHINESE JOURNEY - Gun Kessle and 
Jan Myrdal 

WRITERS AND POLITICS 

— Conor Cruise O’Brien < 

ECONOMICS: AN AWKWARD CORNER 

— Joan Robinson* 

THE RADICAL TRADITION - R. H. Tawney 
CHINA LOOKS. AT THE WORLD 

— Francois Geoffroy-Dechaume 
CONFESSIONS OF A DISLOYAL EUROPEAN 

— Jan Myrdal* 

THE SOCIOLOGY OF MAX WEBER 


Pantheon Studies in 
Social History 



rapresentour attempt to publish works In fields of 
social, economic, and Intellectual hiatory which wa 
foal have been neglected In the United States, 
concentrating on the work of young American scholars 
and of historians from abroad largely unknown In the 
United States. 
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— Jullen Freund* 

THE SOCIOLOGY OF MARX -Henri Lefebvre* 


PORTRAIT OF TtfE THIRD REICH 
— Joachim J. Feat* 

THE CRUSADES - Zofi Oldenbourg 
THE MASK OF APOLLO - Maty Renault 
THE TIN DRUM — GOnter Grass 
OBSTACLES - Relnhard Lettau 
-END OF THE GAME - Julio Cortfizar 
HOPSCOTCH -Julio Cortfizar 
THE WINNERS - Julio Cortfizar 1 
THE STORY OF A LIFE - Konstantin Paustovsky. 
THE POLITICS OF EXPERIENCE -R. D. LalnB 
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THE MAKING OF THE ENGLISH WORKING CLASS 
- Edward P. Thompson 

THE NEGRO'S CIVIL WAR— Jamos M. McPherson 
MADNESS AND CIVILIZATION- Mlctiet Foucault 
THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF SLAVERY 
—Eugene D. Genovese 

GUNS, SAILS AND EMPIRES -Carlo M. Ctpolla 
ANCIENT INDf A-D. D. Kosambl 
1848: THE MAKING OF A REVOLUTION 
—Georges Duveau, with an Introduction by G, Rudfi 

In 1963 

FROM REFORMATION TO INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
—Christopher Hill !■ < 

INDUSTRY AND EMPIRE-Erlo Hobabawm 
KINGDOM OF THE KONGO— Georges Balandler 
THE INTELLECTUAL ORIGINS OFTHE AMERICAN 
RADICAL T RADITI ON— Staughlon Lynd 
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AN INQUIRY jNTO.THE POVERTY OF NATIONS 1 
By GUNNAR MYRDAL The product of a decade’s 
study, thl? Is the eminent economist's master work, 


monumental and overwhelming prase ntatfon of tty . 
greatest danger now facing mankind— that of hunger 
and economic collapse In the world’s most populous 
area. Published Inconlunctlpq with the Twentieth 
Century F\i nd. Three yoJsJ, boxed. p« perback. , , 
Jarluary, $7,96 - ' 4 I . ■ 
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HAPPY CHILDHOOD OF SCIENCE 

J. F. SCOTT iEdll Vof. IV: I694-1709. 378pp. Cambridge University Press (for the Royal Society), ill Us. 

Tlea-him* ii? An I ll/ilk iL. et ti t. ’ .a . . 1 ■ - 
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[ ,n decent yssra', Pahthebn has begun to 
; Publish a number of booke describing — and 
«t tlpies seeking to change — America as it , . 

• today. Ariiong these are: ... 

• ■ Pn American Society . . 

• CHALLENGE TO AFFLUENCE- Gunner Myrdal 
“TJE.LEVITTOWNERS - Herbert J. Qans .- 

• IN A FEW HANDS — Estes Kefauver ■ :• .. 

•’ ■ JHE POORHOUSE STATE Richard M. Elman 

^fia^8mlth N frR0M M,SSIS8IPPI • 
v;THe schoolchildren 

: f. Greene and Orlfitta Ryan 

- Loreti Miller • ‘ . 

id SOUTHERN, JUSTICE- Leon Friedman . / ■ 
J^Ainarlcan Afls’ 

^• ^yURLWES INiTHE BEBOP, BU^NESS 
;IhM^H£ ? melody? —. Martin Williams : 


Panllieou 
Anti-Text Books 


■>*% 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY WITH PICTURES 
MUSIC — fet’er Yates 


batfie for positivism under rhe be rinef : • learned journal s.: ■' \ la 1 recent m6n | hs afl.ont amid each . -Sfiry^S The uri- ’ flgureS- ? fore;be t^r . -i V- . 
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, , Next spring Pantheon will Initiate a major . 
serlpfllaunchsd by The Dissenting Academy, ’ 

■ a ^otyctlon Of essays fcfltlclzlng the teaching 
of the varfoi/s humfinistlo disciplines In ' ■; 

. . American universities and offering specific , 
alternatives to the current subjects ehd , . 

: methods! One of the contributions, “The. 
Responsibility of Intellectual^" by'Noam .' , ' 

. Chomsky, which bes aPP e ®red [ n n Vany mag- 
I " azlnes |n the United States and Europe, has 

■ al ready focused attention on thq col lection. We 
will then publish a series of parallel collections 
which wil| seek to do In each of the disciplines ■ 
what Thp Dissenting Academy will have done for 
the university as , a whole. 1 Each collection of ■ ... 
essays will stress the tfforfc being done by young 
scholars and the criticisms whlcfi they have • . 
to offer both of the way In which th^ir subject: 

is belng taught and of the (pie that It Is playing 
’ : In the society a$ a whole, the first of these 
volumes, will be ah American hlstory’^nU- : . 

i'textbook'VToWflriisa New Pest. Following tjils 
’.will belntroductorytextsof economics, . 
sool pfogy;- 1 htei'h eftto n B I roratf 6ri s, ' and 0 viri> 

• 'tually,«H of tfi6 mejordfsclpllftes.. 1 V , , 


For 25 years, Pantheon lias published children’s 
books distinguished by thetr quellty and . • 
excitement, and marked by their unique appeal 
for Children of all ages. This season’s Pantheon 
list includes: v-*-: 

ANNIE, BRIDGET AND CHARLIE ’ : 

■ By Jessie G. Townsend. Ill us/ by Jen Plenkpwskl 

■ THE ELEPHANT WHO LIKED TO' ■* ; --.i >•; ' 

(.’.'SMASH SMALL CAR8 ■ ' •••. .■ :• . : . •’ , 

. By. Jean Merrill. Drawings by Rpnnl Solbert ■ 
THfe TWO GIANTS 

By Michael Foremarl. Illus. by the Author . 
MAGNUS AND THE SHIP'B MASCOT ' 

By HansPetereon.lllus.’by lion.Wlkland - • i'i -r 
DEAR DOLpHfN ■ i ■ ! • . .. 

By Herbert A. Kenny: lljus, by.Kelly Oechisir 1 . 

pNION* JOURNEY. . ' . ; , v ' ‘ :,■• " 

: . By Julia Cunningham. Plcturas.by Lydia Qooley .• 
' THE CLOUD WITH THE SILVER LINING 
;• ■^C. Everartrpalriier/PIctuheS by UMloAcs. “ 

: * PASHKA OF ; BEAR RAVINE-'- ■> 

r . By.GrlgorlFedbaeyev.-PICtUres by Joan Berg 

", 1 yiCtbr., ■!■•*.'. ! > '■• •: ••;.- '• • ' 

: lipngate:Anp;labyrinth 

• ByHerisBaumann • • ::. v 

• THE ANCHOR OF MERCY 

By Pierre MacQrlan . Pictures by, David StoRA-r L .-' ; 

;■ SMITH:.. ;• ■' A':, •> y; 

By Leon Garfield ; Pictures by Antony M.ailHand ; . 

' BUNNYSIDE: A LIFE OF WASHINGTON IftVlNG ! 
1 By James. Piay^edWopd-.PlctUfsa by 1 .. 

Antony Sari? ■: V-': .-.••* ■• 

: A TOUR ON the, PRAIRIES r , . ,v 

1 ! - By Washington Irving: ■ ' .v: . 
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Franco 


BRIAN CROZIER 

The first major study of the Spanish Chief of State to 
appear In English. Brian Crozier has been given access 
to much documentary material never previously made 
available to a foreign writer, and supplemented his 
sources with questions put to Franco's household and 
from conversations with Franco himself. 26th October, 
24 pages of photographs, 15 maps, 70s 


Prison 


MICHAEL WOLFF 

The facts, objectively viewed and honestly assessed, 
with some ideas towards Improving the system. 
26th October, 50s 


Christoph* King of Haiti 

HUBERT COLE 


'The life of Christophe is an astonishing one, and 
Mr Cole tells It extremely well with a wealth of docu- 
mentary evidence . . . this is an important book for any 
student of the vexed colour problem. 1 Derek Patmore, 
Spectator 8 pages of plates, 50s 


Ilie Revolutionary Emperor: 
Joseph ll of Austria 


SAUL K. PADOVER 

A new, revised edition of the standard work 6 ji Joseph II, 
first, published in 1934. SU) October, 8 pages of plate9, 
3 mapsi SQs ; , . • 


HAftOLD K HUTCHISON • : V • i 

1 Mr NutchlBori sees through the * heroic rhyth' of Henry V ' 
.to a man who was 'obld, ruthless end prlggleh', an> 
efficient;!!, conservative rb1er,« forded early In life to . 
face, the realities of power. 12 plates, 3 maps, 45s ? 


The Wobblies 


PATRICK RENSHAW. />; ;Y- : ; • 

The story of the short-lived but Influential AhYerlcan : : 
labour movement, the Industrial Workarh of the World, 
founded In IpO? to prilte- workers ,all over' the .world. 
26th October, 12 pages pfplatesi 45s ^ : - 






: - P|W 6 5 Ur^and^ th e - hqual.q r of medieval London, 

J 0 Huhd red Yeara.Wor a nd ‘.tli e hbrr'ors oftheBldck.' 
peqth, brought vlvldly^to life In this story of ^'Village 
boy who became., leader . of that ■ famous /band of i : 
mercenary soldiers,; the yywte Gompahy, 26th Ocloben* 
• endpaper map9,.30.s : .' : . .• yV;:. ;y ; -.r\_ ;■ ; ■!• .*' . . n. 

|oy Packer 

c.: -v 

■; . May Racken deserveb full rharks- ; i sWiahOvis-hersei^ 
/adopt; not oil v at securihd mlr. aftfenbrin .buf 


Film and Drama 

CAMERA OBSCURA 


BOY’S BRIGADE 


Raymond Dl'RGNAt : Films anti Feelings. 288pp. 3tiplutus. Faber and Faber. £2 5s 
David Thomson : Movie Man. 234pp. Seeker and Warburg. £2 2s. 


VabgasUoSa: The Time of ttie Hero. Translated by Lysyndcr Kemp. 409pp. Cape. 30s. Las I New books for October 
I18* ,A 5 pp. Barcelona : Editorial Lumen. 300 ptas. I ^ 


Of all ihe younger film critics Mr. 
Durgnat is undoubtedly Ihe mu.it 
maddening. Some of ihe others are 
tiresome, especially when they insist 
on aping sedulously everything that 
Ca filers tin Cinema was saying live 
years ago. But at least if we get 
lircd of being told by (hem how 
splendid each and every work of 
Allan Dwan or Raoul Walsh is. we 
can look elsewhere ! we know where 
we are. But with Mr. Durgnat we 
neser do. His trouble is not so much 
what he writes as how he sets out 
to write it. In opinions he is a real 
independent: which would be line if 
it were not for his ungovernable way 
witih words. Or rather, words' un- 
governable way with him. 

His writings give the impression 
that he just lets words pour out of 
him in an 11 neon I reliable torrent and 
docs nothing afterwards to direct and 
rechannel them into more ordered 
courses. For pages he seems to be 
writing quite at random, jumping 
from idea to idea, picking up and 
dropping notions without any rhyme 
or reason and making no differentia- 
tion be 1 ween sensible ideas worthy of 
development which they do not get 
and the sort of nonsensical notions 
that we all find popping into our 
minds occasionally, play with for a 
moment and then consign to their 
proper mental dustbin. Not Mr. 
Durgnat, however,, nnd often he 
reduces his readers 'to a frenzy of 
impatience while they wade through 
the nonsense, wondering if Lhey will 
ever kick against a nugget of sense. 

But it is worth persevering. In 
this collection of occasional writings 
there is much to madden, but also ,1 
lot which is timely and sane. Particu- 
larly Is this true of the first part of 
the book, “ Putting on the Style ", 
which is based on a postgraduate 
thesis written til the Slade School. 
There M r. Dnrgnafs independence of 
mind is most refreshing. AVhcn dis- 
cussing the functions and effects of 
the close-up, long shot, &e., for 
instance, he avoids nil the conven- 
tional explanations, either of the old- 
time theorists or of the newer French 
critics with their head-in-air intellee- 
tualizing, Instead, he points out 
quite properly, that the cruciitl factor 
is the idea planted by the Whole 
■sequence in an Audience's mind, and* 
the audience's. Imaginative participa- 


tion; they look at what (and whom) 
mey are intereitcd in. whatever the 


physical disposition of a particular 
shot, and the emotional effect of a 
shot depends on its context, not on 
any immutable visual geometry. 

The book has its nonsenses too. 
particularly when Mr. Durgnat gets 
on his favourite 'hobby-horses about 
eroticism in the cinema and lets them 
carry him away. But e\en at his 
wildest he looks like a paragon of 
seii.se and reason compared with Mr. 
Thomson. Mr. Thomson, to put it 
niildly, favours the French line: 
indeed, lie seems in have swallowed 
Cahiers whole, and re gurgi lutes it in 
great un assimilated lumps ai the 
slightest provocation. Wherever the 
book falls open we find sentences 
like " In Renoir, Hawks and Pre- 
minger the spatial relationship is the 
manifestation of a social contingency 
and its instrument is an unobtrusive 
camera amenable to the intervals 
between people.". Things arc further 


Complicated bv Mr Th.«,. 
g'-asp on his vocabulary'^ 1 
writes, for instance "a m 
defined hierarchy exists 
1 between paradise 

despair. Jeanne Moreau's lift 
lead lo one or ihe other"- £ 

mean many things, but he surI 

uoi mean hierarchy ". He i! 
.shaky on facts: he might I 
noticed, belore making suchi 
about I.osey's M having 

a provable basis of San Fiufe 
the sleep diagonals of San Franaw 
repented in the interiors of the siairu 
and ramps against which vve set n. 
Wuyne so Lory's world ii 
which the shapes and rhythm, of, 
city have formed his characters 

that the film is explicitly set and, 
shot in Los Angeles. Bui there 
point in multiplying instances: 1 
book undoubtedly makes a in 
strange list-fellow with Rudi Bit* 
Keaton and the writings of Ski 
berg and Eisenslcin. 


Uosa’s impressive first entailing Hie blazoning of physical are destroyed when a Grca 
-V reviewed in the original strength and a contempt for the Intel- takes a bite at his vital 
r/3 of January 9, 1964. It is loci: not once is it suggested, for in- \ n vhe- school showers. 
Show, In a Military Aca- stance, that anyone makes much Intel- wa s a model student, e 
h Uma, Peru, a pupil is chosen Icctual progress at .this school. at his lessons but not , 


■ lima reru. a pupil 

au [0 slea i the chemistry Seflor Vargas l.losa investigates the 
*22 M oers how a form- brutality imposed on the cadets in 
mIs" on him to obtain a lurid iletnil, but he leaves no doubt 
mss and how he in turn is about its authenticity; in their first 
during training man- year, for example, students are sub- 
Mjssibiy by accident, pos- jeeled to initiation ceremonies by 
prisal. The Military Acn- their seniors. Apart from being 
« a handy microcosm of beaten up, they arc forced to 
Hjfldtty-^robHbly the most drink urine, or, if they are 
, Datable *iad socially unjust lucky, “cocktails" of gun grease, 
.America— because the cadets oil and soap. Despite this kind 
■mi every walk of Peruvian of thing, though, they arc never thor- 
oughly dehumanized— there is some- 


■America-because me enacts 

m every walk of Peruvian 


ANGELS OF SUSPENSE 


Jean Douchet : Alfred Hitchcock. V Herne Cinema No, I. Paris; 
L’Herne. 29fr. 


L’ Herne Cftieiiui, which plans 

to study Ihe work of chosen film 
directors, seems to be an offshoot of 
Caltiers da Ciinhna. Familiar names 
appear on the editorial board : 
Alexandre A struc. Jean Douchet, Eric 
Rohmer. And the Cahiers da CinJnui 
first published the articles that make 
up this Hitchcock number. Now 
Hitchcock is to the new-wave enthu- 
siasts what Faulkner used to be to 
French novelists. They are fasci- 
nated by his vision of American life 
—the fast cars, motel* and sudden 
violence. M. Douchet sees Hitch- 
cock as an austere moralist depicting 
the evil that lies beneath the glittering 
surface of the consumer society. 

His book studies Hitchcock's sym- 
bolism. He thinks that Ihe suspense 
of the films springs from Ihe “ eter- 
nal struggle between the angel of 
Darkness and the angel of Light 
All the films nrc battlegrounds for the 
struggle. James Stewart in Vertigo 


commits the sin of hubris in chasing 
the criminal across the rooftops al- 
though he is terrified of heights. He 


is punished by live dtalh at l 
fellow-policeman. But he penkh 
his defiance and gives himself u$ 
evil. But Hitchcock overcome,! 
dreams that horrify and yet fascifi 
him and the angel of Light pne 
over the last scenes of his films K. 
of his heroes is completely deM. 
and there is a rebirth of hope. 
The Birds Tippi Hcdren, the <( 
rich girl who has brought down 
birds on Bodega Bay. is on ihe fa 
of madness, but Ihe love birds--* 
bols of healthy human life-are* 
ried off safely by Rod Taylor’s 
sister. • 

M. Douchel’s delermmaltooio 
symbols everywhere leads him w 
cess: coffee represents evil be«M 
is the absorption into one*Hn 
black substance. He tends also w' 
the films' as the logical projectin'! 
ideas and' to ignore the party a 
matte side. This may explain *Wj 
photographs in the book ait®“ 
pressivc. But M. .Douchdi 1 
is still much belter than mo*® 
fish criticism of Hitchcock. • 


urivil Ihe cadets, as in most 
are quick to categorize cadi 
nib cruel exactness, racially 
uciilly— “ whiley ”, “Negro", 
i, (i mixture of Indian and 
^tl, "peasant"— and with rc- 
it their physical attributes— the 
npl characters in tbe book arc 
»ii the Slave, tbe Jaguar, the 
i(ifao usually comes out top in 
i Misufailioa contests) and the 
d Tbty are further identified 
ijti fy means of flashbacks 
ih 'itfitmpt the narrative and 
ai /i away from the school, to 
iiHAor lo the luxurious suourbs 


thing very impressive in the way they 
cling to their rigorous code of loy- 
alty, the betrayal of which causes (ho 
novel's final tragedy. 

Scfior Vargas Llosa knows how in 
tell a story cnthrallingly (one of his 
merits is that he is wholly unpreten- 
tious), to let the facts speak for 
themselves. He knows how to keep 
up an effectively hectic suspense, 
(hough occasionally he slips into 
melodrama. ThUB while it may be 
legitimate to intrigue the reader by 
keeping some of the flashbacks in an 
anonymous first person, so that one 
is not always sure which cadet’s 
background is being illuminuted, it 


liuDwts. ^ Seftor Vargas j s disappointingly implausible to dis- 
laktu dose look at Inc mill- cover towards the end that three of 


aid In Latin America the cn< j C ( S h ave ia fact been mooning 
7 k a class on its own— it over the samo girl. 
s itself into power when it Adolescence is also the theme of 

CM 10. 


M 

? i 

? i 

* ni 


than a social microcosm, 
the Leoncio Prado Military 
. is quite simply a remark- 
facial institution, and it reflects 
iporttolly Latin American 
bb. mhhmo, whereby to 
* i« the stereotypes of " m«n- 
'b the only respectable ideal, 


the novella Los cachonos 1“ The 
Pups "), Seftor Vargas Llosa’s latest 
book t since The Time of the Hero, 
he has also written an "epic" 
novel embracing all “three Per us" 
—the untamed jungle, the Indian 
sierra and the urbanized coast). 
Las cachorros Is nbout luiw a 
tcn-ycur-okl boy's sexual prospects 


are destroyed when a Great Dane 
takes a bite ai his vital organs 
in Vhe school showers. Cuellar 
was a model student, excellent 
at his lessons but not despised 
by his classmates (the school 
here is very different from the Mili- 
tary Academy; it is run by relatively 
civilized priests). Having trained 
furiously during the vacation, he had 
expanded his muscles sufficiently 
to qualify us inside left in 
his class's football team. But then 
the accident occurs after a practice 
game, and his friends start calling 
him Pichufita, die Peruvian name for 
the damaged organ. The name sticks, 
spreads to the suburb in which he 
lives. Lnter on, his friends start look- 
ing for girls and, although there 
is the hope that un operation 
might improve bis chances, he 
is forced to project an imugc of 
mystery and independence so that 
the girls will not suspect his impo- 
tence. He takes to drink, crashes ears 
and astounds his friends with his 
bravery at riding the waves. But as 
others marry and settle down, lie 
disintegrates. 1 • 

As In The Time of ihe Hero Seflor 
Vargas Llosa conveys the problems of 
adolescence sensitively and authen- 
tically. and is particularly good on 
that curious world of Latin Ameri- 
can bourgeois adolescence moulded 
by the ideals of Mexican romance 
films, and featuring fat, middle- 
aged prostitutes and chaperoned 
girl friends. But Los cachorros 
reads a little as if Lhc author 
Is keeping . his hand in while 
preparing for a greater work. This 
may explain the slightly self-indulgent 
narrative technique, whereby in a 
single sentence the narrator flutters 
about from omniscience to the first 
person. plural. 


MAGIC MOMENTS 


toon. Asturias : 2Yu? Mulatto and Mr. Ply. Translated by 
•fi Cjftow. Translated by Darwin Finkoll and Claribel Alegrfa. 


Gregory Rabassa. 304pp. £2 2s, 
238pp. 32s. 6d, . Peter Owen. 


m 

U 

* 


LARGER THAN DEATH 


EfetDA Maria Szarota : Kilns tier, Grlibler und Rebellen. 
. Jahrhunderts. 396pp.. Bern: Ftancke. 40fr. 


Studlcn zura europfilsqlicn Martyrerdranvt d« ! 


Among the forms of drama which range of twenty dramas, fronw. 1618 
occupied Ihe Europeaii stage in. the to 1673, including works by Bidcr- 
trhnsltionai period of the sixteenth '\iann, Lope de Vega, Calderdn, Mus- 
and. seventeenth' centuries, the . *’ n ^ c jyYondel, Corneille; Gryphilts 

in an <* Lphenstfiln. Conscious of the 


martyr drama is one of the most in- «“ n : ^nscums qi me 

te resting and least explored as a 

whole, though individual works, such S ftn , ^.P 1 * 


whole, though individual works, such com ^ v ^ f * ^ v£t ^ 

.-a? «-=gs 

much of ' the neo-Aristotelian argil- 


tng form of art, she aims at showing 
the martyr figure in the manifold 


much or the nco-Arlsto{elian argu- 
iflwtl of eighteenth-cenlury thcore* 
tieiahs:. which looked for the; psycho-' 


ififer. (hat her action in subsuming 
these primary facets under the over- 
all terms “ artists, thinkers and 


' thing but historical play* 0S *J‘ ' 
desire ihroughoiit 
detect a religious 
leads Vondel, for ; tpsf®*'-- 
Maeghden) to riwi ■’gj 
Ursula and hcrv*v« 
virgins as a transparent ^ 

• toleration of CalhP JlC Vl g ^ 
of CaJvjnist’Intrans'K^J"ji| 
of PuhZia m 

■ covert defence 
■ Oldenbarneyeldt,' 
and executed iA'lW^r ■ 
holddr Maurice of Orafl^.^, 


d Seflor Asturias’s main con- 
writer. and a Guatemalan 
jf* \ Introduce European 
strange, exuberant 
n.tneripdiaD myth. This 
s «k he himself discovered Id 
JJ w ho was. working on 
- ip Paris in thq 
JJ fttet important book, 
Guatemala (L930), ■ is 

Jiff 0cL discovery, 

n *l ,5s 0,1 tho legends 
( W'“ )n, 1 ,parl original) and 
g Wer tacus belvyeon Ittdian 


w-ssss'n'sa.'E 


nt 

l, 

ji 

Bis! 


^de molz (1949) he 
■a]!?— i na nbvejistic 
Ihe relevance of 


^i^racters to modern 
Hulala de ' (at 
Mulat- , 
inhtWi . '.btooitto even 

.u^r^.dpnipnitical hcr- 
0 YuSw 1 sorcerer ' , 

: Before 


If 


.'‘•logical roots Of our . sympathy.: with - * h a "° 

joi Uk character,, is- simply* not. felfr. ; p or ■* nt-rUts " 'L 1 mi*nnt rhn<f* 

. actor-fiRUres in Bidermann and Lone 




Bjdermann and Lope 

sci '\li tier Jy : different that Kil death; at « e *1 

■ the hnnds nf.Snme nVerwMninB tvl-anl J -° f - * e . r ° 1 ?. 11 


" ? V.!f ESS. ca Tories are of . conversion . rkthfir 


. = . Then '■again.’flwrj^M 
strikingly. in the 
lion of the „ tpo^' 

Gryphius v\d ' WgMli 
: forward to iaterdfjj®* dm 
] oi Schiljer). 1 

tifcn faith' the soie ba^oi ^ 
tyr’s opposition aw p .. ^ 

. ■intransigence in de^.P ia , e ; M 
■damental ethical P[ n Jffidk* 
*»‘ Sf.JjMW *"* 2 aW ||fP 


cal) which is new in his work. The 
Mulatto and Mr. Fly is h very rich 
and subtle book, even too rich, too 
kaleidoscopic. Certainly, its insights 
into the sources of fear and desire nrc 
not explored or developed, and can- 
not be, for inngic tons implicit limits. 
In fact some younger Latin Ameri- 
can critics have goiieso far ns to con- 
sider the proliferations of the " magic 
realism " of this book us evidence of 
the disorientation of the Writer whose 
ult[intilc design is to dazzle European 
eyes with his strangeness. ... . 

The , Cyclone, translated from 
V lento fuerte (1950), Is easier lo read. 
It. Is the first of a trilogy aboutithc 
banarth phmtatioris of Central Ahier- 
,lea, which incidentally Is where Seflor 
AsturiaS comes' from and not South 
. America fct the dust cover of the book 


suy'A For Tropical Bananq fnc. reud 
United Fruit ed., the colossus which 


weathers the storms described in those 
novels and continues In reality to de- 
termine the destinies of states under 


end en. Guatemala— an account of 
(he overthrow of president Arbenz 
Guzmiln in 1954 in the interests of 
North American capUul—and in El 
seflor Preshleme , which was published 
in English in 1963 and is easily his 
best novel. The main character in The 
Cyclone is Lester Mend, a North 
American who is torn between loyalty 
lo money ns a, shareholder of Unitcd 
Fruit nnd adventure us a banana 
grower living on his own resources 
in Guatemala. The story of his deci- 
sion to work among the Indians and 
his symbolic death is interrupted, by 
several side [issues, and the introduc- 
tion or. somo of the folkJpric'niate 6 , 
rial, Lino’s, love iQr : ft mermaid, . 
for example,.. seems- igrajujlous*', Bpt. .. 
the most serious fault of Ihe novel fo- 
ils failure to make any meaningful 
connexion between the primitive coni-, 
munnl myths which .giWetn , the, 
Indians’ lives, when they, are not being 
suoked 1 dry- and : categorized by 
modern while civilization; arid the 
political communism which Seflor 


• • ..Hi • 1 » • /• 




that of honour anu 

,of patriotism* or ftJE; j-uj 

-in love. M'PtySST}* 


0 their death ; thrpugh 


?^v.: ’I"- ** *i • 

& ; S pqttlsyytio^'B - b esLs oiling ; hovel- af tho : y ear v 
: ^ 3 stti? U.Sii; NStloTial . .’5 

;;?^Op,kAwird.^8' -y. ;■ 1 r.^.: 




bil(V thoSe aspects 


" r ■ . . »«o..-iuH»i,. i :vaiuc 01 ; rroiesso 


TTTT 


of Professor 
ot lie in the-le 
aiegoriiafion. 

comparative 
tor dtfd pla^, 
1 development 
: is 1 constantly 


preface to ," arivt ■* 

.... no’ 

‘ proper; it is eiffw r e _ .^ e - 
; ; only periptie^'y* 4( 
which ten>pt jr) ‘Dh 

, from, a hiafte*" j 0 ^,, 

lartecd 

■ .given Rpromt JJiJgS'Sy 
the tyrant la hl * JjS'bf tfw 

at leasf as a-«ii^oneiff ^ 

intimate V associated-.^ , .- 


i 


; An ^tensive JPP.|J sjd ^ ; j 









distmSw C ^ ar dream 
fishes, from chads 
UmtUtifarioug frus- 
ffierdbibUTty; 

'ggfsa* 
vjBgss&. 

at To 

■MB6& 

WIpm 
lllM 


the Green Pope.. The trilogy Is full of logy Is preferable both to the Green 
ihe political, passion’ iwhlch Seflor; Pope’s big stick and to Lester Meads 
Asturins otherwise displays in Week- good-neighbourly Liberalism. 


NtAT AMITHESKS 


ZulfikaRi Ghosk : The Murder of Aziz Khan. ..^lSpp. N^acmUiah. 30 s v 
Allhorf T1ie:Mu^er of Azlt Khan' . 

suffers frdro 'an ^vtr-Birftpie 'inbral.;. ard-iwed 'to furaer this design, ... 

nastoral' vfr^'l- Mr; ' GhpSe’s ' ;pt»eM * 


mew breed of industrial ertfreDreneurs, cultures. .by. the harsh W 

; -Zulfikar 0 hose’s, neW'novel is com-, . wdstera .- techuplogy • and ; . profit 
nhflerved. Its n( Vhnh. 


,ing Muslim cotton ; farmer, Aztz *. ■ ■ . p^rxhlc one, At its beat,' 

.^ho consequences, of fflP e textile mills afid ilk town, and 


jtsSmSmd-i 


K ^ sn sLir Thii 


GENERAL 


GODFREY WIMN The Infirm Glory <5ftv) 

JAMES FISHER (Editor) 

Thor bu rtfs Birds ( 50s — Pn‘-p\ ihlicatiun 42s) 

KENNETH PEARSON and 

PATRICIA CONNOR The Dorak Affair UOs) 

WILLIAM MANCHESTER 

Portrait of a President (Ms) 

MICHAEL TURNER Parlour Poet i y uos) t 
REGINALD POUND Harley Street tfOs) 

DOREEN TOVEY 

Raining Cats and Donkeys (25s) 

OLIVIA MANNING Extraordinary Cats im 
ELIZABETH G0UDGE A Book of Peace (30s) 

HEW T. M. CRAWFORD 

The Long Green Tunnel (Ms) 

BLISHEN BOOKS 

Natural History , Tape Recording f 
Collecting (each 12 f 6) 


FICTION 


J0JIN MASTERS The Breaking Strain (Xty; 
MISS READ The Howards ofCaxley ( 2 ts) ‘ 
ADAM DIMENT The Dotty Dolly Spy m 
DICK FRANCIS Blood Sport USsi 

JOHN GORDON DAVIS 

Hold My Hand Vm Dying (35s) 

HENRY CECIL A Woman Named Anne (25s\ 
ALLAN TURPIN Innocent Employments (-?■*» : 
WILLIAM GOLDMAN The Thing of tt ts 
MALCOLM TORRIE Late and Cold vs*) 
EDITH UNNERSTAD Twilight Tales vm 


THE WINE AND FOOD SOCIETY • 


RAYMOND OLIVER 

SatiCCS (32s 6((~~PrefubIicQti{ht #S) ... 

ROBIN HOWE i: i ./v 

Soups 02s 6(l~Pre-piMcathn 25s\ ; .... 


:y * Vr • -.X- 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING !' 

Colour Cookery U9i sdy ■ ■ 


' PfeLHAM BOOKS' 


*;t* v <* •J**- 1 


MICHAEL CLAYTON . - : v , 

A-Hunthig We Will Go (J*i ; 

HlNBY MACINTOSH 

Squash Rackets P*) < v : 

MALCOLM ALLISON 

Soccer for Thinkers ( ios ) 

INNES IRELAND r - . -'v 

All-Arms andElbows ; 

JOHN MILLS^-'y'-'f-^V:^: ' - 

The Family CarsCWpftnfon No. 2 ( 25 s) ^ 




RONCLARKE<//<NOOMANH ARRIS 

Thd loaefy Breed ; Q*m ^ ; - 

PERCY CEROTTY / • , - v 

' Success * In Sport and L%fe> i(Pn 

TOMMY DOCHEOTV: ; 

Tommy poverty Speaks' Oo&- 


un 
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October 12 

r DESMOND ^ 
MORRIS 

THE NAKED 


A ZOOLOGIST'S STUDY OF THE 
HUMAN ANIMAL 


The work of a life-time’s study and 
thought by the former curator of mammals 
at the London Zoo. Of real 
importance as well as great 
k popular appeal, it has become one A 
V of the most talked about books of f 
the year long before 
its publication. 

30s 


BOOKS TO COME 


October j 

FREDERIC 

RAPHAEL 


One of the most accurately observed, 
astringently witty, enrertaining and 
accomplished novels we have published in 
recent years. The first of three novels 
which will chronicle the decline of 
the English middle class since 1930, it is 
l without doubt the most ambitious A 
V book yet published by the author f 
of The Limits of Love and 
Lindmami ; 30s 


JONATHAN CAPE 


jfr : ■ Reviewers 

V - acclaim 


CRAWFORD'S 






‘Extraordinarily inventive’ the times 
‘S omewhere between Kafka and 
die .Keystone Cops. Mir;. Crawford is 
a great find’ daily telegraph 

‘Undeniable, wit And grace of style’ 

. ' _ SUNDAY TELEGRAPH f •>. 

. ■ . ‘As Gershwin to ja2z, so > : [A 

Vl; . y^^vrford.' t6Bret6n , :’ ; \ ■ : .jF- 

guardian ' 


Fiction 


lr* 

ROUGHING IT FOR ART GAMING 

*■ m. _ 11 mi 


MEMORY MAN 


Maureen Duffy : The Paradox Players. 222pp. Hutchinson. 25s. 


tnfl SANGWNFn: II Ghuea 


" Bin they don't give mortgages to 
writers", says Sym, the central char- 
acter of Miss Duffy’s new novel, bit- 
terly crystallizing the despair he feels 
at having to conform to the pressures 
of domestic materialism. Not mort- 
gages, perhaps, but, if you are one of 
the lucky few like Miss Duffy, 
an Arts Council Bursary may help to 
preserve the creative integrity which 
preoccupies Sym. It may also suggest 
the paradox which underlies the 
games we play, the paradox which 
her novel is about; to discover a 
reality in oneself beyond the delusion 
of “ gelling and spending ”, it is 
necessary to reduce life to simple sur- 
vival ; yet, in opting out of material- 
istic society, one risks believing in the 
permanence of ideals and ideal situa- 
tions. The ivory tower, even when it 
is not solitary, cannot resist ihe chang- 
ing world outside. 

Sym has to learn painfully, during 
the months of that winter when the 
Til times froze, how to come to terms 
with himself. He has left his wife 
and child, saved enough from a sum- 
mer’s building labour to exist simply, 
and bought an old cabin cruiser 
moored on an island near Hampton 
Court. At first his new river life 
is a schoolboy game of discovering 
practical skills — how to fetch water 
from the shore, how to remove the 


rotten tarpaulin die r ns led with 

spiders, how lo empty the Klsuii after 
dark, and lu sleep in his clothes for 
warmth. His new friends, the anar- 
chist blusterer Walden and Sassie, 
who grows hemp in tile window-box 
of her little boat and seems full of 
river wisdom, quickly accept that 
Sym is running, like them, from Ihe 
conventions of suburbia. But even 
when Sassie, who shares his bunk 
and soon becomes his necessary ob- 
session. joke-, about the river people's 
mysterious night-time activities -for 
outwitting the law is merely another 
permissible game lo those outside 
society— Sym still feels he belongs 
nowhere and cannot learn the rules. 

His pile of blank paper gradually 
diminishes as the icy days arc re- 
corded in his rambling lonely log- 
book. Great crested grebe, unheard 
of so far upstream, settle on the ice, 
and huge rats defy his poison in the 
galley. As spring comes, it is not 
only the weir that begins to move 
again ; Walden and his long-suffering 
wife are brutally forced into recog- 
nizing the demands of " Ihe tread- 
mill ”, and Sassie rejects Sym’s delu- 
sion that their particular private 
idyll can last. 

Too many questions about the 
purpose of society, (he values in 
marriage, the virtues of total honesty, 


if lifted from 

,h . L st * c . ,e,y Mm Duffy M 
rejects. This would be , 0 
her great gift. Urn tin,/ 

bet ou* in ihe descriptions 

precise, munieni-by. moment ph)w 
experience. To have. read of Sit 
routine on the Mimosa, bre#J-. 
in steaming wet jeans and baft 
with cold, wet, filth and hunur 
almost to have lived the prinft 
hfc oneself. And this is more ft, 
good reportage, because onemSj 
•'•sooner than Sym— that «eo dj 
the practical daily battle auis 
nature, is in itself a game, n» 
honest than mast of us play, h 
not the solution of society’s dilenm^ 
The Paradox Players may be m 
subdued than Miss Duffy's proto 
novels, but perhaps its pfea for the 
protesting minority will pw e 
memorable precisely becaux&jiii 
allowed the facts of eiptricoct t* 1 
project doubts and a kind oldened 
resilience rather than Iht moulhiopi 
of rejection and disgihi. ] 


^guineti is a man of many 
?£Sr» critic, novelist and 


i,vnrv critic, 


there is a reprove- 
"cb of Ihe end papers of the 


directions for playing it 


t . inn . r - f iii 

i back cover, consists of II 
* — . n h n ihmwn :i( 


THE ASSIMILATOR 


Roop Vailland: Vol. I. Dr ole de jeu. 410pp. Vol. 2. Les Mauvals coups. Boh pied, bon oeih 
Lausanne : Rencontre. H.40 Sw. fr. each. 


Sartre has asked the question “Is it 
possible for h Communist to write 
a novel ? ” and provided his own 
answer — a modest one enough when 
one thinks .of his own early leanings 
— to the effect that he doubts it. 
Why 7 Because the Communist 
" hasn’t the right to make himself the 
, accomplice of his characters ", 

One may readily recognize a cer- 
tain validity in such an explanation. 

. Communist ideology, seeing human 

■ beings, as it does, moving inescap- 
ably down determinate economic 
grooves, must in some sense exercise 
a cramping effect on the committed 
novelist. Yet in spite of Sartre's 
doubts, /it still- remains ;true that of 

• .all literary forms trie novel stands 
'out as the one with the strongest 
. . digestion;' artd the. work : of Roger 
. Vailland, wh o conducted a long 1 oVe- 
. .affair with the Party, cbuld be cited 
/ in support of this contention : that 
the novel, now as always, can make 
the claim ; " J’assimile lout.” 

Of course there are times when the 

■ driving together in one harness of his 
politics on the one hand 'and his 
Instinctive feeling for people on the 
other gets Vailland into difficulties. 
And this uneasiness In the handling 

. of a difficult technical problem is 
.! ; MpoSt, strongly evident irt' the early 
work which Is represented by the 
. . three novels here most handsomely 
. i- . mprinled, usefully.-. 'annotated by M; 

■ .Jean Recanati, and prefaced by ■*' 


Jong, affectionate, somewhat man- 
nered introduction by M. Claude 
Roy. 

All the same, the hulk of critical 
opinion would undoubtedly hold to 
the view that DnMe de jeu, his first 
novel published in 1945, and its 
sequel Bon pied, bon ncil, are the 
best things he ever did, even if La 
Lai, more than ten years later, won 
him a considerably wider readership. 
How then js the communism, which 
dominates the two* books, absorbed 
and made noVelislicnlly acceptable ? 

An answer might' run as follows. 
The novelist is not ever a man who 
bodies forth the form of things un- 
known. He builds bn himself. But 
usually he concentrates on the small 
scrap of something embedded in the 
complex self, drags it out and writes 
it large. This, however, Is not Va il- 
ia nd 'a way in these three books. 
Really they are nil. .soliloquies. In 
Drole de ieii and Boil pled, bon oeil 
particularly — Les Mauvais coups is 
much the slightest and least success- 
ful of the ■ trio— what ho con- 
trives is a long, subtly annotated con- 
versation between three substantial 
yet differing sides of his own mind 
and temperament, Fr&Wrlc in Drdle 
de jeu is young, innocent and enthu- 
siastic. In the corruption, and de- 
moralization of a France defeated 


ing at the threshold of adult H 
Rodrigue and Marat are also fca 
Vailland, but at it later stage. Ro 
rigue. still young, is the coo'efl,! 
Pauline apostle, staunch and tufti 
his certainties. Marat, cynical, « 
perienced and older, is yet a nS 
Vaillund. ns hot far certainlie* j 
R odrigue but blown off conwl 
squalls— of sensuality, of sell-oil 
gence, of acquisitiveness. . 

A convert In what ? Cerlaic 
about what ? The faith 
always at stake, which broods ni 
linuousl-y over the vividly 
conspiratorial scenes of th B( 
is communism. There cank W 
when for Vailland comniumsnW 
sents the source of all 'hath 
for a good and happy. 
rigue ' represents this comitwW • 
of his nature, Marat is J 
dissolute Ten n yson-VaiHanp, iw 
for faith but in whom 
endlessly debate. In Son pw., 
oell this ruffishly competent 
receives his quietus: ih^^ 
we are to suppose, VailloMWfl 
whole and committal. / / 

Vailland’s great # 
economical, revealing *3 
is ^throughout Htrongly 1 ^ 


V [uLn * . . 

Two dice arc thrown at 
t fo- and there are various 
■iind advantages as in Snakes 
Ijfcn The material used for 
of the game frequently 
Tin the book and would seem 
'.jMSt of an amalgam u lion of 
a cuttings from newspapers, 
aid magazines and advcrtisc- 
■ elected after a rigorous study 
Julies Divine Coinmedla . the 
anandCapitoline Museums and 
toff of Salvador Dali, richly 
led by personal fantasies and 
in comic strips and strip-tease. 
ik nude women oil top of u 
pied at by a Pope (Dante), 
■a u mermaids, women with 
i people’s beads or men’s legs, 
jcnchuing nien and men chasing 
ki [M useums) and women with 

t itisj moustaches (Dali). Wonder 
tun up, “Thank Aphrodite", 
Miuuld make her a combination 
jS line sources. She is probably 

i u.Mewth §uper%irl who occu- 
siqmlll and is the delectable 
su/tftf winser of the game. There 
iki scenes from music-halls. 
;(Ms, circuses and billiard 
\ icminiscences perhaps oi 
Degas and Toulouse-Lautrec, 
s of Matisse and Picasso 
and subtle touches from Ameri- 
Wesiems and James Bond films, 
to poetry Signor Sanguineti 
myths in a kind of dream- 
gf. In poetry this is not only 
it is the stuff of poetry, 
■n prose the advantages are 
In this book he is thinking 
«« lewis, the historic, the anth- 
jP* .»ndl the mythical, but in 
IN sections, corresponding to the 
squares on the board, there is too 
‘wueiion, not enough continu- 
al Signor Sanguineti s book 
* "Wjtabillly of, say, 
k the conviction’ that whatever 

^5toto WeV ' er i,texplica ^ e il 

of the book, which 
J* hy-out of the game, tire 
5™M,oven if one uses n mag- 
k hardly possible to 
™pse, let alone Pnoia 
u i |5 nor Sanguineti cures 
Vf^ffe-scale version, for 
his fascinating 
jfli&^ hegnJHl fun to play, 
a^fweii rewarded, not 
IS'^^iaKoinLeilcctuiiIly, 


Giuseppe Di.ssI : Lei era I'acqua. 265pp. Milan; Mondadorl. L.2,400. 

" ,hc . ki , rUl ° r ,. wriler belwccn thc wild landscapes of Sar- 
. - not, depending on diniu to some detail from thc past 

V Bels hifn ‘ ,hal seems 10 have an almost hypnotic 

i ? ■ B ^ llSf ,e'T y ; cn ' eut on his memwy-a bund, of 

thing about him lies m the method of grapes, a ringed hand, the texture of 
telling, the powerful atmosphere con- some pnilicuTiu' niece of earth, cloth 
jurccl, the almost dreamlike sense of or stone. 

n inlerWl,vcn ’ Signor Dcssf is now in his late fifties 

m ,,-; . f . I,ie - ? ieni i? ry ' a " d hut Sardinia, where he spent his youth, 

nf c7 lh ,° ,h . CrS: 1,1 iS S,il1 lhC Seltill 8 Of most Of his 

. Ih,n 8 s subjectively con- sturics, and clearly the landscape of 
s duL-d. things that for reasons of his mind. Lei era l aupia is a eollee- 
icehng arc enormously important to ti on of short stories of varying length 
linn and made important to his reader ( 01 | e j s a novella nearly u hundred 
through an intense concentration on pages Jong; others are descriptive 
details and moments. The style is on sketches of four or five pages), writ- 
[he face of it simple and indeed trans- ten in the twenLy years after 1945; 


la table (he is known in this country some appeared in Boiiephe Osenre, 


for two tramliited novels. The 
Deserter and The House at Sun 


others already in book form. Signor 
Dcssf cares little for thc classic lechni- 


Silvano ) ; what makes it unusual ques of story-telling; there is no sling 
in present-day Italy is a kind of in thc tail, no neat, surprising conclu- 

'iilil immrtili'i/iu iknl Uur *• ! .... .. _ - .. r _i.. 


concreteness and immediacy that has sion. scarcely a conclusion or a so! it- 

rtAlkmn I.* >1 luliL L..i . * . Ii • ^ ■ i 1 . . _ 


nothing to do with realism but is 
more directly a quality of style; in 
spite of an often cloudy atmosphere, 
evoentive of pasts and distances, of 
childhood feelings, of retrospective 


yearning for lost places and people 
that is somehow too strong for the 


tion at all, in fact. His stories are 
an extension of his other writing- 
slices of life (or rather of feeling, 
of atmosphere) which might come 
anywhere in bis novels and whioh 
sometimes use characters from the 
novels. Over nearly all of them hangs 


weak word naxudgia has become, Sig- the powerful atmosphere of Sardinia 
nor Dessf is not abstract in the current in a bourgeois faniDy with innumer- 

llullan Pochlnn 1 !. ...UI-U 


Italian fashion, avoids the abstract 
nouns that plague so much Italian 


able relations, in which everything, 
though not necessarily pleasing or 


writing. He writes in a visual, almost happy, is familiar, constant, 
cinematic way, his eye ranging able. 


unshakc- 


HEFTILY HISTORICAL 


Anna Banti : Noi credevamo. 513pp. 

L. 3,000. 


Milan : Mondadorl. 


Of the few women novelists in Italy 
who get any sort of critical attention, 
Anna Banti is probably the least 
known in this country. Her qualities 
and limitations (not surprisingly, con- 
sidering, the position of women in 
much of Italy, even today) are strik- 
ingly s u If rage ite -like. Ambitious and 
well-informed, prosy and humourless, 
she writes with :i kind of dogged 
ilucncy n( inordinate length. Her plot 
and interests range widely: her lasL 
novel, Le moschc d oto, had a modern 
setting and ran into several hundred 
individually readable yet collectively 
tedious pages ; her present one is set 
in the lust century, and its theme is u 
diuintingly difficult one: an old man, 
dying, tells his life story. Apart from 
the technical awkwardness of getting 
him lo pul pen to paper (and so much 
paper, In a sickroom), there is ihe 


difficulty, never overcome, of entering 
the mind and feelings of a man who 
has suffered twelve years' brutal im- 
prisonment for political activities and 
after it years of loneliness and dis- 


illusion, both persona) and public. 
Nol crederamo is the kind of hefty 


Nol crederamo is the kind of hefty 
historical novel, sprinkled with 
” real " characters, from Garibaldi 
downwards, that never gels beyond 
externals and was long ago overtaken 
by the cmpathlc approach of 
writers like Marguerite Ymircenar, 
Mary Renault and Robert Graves. 
Signora Banti has obviously done her 
homework on nineteenth-century 
Italian liberal movements, and there 
is it sociological interest in the way 
she stresses class among revolution- 
aries; but her book is an outsize 
plodder, literate yet lifeless. 


CHATTERBOOK 


Anna Maria' Ortese : Porerf e semplid. 163pp. Florence : Vnllecchi. 
L. 1,500 


deiicc here — not ] 

S/fnii.i/rlp t ‘n IMS. Ifl'Fr.i 


.and occupied, he is a resister because 
resistance is the/ dnly conceivable 
role; He is. VaiUahd-p//ceMj starid- 


Mauvais coups. Siifiiiirffl 
argues out the fe,,u ^L ( iSw‘ 
rlage. And his knack ® 
sion and signiflpntx ov A 
uncontrlved siUiaUpw is . j 


■ • i.v ; s :i ; 

8 : Vi> J -■ .- / - 


SSSSsca*’: The Last 

•aSS""’*:* dramatized 


■m.i 


DESCENT TO HAPPINESS 


W a novel. Its 
instruc- 

KttoSal-? Lapp 


If. . *rr 
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. Atraro ANDERSCHt^h,;,,,. 470pp. Zurich : Diogenes. DM.24.80 

. t«‘ j_a /. . . ■ • • ‘ 


/•‘I 


• .. .i r. . • . .. . ‘ 

.* " • '-•'■"x' ■ : '.' l 
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,. ' '. V . j " T lurty.^i vv y'# 1 ' 8 marriage to n , menage u 

'V WD ' ,l 9 to? 'fruer W s$Jr !. that Geqfge 1 ' frqfj to: satisfy a; sexual whim. . 

i t date^- .Cosmopolitan and cuckold, George 

' ;V: ‘ Efraim is a doubic-fiawedihero the 

i,u^ 3 mrsplaCed.lhjOeorge:?;, root cailse of .whose condifiod would 
, -.. hazy ambiance, MenbnaiKft. ifmimh. Havti e^i '.' Wnrei •» “j . 


Cosmopolitan and cuokold, George 
Eraim is a doublq-fiawedthero the 


cpll^tiQri- to be- published for ? | 

;^S;ttepnly ^tionaviulableaawhereV.'J.f 




ABLO ' IS1 Li D A 

■ ■ .: : W« Are Many. ' ■ 


In Spto^as^eU;.as; in English 



i; ^ .• •- •'• V' ; V'i’ - i i - " 


Ef raim ent) be l ‘ e . ad jf^of n ,att ^ 
law of . thi consenafion 
since by.TiJs very aefiofl 

biographical., a ^ u t ^ t , s bwfiq 
transforming a WtiL i 
art' that is yet. . 

Ai'wiuh ii* kftfrSS 

a: re-bitth as .deBciep! " Sol 

as It: is In : joy-it IS! 

depipg. AtitssjW 'HM^jgp 

eessfully made, J(j! 

ilfe abraded 1 by 
of dlhers “/"^TrdiS^ 

aho^d^fei 

Isrcemertt of vision- r- j rtn is^l 


of lhfc 

^^ihow'r 8 - 10 ' P re «mt the 
; WOUkl 

^of ■' Oomadlc : 


Although xhc had wrilicn a niimber 
of short stories .previously Signorimi 
Anna Mariu Ortese first became 
known througli her novel II mate non 
lingua Napoli published in 1953. In 
this and later, books she achieved a 
realistic assessment of . Southern Italy 
and. its problems. Dover i e semplid 
brings the southerners to Milan. 
Andrea, a baron from Calabria, who 
Is .unofficially married to Sonin, an 
amateur painter, is Ihe editor of thc 
communist newspaper Nuovo Pravda. 
and they share a flat in the centre of 


the city with an elderly lady vaguely 
called La Zin and h Short-story writer 
called Betting. The fiat is owned by 
Dora Burton, an Italian divorced 
from her English husband, whose son 
Roy plays the guitar. All except Roy 
are communists. . ."I. ;> 

•' Signoriria brtese makes the point 
in a prefatory note' that she writes t 
iri the first /person through Belt in a 
qhly to preSbnUhe narrative in fi raq re- 
direct and lively manner.- But th'ere 
i5 in Bepina sonte-Lhing of ihe author. 
Bettina ; comes from an Abruzzi 
family which migrated to Naples, and 
one of the' most remarkable aspects 
, of the book Is Milun’ as seen through 
ihe, eyes of southerner!,. The seasons 
do not relate, properly; the weather 
is always wrong. Hie strong light is 
in the. winter Instead of the summer. 
The descriptions of places and 


Jargemerit of .vision / 

ary h&tory.hasawr^^^ 
one : cpuntrT 

to the evoca ibn of l^ tj J n . ^ 
is not '^ erely '-irinir'an''^'ijl 

Afideffifeh erig^de nn S “. fl j Q M 



:ahd 

then 
tel- w; 


second Hternry prize at Viureggio 
and nil admirable description of the 
village, near Mont ecu t ini . wheje 
Sonin’s mother, lives with a blind and 
roman'lic socialist, but three-quarters 
of the book is de voted to. tiie Inter- 
minable Chitter-chalter in the house 
in the Via San CeLso, interspersed 
with interior monologues by Bettipa 
and continual grumbles by every- 
body abour lack of money. 

This is not to suy that the book is 
not Concerned , with pioral issues. 
It is. ’ .The journalist GiHial, also a 
communist, begins to !sing . the 
" Qultito Reggimento " h song bf the 
Spanish Civil War, , and Beilina 
muses on the tragedies and hopes, of 
the Italian left.- 1 ; .." -i . : v 

Betiina.can feel the presence of a. 
beneficent deity, even if thc smell' of 
a churcfi makes her as sjck as the reek 
of... circus stables, but /she can 
descend to platitudes in matters of 
the heart, and that is Wby tfieidypaX 
of the book, so Idng deferred, is.banal 
and sentimental.'' Gilliat confesses to 
Bet tin a tha t he . has loved her .ftorn 


the firSt motrien t -he .savV her. whereas 
she believed he Toved'jSqnlaj They 


people are : sensitive and brilliantly 
written, .hut" little hnooens. Bettina’s 


written, blitTiule happens. Bettina’s 
father dies. She goes to his funeral 
Ini Naples. : but we ar$ tdkl nothing 
ab6ut jt. -She gbes Id England and 
' Russia, but as far as we are con- 
.cernitcl sbi rtiight have .been ;to Oer- 


canriot afford to marrjJ.because they 
are so poor. ■! . ’' 

This modest and unassuipingbobk, 
very unlike i the- usual irufi; of prize? 
winning books, was awarded in July 
the Strega Prize by one point over a 
novel ; by; the 'journalist Raffaello 
Brignetti. Curiously enpiigh, the main 
source: of income fqr the impecunious 
people io Poverl e semplid is from 
literary prizes and there Is a; -grfrar 
deal about literary prizes m the book. 
It is Improbable; however, that this 


Pag 




i.'mapy.and Chipa. Th’erp 4 an.ffmtis j 
,ing acCotirit of ; Peitina receiving the- 


it 19 — r « . 

fact swayed the jury who presumably 
chose 1 tbe book for , its ; excellent 
Writing and dialogue..;’ • • •’ -) 


Eminent autobiographies 

N 


mm. 


DIARIES AND LETTERS 1939-1945 
C A book of universal interest... the great events of 
the war are all recorded 3 many of diem unforget- 
tably* Sunday times A worthy successor to Volume I. 

Illustrated 45s 


Evgenia Ginzburg 


INTO THE WHIRLWIND 
f A landmark in the underground literature of 
present day Russia’ daily telegraph with Harvitl 45s 


Bosamond Lehmann 


THE SWAN IN THE EVENING 
The exquisitely written personal testament of an 
unusually gifted writer. 30th October 21s 


Outstanding histories 


UR BRYANT 

PROTESTANT ISLAND 
Companion to The Medieval Foundation. English 
social history in 'the great tradition’ lord attlbb 32s 


T^TflfiiTr 


THE FLORENTINE RENAISSANCE 


A superbly produced account of one of tbe most 
formative periods of modern history, illustrated 45s 


Novels of the Year 


The witnesses 


‘The historical novel as a form of fiction is 
vindicated* n. statesman ‘It is most impressive 
...the scene unrolls like a tapestry* guardian 
‘A convincing attempt to render the spirit bf 
the epoch’ the times .. Now reprinting 30s 


Mikhail Bdgakov 


THE MASTER AND MARGARITA One 
of the most brilliant and original creations of 
Russian literature, comparable to Swift’s 
Gulliver's Travels, ' November with HarviU 30s 




The Case of Slnyavshy/Dafilel 

'One bf . the most impressive dossiers bf an act of 
tyraimy that it is possible : to imagine* , observer 

. ‘f . • • .-. ' .with HarviU 42s 


Charles Addams' Mather Coosa 


In the world-renowed New Yorker cartoonist 
Modier Goose has found her ideal collaborator, 
jyiany . colpur and .black and White illustrations. 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ • November 25s 


■■ ; New novels by bestselling authors : ■ • . 

flflatha Christie 

■» '• /' ENDLESS NIGHT 13th N&vetnber 18$ ‘ 

Alistair Maclean 

; WHERE EAGLES PARE iu 

Nisei Balchln ' 

: ^INGS QF, INFINITE SPACE ; 2 »d October 25s . 

Victoria Halt 

;■ THE KING OF THE CASTLE 30th October 21, 

Joyce Stranger 

; REX, THE STORY OF A DOG 16, k October IS, 

Catherine Gaskin 

EDGE OF GLASS 25 ', 
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Fiction 


a'-irPUBMENTriTHURSDAYi SEPTEMBER) , 28 1967 


Weidenfeld & IHIicolson 

Chips 

■“T* ^Ibb Diaries of Sir Henry Chan non 

EDITED BY 

" fry ROBERT RHODES JAMES 
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Ths absorbing dories of a man wiio had as his 
friends King Edward VIII. the Duka and Duchess 
of Kent. Lady Cunard. Terence Rmtrgan, the 
Dulf Coopers, the Wavolls-his salon in Belgrave 
Square was famous. 16 November 03s 


Sins of the Fat hers 

A Study of the Atlantic Slave Traders 
1441-1807 

JAMES POPE-HENIMESSY 

Drawn from memoirs, journals, log books and 
sworn testimonies, this detailed and far reaching 
account is particularly topical In li«e light of 
recent racial disturbances. 1 3 November 42s 




Elizabeth: Queen of 
England 

NEVILLE WILLIAMS 

Neville Williams' biography, the first for a 
generation, brings new evidence and recent 
research into a scholarly and compulsively 
readable portrait of Elizabeth I. both as 
woman end Queen. 26 October 60s 


Old Q: The Rake of 
Piccadilly 
HENRY BLYTH 

A spirited biography of the Fourth Duke 
of Quaensberry-'the wickedest man in 
Regency London* by the author of the 
highly successful The Pocket Venus. 

2 November 42s 




Vietnam ■ 

mary McCarthy 

..The complete’ 'text, of' her report from 
i " 'VieVmnv excerpts, from which appeared in , 
v TffO 06seh*jr. Ml5& McCarthy visited Viet- 
pa m ,n FebfuDiy 19&7, end her book I6 an : 
■ .-. . Intellectually . disciplined report of the. 
.. . blundfinng, ; corruption, *nd absurdity of 

■■•••• ; This, tragic 'war. " . ' \ r '20 'O'Ctobdr ' ■ 18s ■ 


mstge' 

the Drum: Beat 

UDLEY pope . . : 

Ore adventures 6f Ramage in Nelson's 
t. by the • author whose' first novel 
hailed as a worthy . successor to the 
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NO FUN-FAIR SO IT w A 

Juan Goytisolo : Seflas de identidad . 485pp. Mexico : Joaquin Mortiz. * - 


la recent years, Juan GoytisoVs 
work as a novelist has seemed to 
belie his earlier promise. Certain 
passages in his new novel could be 
interpreted to mean that he acknow- 
ledges this himself, and has therefore 
taken the important step (perhaps the 
final one in, his self-imposed aliena- 
tion from Spain) of publishing this 
personal and outspoken book. But 
whatever the explanation, the result 
Is a fine and moving novel, in a class 
apart from even the best of Seflor 
Goytlsolo’s previous work. 

The n ft rra tor-pro (agon is l of SeiUtx 
de identidad — who is Juan Goytisolo 
in everything but some circumstan- 
tial details — has decided that the ex- 
ploration and definition of his own 
identity, and of how it was formed, 
constitute a testimony which de- 
serves to survive. He also feels a 
duty, as he puis it, not to forget, 
not to be silent, but to bear witness. 
The definition is made mainly in 
terms of relationships— family, 

friends, class, and above ail his iden- 
tity as a member of a nation. Acom- 
pflex pattern of personal memories 
eventually resolves itself into a bril- 
liaut, original and utterly convincing 
view of a society which at the end 
of the novel the narrator decides to 
abandon for good. 

Although Seflor Goytisolo is sick- 
ened by the brutality and injustice of 
Franco's regime, his indictment goes 
deeper than tljat of a mere political 
enemy. His compassion for Spain's 
eternally hopeless, helpless poor, 
doomed to suffer senselessly and to 
die without ever having lived In any 
meaningful way, is the simple cause 
of his furious rejection of bis own 
upper-middle class, the eternal 
bosses, complacent and indestruct- 
ible. with their unerring instinct for 
selecting champions, like God and 
General Franco, who depend on this 
wass for survival and can be 
depended on to protect it from any 
insubordination among its victims. 


The indictment is all the more 
persuasive for being neither crudely 
polemical nor . self-righteous. One of 
the best things in the novel is the 
tragicomic account of Spanish exiles 
In Pa ris, wli ieh demonsl rates J he 
narrator's clear recognition that his 
own rebellion and exile amounted 
in the end to nn agreeably bohemian 
idleness which contrasted shamefully 
wiLh the lives of some of his friends 
with similar views who chose the 
harder course of staying in Spain. 

The narrator's memories are related 
in a cleverly ordered variety of styles. 
Aspects of the past arc reconstructed 
in an ingenious kind of collage of 
direct observation, fragments of news- 
paper articles, police reports, isolated 
conversations nnd incidents, and 
some interior monologue in a free 
verse form. A rich interplay 
of suggestion makes commentary 
superfluous. A massacre of Andalus- 
ian peasants by the Civil Guard in 
1936, for instance, is interwoven with 
a fiesta in 1958 in the same town, 
where this lime the peasants kill n 
bull with singular cruelty. A complex 
moral emerges, deserving much 
thought. Similarly the novel ends with 
the fantastic (but existing) spectacle of 
the fortress of Montjuich as it is to- 
day, presented by the author in a way 
Uiat sums up his view of Spain : the 
grim and bloody prison, where gen- 
erations of victims were tortured And 
murdered by the agents of generations 
of the same old ruling class, now gro- 
tesquely converted into a fun-fair for 
tourists, the new generation of victims 
degraded now not by brutality but by 
being, for the benefit of the new gen- 
eration of rulers, -the buffoons (or 
worse) of the hallowed foreign visi- 
tor. The vision captures brilliantly 
the nightmarish quality of the 25 
Years of Peace, and ends with words 
that might serve as their motto, prin- 
ted on the amusement machines in 
four languages: INTRODUCE THE 
COIN. 


PRIZEWORTHY 

Vicente Soto: Lajjxncada. 366pp. Barcelona : DesUno, 125ptaa. 

TOia Preiplo Nadal has gone too often The point of view is not siricilv 

spMkin * tlK chlld\ butlhcgro™ 
tateat ^nd doubtful promise. ...On this man’s, as he recalls and in lernrere 

the age of for tv-seven versa non with the reader about how 

w iorty seven,. . , ho ought to tell the story now ; all 

vL an < acc 1 0 , um of [he: lime he hesitates, doubts, jumps 

Xfi S* w? ¥ a ., thi r teen -y earJ . backwards and forwards, ex phi ins - 
old^ boy and ihls fapuly m a small sometimes jn. footnotes— whv he hin 
extern Spanish town in the 1920s, at written \ certain passage X cert nin 
the moment when Gabrieli to grows way, even gives us glimpses of the dr 
suddenly from childhood ■ .to cumrfances of the nov^ coning 
e f ,rp,0 ^ s l h° Jon (on a musliroopi farm in Her - 
of ordinary fordshire, foV the most part) The 
behaviour, and the intense urgency technique, which • thus described 
nf fULrt UCSt u r tota , “nderstandlng might sound tiresome. Is In fact ex- 
Ctl r e * ve ,ho readef tra ordinarily convincing 1 There are 
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c Translated 

y 237pp ' 

f A* litenary Italians tended ink. 

0 fasc,s ‘ s » and aati-faSun ^ 

, sans, the postwar SSr “A 
become a minor ^ 
conies in all 

) in most politicaUoloSiT 4 ! 
J fr °m palest pink C and 
‘ century-old irtLI 
f a time ivAe^evtrytbijH 
s once desperate and ? 
klnd . of «Sure marveuSdk. 
much more familiar t 0 the j 

1 Italian than the attitudes of ^ 
j non-combatants or once<S 

fnscLSts, let alone of ,2 
ni.Lted with the discredited vf 
j mg regime. ,W: 

, Luigi Meneghello's autobios, 

» calsl °ry of the Venetian rehl 

unusual in Its gaiety andhighsie 
one seems to hear, not somij 
presen t-day man rememberintB 

boy he was then, flung into Vai 
size adventure and Icaroiiui 
death Is Much of the credii 
getting the humour across IoEjj 
must go to Raleigh TrevdjaS 
lation, which is a model of whim 
a thing should be — easy, gruefirlaj 
funny as if it were an eqnlpM 
of writing, yet never losingits luhai 
ness, never anglicizing 
as it were. “ 1 Go toslerp’.SQsleta 
to her, and she fell, I think, isfe 
Ft is full of phrases as ueitly pi 
as that “ I think ".andonehasa 
of author and translator in tola! 
pathy. 

In fragments and snatchtjili 
ralor builds up a rich picture ofi 
lectual youngsters whose beg 
was starved of truth, catching 
it late but excitedly, growing i 
sudden freedom that is lerrifyiK 
marvellous, civilized outlaw 1 
an uncivilized world. btEe 
supremely in values they \yere» 
lose in the workaday postwar™ 
** It seems strange now ”, Muttf 
writes, " but so it was ". Andes 
lieves him. HJs is a .moving ta* 
a valuable one:- factual, vivid, I 
spherically convincing: it&rifigl 
the tijne with wonderful raffS 
exactness. 1 1 

POLE AXED 

W. S. Kuniczak : ttejn 
Hour Day, 628pp. •■•Sw?' 
Warburg. £2 2s. 

W. S. Kuniczak.' WW > 1 ' 11 j- 4 
iluring the September of; 
make sure that the dcla ^'* 
Recount of the destructip^ 
arc correct he spent jjW J* 
loc t i ng material, nnd ohngfj 
people. Then.inafufiherW 

ho wrote his 380,OOP-wprdoo 4 

much lime spent in 
little time given to 
have inevitably 
Hour Day some ^ 
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PHILOSOPHY AND LITERATURE 


-ue relationship between 

' P f the philosopher pierces 
p-acity of the world, nuili- 
r fleshy density, reduces the 
ivty of the existent to a spiders 
' (J relations between general eon- 
fixes the rules by which a 
Cumber of pawns moving upon 
.(jrtsboard works out a possibly 
L-.j number of combinations. 
lEitome the writers and replace 
□wnd chessmen by kings and 
yjfljs, knigbis and ciLstles with 
StLffilh particular shapes, with 
icampklc sel of attributes, royal or 
ouk; io place of the chessboard 
to present dusty battlefields or 
wnysrts; and so the rules of Ihc 
je are lltrown to the winds, and 
order different from that of the 
Jwphers allows itself gradually 
t be discovered. And the dis- 
Mtn of these new rules of the 
fueire. again, none other than the 
topfers, returning to recover 
ftdrpsitlon and to demonstrate that 
lit operation performed by the 
wircs reducible to an operation of 
&r wa kind, that the decisive 
and bishops were merely 
:,wral concepts In disguise. 

And so the dispute continues, each 
ti lie mo sides convinced that -it 
btdtn a step forward in the con* 
fxv of truth or at least of a truth, 
rfat the same lime conscious that 
he ran material of its own construe- 
5om is the same as that of (he other: 
ioiik But words, like crystals, have 
and axes of rotation with 
ffrrtDl properties, and light is 
ukd differently according to 
these crystal-words are orien- 
l according to how the polariz- 
Isnudae are out and • super- 
set!, The opposition between 
lure and philosophy does not 
nd to be resolved ; on Ihc con- 
only if i( Is considered as per- 
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man cut and always new docs it give 
us » guarantee that the sclerosis of 
words will noL dose over us like a 
cup of ice. 

It is a war j n which the two con- 
testants must never lose sight of one 
another, but neither must they main- 
tain relations that are too close. The 
writer who attempts to vie with the 
philosopher hy launching his charac- 
ters into profound dissertations ends, 
at best, bv making the giddy heights 
of thought habitable, persuasive, 
commonplace, yet without breath- 
ing into them the air proper 
to these great heights. Any- 

how this type of writer belongs to 
the first decades. of our century, to 
the period of the ratiocinalive theatre 
of Pirandello and of the intellectual 
conversations of Huxley’s novels, und 
appears nowadays to be extremely 
remote. The intellectual novel, the 
discussion -novel, has also vanished; 
anyone who today set out to write 
a new Manic Mountain or a new 
A Man without Qualities would not 
be writing a novel blit an essay on 
the history of ideas or on the socio- 
logy of culture. 


In the same way a philosophy too 
heavily cloLhed in human flesh, too 
sensitive to the immediate and to life 
as it is lived, constitutes a less excit- 
ing challenge for literature than the 
abstraction of metaphysics or pure 
logic. Phenomenology and existen- 
tialism lie side by sido with literature 
across frontiers (hat arc not always 
clearly marked. Can the philosopher- 
writer take a fresh philosophical 
look at the world, which is at the 
same time a fresh literary look ? 
For a moment, when Uhe protagon- 
ist of La A itutsce is observing 
his own face in the glass, this 
may be possible; but through- 
out .the main part of his work 
the philosopher-writer appears as 
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A Sleeriing • Partner 

ALEXIS LVKIARD .; I, 

,-AV(novi(ia.' naval- ^by '.ihs^ rntitfi of i#* 1 . : 

- controversial The Summer Ghosts. Ayoung- 
r^n'e , attempt 'ICf "racji'nstfuot 'a ‘qasual ' ' 
effHlr- baopmei a' study paradok. a do- ' 
^cUva 4tory;wllhout ;a;<pat ^nouaipent. 
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TELL ME 



’ ’a^spp. 

> O.E. ia sel in! the wheat belt of Wcs- 
^m-Ap^trallB where H?rry Wilson, 
j att ex-sallor who tiow drives' a team of 
horscs and wagoiia meets O. Bv Bones, 

. ff ’ traveH, book; sa^sthan. • There 
: . o lS a; long ) abd-' , tedioll§ '• iu^ounf '-bf ' a 

tea Ip r eless ch aracters are.' 
1 involved; Then the^ gd oUt 
^as-Hke. a 

Woth^. .Bonw; Afld Wilson -6o ^ 
le 


ANOTHIiR 

Gollancz. . '• « -• 

merely banish what slight traced of 
verisimilitude, the more realistic 

passages might have possessed. -' • 

• ; V 

III^. SARKa^ ' ■ftte Goiyai'd and 
i. .sags 148pp. Budapest : 

! : = Clematis 

. 'Press,;; i24,.-6d.' .'.* • ■ 

••• • ■. V-' - ■ . i ; 

: Irtlre Sarlyadl killed blmself 2d -1961: 
aged-forty; " The Coward ’V the long- 
csf ?tory in this volume, is maikeafy 
the. best: a careful accotoit of a con-* 
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tells a varied story ft J ij 
such moving historical . j 
defence ' of Wcstjrg 

cavalry ’charge at 

selves: 

characters art QnWdJ 

that, subtlety does 

tiVe - movement : ^ 
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By halo Cal vino 

« philOMiphcr who has at his ser- 
vice a writer versatile to the point ol 
eclecticism. The literature of existen- 
tialism failed to make progress be- 
cause it did nut succeed in- acquiring 
ft proper literary rigour. Only when 
hhe writer writes bejm-e -the philo- 
sopher who interprets him will 
Literary rigour serve as a model to 
philosophical rigour: even if writer 
and philosopher coexist in the same 
person. This holds good not only 
for Dostoevsky and for Kafka but 
also for Camus and Genet. 

The names of Dostoevsky and 
Kafku bring us to the two greatest ex- 
amples in which the authority of the 
writer- -that is, the power to transmit 
an unmistakable message through a 
special intonation of language and a 
special distortion of the human figure 
and of situations— is combined with 
the authority of the thinker at the 
highest level. This also means that the 
"■ Dostoevsky man ** nnd the Kafka 
man " have changed man’s image 
even for those who have no particular 
inclination for the philosophy which 
lies — more or less explicitly— behind 
this representation. On this level of 
authority, the writer of our own time 
who can be placed beside these two is 
Samuel Beckett. The image of man 
that we form for ourselves today can- 
not but take into account the negative 
absoluteness of the " Beckett man ”. 

It must be said (hat applying philo- 
sophical labels (o writers (what is 
Hemingway 7 a behaviourist ; wihal 
is Robbe-Griliet ? an analytical 
philosopher) is a cocktail-party game 
whose unreality could be pardoned 
only if it were very witty, Which 
it is not. How many times has the 
name of Wittgenstein been made 
use of in respect of writers 
who had nothing in common 
except the. fact that they had 
nothing' whatever to do with 
Wittgenstein I To establish who is 


the writer of logical positivism might 
be a good theme for an international 
congress of the P.E.N. Club. As for 
structuralism, it is best, after the 
brilliant results attained in various 
fields, to await the establishment, in 
its case, both of a philosophy and of 
a literature. 

The traditional ground tor the 
meeting-place of philosophy and 
literature is ethics. Or rather, ethics 
has almost always provided an alibi, 
so that philosophy and literature 
^hall not look each other straight in 
the face and shall remain sure and 
satisfied (hat ihcy can easily find 
themselves in agreement in their 
common task of teaching virtue to 
mankind. This has been the literary 
misfortune of practical philosophies, 
especially of Marxism: to have, tag- 
ging along behind them, an illustra- 
tive, exhurtatory literature, which 
aims at rendering the philosophical 
vision of the world natural and in 
conformity with spontaneous feel- 
ing. Hence the loss of the true revo- 
lutionary value of a philosophy, 
which consists entirely in prickings 
and frictions, in the upsetting of com- 
mon sense and feelings, in doing 
violence to every way of " natural '* 
thinking. 


The description of Marxist writer 
perhaps applies only to Brecht, who. 
in contradiction to the official ethics 
and aesthetics of communism, did 
not pay attention to the surface of 
"realism” but to the logic of the 
Internal mechanism of human rela- 
tions, to the overturning of values, 
and displayed an anti-virtulst didac- 
ticism. Today — in Germany, in' 
Italy, nnd also to some extent in 
France— in the literature of the 
"New Left" which descends from 
! Marxism nnd rejects " realist " 
and pedagogic explanation, there 
exists a (rend which continues to 
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regard Brecht ai a master: because 
he was didactic, paradoxically and 
provocatively ; a different trend 
holds that Marxism is and must 
be merely ihc consciousness of 
the hell in which we live, and that 
anyone who claims to indicate ways 
of escape lessens the power of tht« 
consciousness : revolutionary litera- 
ture, for them, is simply the literature 
of absolute negation. 

At the same time it now seems clear 
thnt, if it is true that the philosophers* 
having interpreted the world, must 
change it, it is equally true that, if 
they cease for a moment in interpret 
it, they no longer succeed in chang- 
ing anything. Dogmatism has lost 
ground; the expectation of discover- 
ing some hidden truth in foreign 
ideologies today unites cx-scc l Brians 
and neo-extremists. 

From the point or greatest resist- 
ance this situation extends in all 
directions. It is beneath the sign of 
a voracious eclecticism that literature 
is taking a renewed interest in philo- 
sophy ; and we can sec writers of 
established tradition deriving inspir- 
ation by bringing their philosophical 
reading up to date, without the mono- 
chrome. uniform surface of their 
world becoming cracked. Philoso- 
phical study of the world can serve 
as much to confirm what vve already 
know as to bring it to a crisis, 
independently of the philosophy 
" that inspires us. Everything 
depends upon how the writer 
penetrates beneath the crust of 
things: Joyce projected upon a 
dreary beach the theological and on- 
tological questions which he had 
learnt at school and which were 
remote from present-day preoccupa- 
tions, but everything that lie touched 
— worn-out shoes, fishes’ eggs, 
pebbles — seemed, to have its essential 
substance turned inside out. . 

This stratigraphic analysis of 
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outstanding 
works 
of Italian 
authors 
recently 
published 

Italo Svevo 

EPISTOLARIO 

The letters of the greatest Italian novelist of 
the century, author of LA COSCIENZA DI 
ZENO, SENIL1TA, UNA VITA 

Francesco Cognasso 

STORM 

DELIE CROCIATE 

A complete; history ;of the Crusades by one of 
the most celebrated European historians/ : 


reality continues to be employed to- 
day by writers endowed with the 
most modern and rigorous cultural 
and epistemological equipment (I 
will cite only Michel Butor and Uwe 
Johnson,). And it leads to the discus, 
si on not only of I he world (which 
would be a small matter) but of the 
very essence of the literary work. 
There are risks that one must be 
prepared to run if one wishes to 
follow this road. 

The prevailing trend among the 
young writers of today is more philo- 
sophical than ever, but with 
sophy interior to the actual 
writing. In France the 
group, headed by Philippe 
concentrates upon an ontology 
language, of writing, of " the book 
which had its prophet in MallarmJ: 

,n Italy the destructive function 
of writing appears to be at (he centre 
"f research; in Germany the dilli- 
oulty of writing the truth is the main 
theme ; anyhow, common charac- 
teristics are predominant in the 
general tendency in these three 
countries. In literature this tends 
to present itself as a specula- 
tive activity, austere, unemotional, 
remote both from the cries of 
tragedy . and from the caprices 
of happiness: its only colours, its 
only images are the whiteness of the 
pngea and the array of black lines. 

Does my previous argument, then, 
no longer hold water 7 A frontal 
encounter between two ways of see- 
ing the world appears to have become 
impossible, ever since literature 
seenu to have outflanked philo- 
sophy s positions and to have shut 
itself <up in a philosophidal fortress 
which can hold out with perfect 
self-sufficiency. 


dissolves, with a slight puff of air, 
not only theoretical abstractions hut 
also the apparent concreteness of 
reality. I am alluding to (hat extra- 
ordinary, indefinable region of the 
human imagination from which 
have issued the works of I ewis Car- 
roll, of Quencaii. of Borges. 

But 1 must first observe one simple 
fact, out of which I do not claim to 
construct any general explanation: 
while the relationship iff literature 
to religion, from Aeschylus to Dos- 
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publishing history of this work, liist 
issued in |X7|. seems (u show that it 
enjoyed its greatest popularity during 

when 


cal, the humorous 

nothing that those works 
the eighteenth century, were called 
comes plrifosuphiqiu's were in 
reality gay vendettas against philo- 
sophy carried on through the literary 
imagination. 

. B ut in Voltaire and Diderot the 
imagination is governed by a precise 
didactic and polemical purpose ; the 
author already knows, right from tho 
start, all that he wishes to say. Does 
he know or does he think he knows 7 
The _ laughter of Swift and Sterne 
is full of shadows. At the 
same time as the come philoso- 
PMque, or, slightly later, the come 
fantasuque and the Gothic novel re- 
leased obsessive visions of the uncon- 


for example, by 


i .7* . «■*■•**. wuuni are 

only, through allusions t fl the 
originals, metaphysical 
crudit^n. Every moment *2 
that the secret 1 watermark 


metaphysical 

Sriil of Danilovsky 


li. II. 

O jov For the 

by contrast with these in- 

ami Parti-** 1 Mr - 

Sutler has made available -a com- 
i.. Mrtnil of Danilovsky that takes 
of his intellccliial and 


a- >■.- 


GREM REVOLUTIONS Or 

THE TWENTIETH 
CENTLRT 

A new series by an exceptional team of Italian 1 
; ;,^P er ts on the .yevolutionary cveafs which ’ 

t ;Changed the Wstory of our century. ■ - ' . V 

■ . T^efi'rst iRrte'rtrtesr:' ’ • • • < 

'Umherto MelottiyLA.iEIVOLUZIONE CUB ANA 


' I** reality, if I wish my picture to 
be valid not only for today but also 
for tomorrow, I must include in it 
an element which I.faave so far 
neglected. The thing I was describ- 
ing as a marriage with separate beds 
should be seen as a rndmge d trots : 
philosophy, literature and science. 
Science is faced with problems nol 
. dissimilar to those of literature ; it 
, constructs models of the world which 
are continually being challenged, it 
alternates between the inductive and 
the deductive method, and has al- 
ways to take care not to mistake its 
own linguistic conventions for obiec- 
tive laws. A culture that, is equal to 
me situation will exist only whe n the 
problems of science; those of philo- 
sophy and those of literature are con- 
tinually challenging each other. 

w^le we Rmit this: ipoment all 
we can dote to usd and consider 
the available examples: of- litera- 
ture wJiiph- breathes philosophy, and 


the universe is about to hL ° [ hh i " ,dkvtl,a, 
visible against the light— an elw development, 

hon that is always disappointedy Hews born in 182:. of a gentry 
1 'Sht- . 'rfv in which the father was a doe- 

Charnctcnslic of this family n »ho made the army his career, 
writers Is their inclination loculfe boon early found himself exposed 
the most compromising pj^ mo different cultural worlds the 
both speculative and erudite, wfe rt mlernized. progressive, pre- 
ever, fundamentally, taking 4 pid for change; the other iradi- 
seriously. On the borders of & :.Mli4. rural and hostile to innova- 

realm are to be found: Beckett si w. contrasting influences 

7 —< »•««•» wa i uc u Iicun- constitutes a unique case, so mtxi ^perhaps to make comprehensible 

setous. Does (he real challenge of that his cruel mockery is suspect*) W^ky's later ambiguous career 

philosophy lie in lucid irony, in the’ baying a tragic and religious omit ikil ^ 8 scientist in the 

: - e - ‘ - — I do not know whether woiyjf imu Civil Service, who was also 

Gadda, divided between Ibearabifod E.^ t Utopian socialist and then a 
to write, each time, a Nalurel ijjJsilnw philosopher of the left, 
tory of mankind, and the ay i rfiy wPtf-Mv became a statistician and 
each time, congests him to the tdio surveyed soil condi- 

of causing him to break off his liw Black Earth provinces, 
hailhvay through ; and Gombro»«^ tn wk weather and population 
divided between a light-rope in lologda and led a scries 
ness (the splendid duel tvpediiions that surveyed all the 

Synthelist and an Analyst) J’jx' S eries of European Russia, 
a devouring concentration if were, he was 

Introducing Eros into cultnce e ,^ u - la r »^ e k y 
game between symbols and ^49 for the study ot 


sufferings of reason (we Italians 
thank immediately of Leopardi’s dia- 
logues), in transparency of intelli- 
gence (the French will at once think 
of Monsieur Teste), or in the conjur- 
ing up of the ghosts which continue 
t0 n t nt our brightly lit houses 7 
Both traditions have been carried 
on, here and there, up to Hie present 
day. The eighteenth-century “ phflo- 
sophe " writer has his most flourish- 
ing reincarnations today in Germany, 
both as a poet (Enzensberger), as a 

□mmnfkf CDutpp U/.i.n'. a# . r< _ j \ 


dramatist (Peter Weiss’s Marat-Sade), 
and as the novelist (Gtlnter 
Grass). On the other side. 

fantastiqqe ” literature 'has been 
revived by surrealism in its struggle 
to throw down the barriers 
between the rational nmd the irra- 
tional in literature. With his for- 
mula of the “ hasard objectif”, 
Breton exposes the irrationality of 
[he case: associations of words and 
images respond tp a hidden logic 
no less authoritative than that which 
is commonly called “thought-'’. 
There, perhaps, lies the main philo- 
sophical node of the literature of 
our century. '• 

* It- 


jal thinkers Kit'd propagandists 
ny jg-Bfri hr** ' “ ‘ 

science but kee^ ito di^ance V rS w ? en ' Uj clergyman, a sophy one nl us t • n o l : forget tint ■■g nwniun w uur 

™ ^. Gi^ance . and student pf logic apd mathematics, | 8 Where lhe argument begiw- . vital period, and 


In point; of fafet the ndw horizon 
opened out when’ a . clergyman, a 
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The Novel of Ideas 1 

OPEN-IIANDED ENIGMA' 


ings, between myths and Fre P ch Ul °P'»n social- 

can reveal gardens of vbio® n 'j^ hcjubsequenlly went on 
delights, but must be practised*^ lhe wo [ k ^ which he is 
supreme detachment. It is apF^',1, •wiembered. Russia and 
ate here to quote a book whicSoB 1 ^; J landmark in Panslav 
out a few months ago in Fraim, 1" al a * so niarkcd perhaps 
Vetidredi, by Michel Tourald.iifr or Panslavism, 

working of - Robinson Crnmvm*^ 10 Ml - MacMastcr. the 
with references to the ,1 . 
sciences ”, in which Crusoe mi 
iovo (literally) with the Island. 

Robinson Crusoe was, uraj 
sciously, ar phUospjAicaFnoRl,* 


>ani* 
more 

.lulhor 

endeavoured l„ follow the advice of 
die late Pro lessor Karpovich to 
squeeze " the scanty data very hard " 
anil place Danilevsky in his lime. Mi. 
MacMastcr himself claims to have 
attempted “ a somewhut new kind of 
historical research, using comparative 
historical, social scientific, and philo- 
sophical-psychological (mainly phen- 
omenological > concepts quite exten- 
sively in the analysis d biographical 
materials He claims, further, that 
this has resulted in “mure than a 
study of one man . . . [but] a bio- 
graphical history of the modern 
Russian radical mind, both roman- 
tic .. . and totalitarian ", 

Despite die irresistible reminiscence 
of Poionius in these claims, Mr. Mac- 
Master makes out a telling case for 
his particular interpretation of Dani- 
levsky. It culminates in the twin 
assertion that here was a mail moved 
both by his response to a lime of 
rapid cultural change and by a gen- 
uine philosophic quest for meaning. 
He was by no means a frustrated in- 
tellectual. suffering from an oppres- 
sive rdgime. On the contrary, he was 
educated al a government-founded 
school and went on to enjoy a suc- 
cessful career in the scientific service 
of the government. In his final years 
he look a prominent part in the 
stale’s efforts to eradicate vinicultural 
lice in the Crimea. 

But if Danilevsky had an acknow- 
ledged pusilion in society it by no 
means follows that he was at case 
in society. On the contrary, although 
the evidence is regrettably scanty, 


Mr. MacMastcr has an excellent shot 
ai elucidating Danilevsky’s outlook 
in terms of his reaction to a Tsarist 
world of rapid change. Danilevsky 
sought to establish some sort i»f con- 
tinuity with a romanticized version 
of the Russian rural, orthodox and 
traditionalist past, to achieve a sense 
of seir-identity in the midst of flux 
and in liiul personal fiillilmeni in the 
solution to the problems pressing on 
ninutecnth-cenlury Russia. 

From all this there emerged what 
Mr. MacMastcr — in general a sym- 
pathetic hiographer cannot forbear 
to term " a fanatical, totalitarian 
Panslav jst. one without any reserva- 
tions or sense of responsibility 
Danilevsky’s theory of successive 
cultural-historical types eventually 
culminated in the brutal claim: 

For every Slav- Russian, Czech, Serb. 
Croat, Slovene, Slovak. Bulgur (I would 
like to add Pole also)— after God Hnd 
His Holy Church, the idea of Slavdom 
must be the highest idea, higher Ilian 
freedom, higher than science, higher 
than education, higher than any earthly 

welfare. 

As a political theorist and propa- 
gandist, Danilevsky seems to have 
had little influence. It is also un- 
likely that Russia and Europe gives 
any useful insight into historical 
morphology. So what remains? Mr. 
MncMaster sums up Danilevsky’s 
significance by seeing in him a 
humanistic radical who cvulvcd into 
a totalitarian radical "without deci- 
sive change in his concepts of being, 
history and ends ’’ and whose bio- 
graphical history epitomizes that of 
nineteen Ill-century Russia. It is in- 
deed unlikely that all Mr. Mac- 
Master’s careful and enthusiastic ex- 
pose! of Danilevsky’s ideas will send 
any reader back to the original. But 
the book remains a most valuable 
contribution to the .study of n 
neglected figure. 


PIETY AND POLITICS 

S/e/^ r ow^co.n& 1 Ralxon iViUtt ef i ,e,,s ^ e PoliHque it I'tpoque de Richelieu. 478pp. Paris: Colin. 35fr. 

know— amtounedd .a new 
ship between' the phantom-like 5 


'work ' 


ness of ideas and., the 

the world. When one »eaki0fi«5™ the seventeenth 

(ions between uleralure .and 1®*:.:,*.“ Fran ?e lu n " t ' A 


.. .. is ft solid 
Hoicking addition to 


and 

our 


to . become 


standard 

t** 11 '' " it w not always a very 
Ki 5 -, udy ' l 5 is P» rl| y the fault 
c use v * ews Hrc under 
i JKu?' . . tttKe produced no 
era to rival Mon- 
EJJ u Boii,n *n the previous con- 
^ “Montesquieu and' the writers 

|f h,enmtt,t ln lhu 


struggle against the heretics, [he Car- 
dinal was accused of chousing to ally 
France with Protestant Princes and 
of kikewummcss In the internal 
struggle against the Huguenots. 
M. Thuuu shows how this 
spcciflc opposiiion sprang from 
a general conception of the 
prince us the "viceroy of ihc 
King of Kings”, with ull the 
limitations on the monarch which 
this implied. Politics was a pari of 
theology, and this rendered the abso- 
lutist slate iinaccepliible. Above all. 
the order of the world was God-given, 
and to be understood by a synthetic 


1 * BaJ fluez n,1< * to he understood by a synthetic 

h It Br - • ^-' £ * , '‘ njode of thought, pot an analytical 


- O. P. Calchi- Novati/LE RIVOLUZIONI NELU • '•• • 


. and- Mathieu de 
ly qualify for any short 


and rationa list ie one. The whole net- 
work of' correspondences stemming 


.*r. •»*** £ ! ^W^poii cy .,tau g h 

,’k a £ S „ a ! (!“,"!!« L i ! 1 n .V. e l. a i i. 1 !.?. he provides the groundwork for such 


ported the divot position. This book 
contains enough ideas to make it 
stimulating, but they arc often left. in 
a curiously embryonic state. 

The realist and rationalist authori- 
tarianism of the itatiste is seen to 
have been bent on the des- 
truction of both the infra- 
national solidarities of Lhe groups 
within French society and the 
supni-niilional solidarities of Chris- 
tendom. But the author shows how 
these writers were themselves blind to 
many of Lhe implications of their 
arguments ; neither they nor their 
opponents were able to rise to a 
balanced understanding <of (he con- 
flict. He does. not,, however, go on 
to. examine the precise - relationship 


'm 


.. H ~ , 7 ; 7“? — U VjZJuULXJf. 

Giuseppe CohigUo ; I G.6 n?^G^, 

' viLucidho Ghjftppidi ? ;.GtrI ■ ESlSlpiSl 
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Ivif , 

; ^abfiele ' 
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.match.' . . He has . j,”** 11 ” and pueaccupa- analogy hither 

^ - open his ' interrog*^^ 0 speculations of the same time if 

Outcome manner : of '-easy; *the this world ore! 

* whom lie famlliarity.'/j BqfgCS ^P 0 ”®^ th .rpuah the poli- *ioeiciy »« «• 

kO. Wells, ,. aI1 frankJess relgri. In whi. 

; the ritual ' surpriscd.by strands. On chief tl 

so V-WfaSt ac ^ party of 

Georges Gharbonniet 5°^ Ul ii pr °'?P a 

- 4»—tai« ot ;‘Qu?en : M6ther. 

hos !' lile powcr ’ ' r ' ' '■* • 

^ Carriin * Gn the • There could bi little real intdlec- 


and microcosm, 
argument by 

.. analysis. Al 

hn associated view of 
_.'der and of political 
, as a palernhlisliu institution, 
which the sovereign wus less the 
than the father and all groups 
were to' aid one another fraternally. 
wa$ confronted with a morality based 
bn warfare and; the acquisition of 


a study. If Richelieu was a realist who 
employed raison d'iiat f\s a principle 
of government, and dismissed ordi- 
nary moral considerations where the 
good of the stole was concerned; did 
he therefore act ; with greater firmness 
and certainty ? How we evaluate the 
importance.of the currents of thought 
identified; by . M- Thuaq must 
depend in part on the answer to 
'djis question,;, '.which' he dogs not 
ask., . Even if .the . Cardinal : could 
be shown to. have used these doctrines 
■ . c u:. 1 


mai vuMiawi Mcinw,. k n U 6 . «« nWely as a convenient cloak, for his 

differed so much on, the very bfisis of own ambitions, however, their even- 
:. v u5ieno.-ti.kiP . controversy;. . And in nny case, as M. tual importance in the' evolution ot 

, ■ ’^ r togthVn in ! iJ » kl ivS, 8 , s Tihuau does not perhaps make expli- European, thought would qot be 
i . eitly clear, the strength of the dtatlites ; affected. As thisi book rriak;es clear in 
.j.’’ ■ . - r Ip purely, political terms was crushing a brief but telling passage, theft -was 

aJjBof- fipisidBriSf’ 1 i d J )0tS ' After 1630. The use of the Acaddmie a close parallel between the reyolu- 

I ^ !| J qntl the Gazette as j the weapons of |j on ,j n politlpal-thpught-andthat in 

■ . ?: absol U Usm is given some sketchy lienee. In both theblogy and dogmar 

tism were being challenged by eni- 
and oraBmatismi and. the 
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Karl Jaspers 

PHILOSOPHICAL FAITH AND REVELATION 
‘The latest major work of one of the leading thinkers of 
our century, it focuses all the insights of his philosophy 
or existence on the central claim of revealed religion’ 


SCHUBERT M. OGDEN 


Mircea Eliade 

FROM PRIMITIVES TO ZEN 

'Only somebody like Professor Eliade could compile a 
satisfactory anthology of world religious texts... There is 
nothing to equal this production in extent or reliability’ 

THB TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT Jfy 


Teilhard de 
Chardin 

Job e L rt A s??aight CHARDIN : A BIOGRAPHY 

'A distinguished biography of Teilhard. Its clarity 
and readability will recommend it to everyone who 
desires to know Teilhard’s life and the background 
ot ms thought christophrr v. moonuy, s.j, • 45s 

THE RELIGION OF TEILHARD 
DE CHARDIN HHNRi de LUBAC 

'Even though the best Teilhard is Teilhard’s, for 
the next decade or two at any rate the next best is 
ukeiy to be Pere LubacV the times literary supp. 42s 


Soren Kierkegaard 

CRISIS IN THE LIFE OF AN ACTRESS 

itsel f and for what it contributes to our 
reading of Kierkegaard s major works... Argued with ex- 

Paul Tillich 

;• , ON THE BOUNDARY • • 

'.t tOff 2 r ® <n i^^V 48Mnd P o ‘ nt f r0m Whicb to view TitllcK’s 
thought and pekonujity' amm* ontury “ ' _j 


ftlft . Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer 

. .-/• . WORLD COMB OP AGE , ' . , 

, Edited l»y RONALD GREGOR . SMITH ' V 

•• ; ; ^ of essays, b j the ablest scholars in the 

\ , t ; • -field GLASGOW hsrald V • , : . ■■ 

ftftlft f ^!^^s: CHRIST ; IN THE WORLD 

M ':i ’■ tote^efcave^ndiysk of Bmk' ! - 

vj: 1 1 ,olid ; 


Italian History 

THE CHURCH OF ROME 


James Lees-Milne : Saint Peter's. 

£4 4s. 

Although the circumstance is not that Mr. Lccs-Milne is of course nrin- 
e.xpJicitly mentioned, Ibis splendid cipally concerned, though always 
tribute to the most celebrated of with a lively and sympathetic aware- 
churches appears 011 (he nineteen ness of the venerable basilica that 
hundredth anniversary of the martyr- had for more than 1,100 years eni- 

, H lhC M P0 V IC 'wf 0 ^ bodicd ‘he central place of Christian 
ded|cated. Mr. Lecs-Milne is right faith and devotion. It must sc -m in- 
to insist that Saint Peter’s is only explicable to a modern sensibility 
ntelligible if one remembers that it that such a building should simply 
is a church built round an altar be demolished, hm \ir t 


{^currents IV 

SOCIOLOGY AND THE NOVEL 


The Story of Saint Peter’s Basilica in Rome. 336m u a , 

PP * Ham ‘sb Hamji, 

that Mr. Lccs-Milne is of course prin- dominates 

cipally concerned, though always nngelo’s dnm, ^"^ wi,hin > M» 


is a church built round an altar 
over a tomb, and everything in its 
design is subservient to the com- 
memorative purpose". Tili.it purpose 
governs, too, the long history of the 
site itself, from its choice in the 
beginning by Constantine to Ber- 
nini \s final enrichment of the 
traditional place of Saint Peter’s 
entombment. The history of Saint 


that such a building should simply 
be demolished, but Mr. Lee*- Milne 
rightly reproaches ns for feeling any 
sense of superiority when we still 
allow lesser vandalisms to go on hap- 
pening. In fact the Conslantiniun 
church was by the fifteenth century 
in grave disrepair: it was a victim 
of wars and pillage as well as of the 
sad years of papal impulcncc. For 


‘he building from It ”' ill!| d 
Mr. Lees- Milne j a both u 

and cruic. and nothing^ 

able in his book than ih. 
counterpoint 0 f events and the 


understand what a certain type of 
reader is thinking, since he knows it 
has been written to attract that very 
reader. Thus the student of suciul 
neuroses may read Mickey Spillane 
in order to understand the 
Mct'arthyisl mentality of the 1950s. 


n ™’ ch r b w their sage 
observed with the lovini « 1 
lliul marked his earlier *fa2 

Rtmtp ic is.ii i. 


Peters is ml, -h The ^ y/u- Saint IonS ne 8 |e c'tcd. patched and but- 

of a bu SdS^nH 1 n S he ^' 5tor ? tressed * il was in «ny case unequal 
of ou ldmg and , mi Ik leestmerd to Ihe ambilions of the renaissinte 

,“ede™ o b f n "'l n ,‘ SIU , d . y - JSS P°? es - •: Noble edifice, combinin. 


of this brilliant study, which 
readers of M r, Lees-Milne’s 
earlier studies of the baroque will 
expect to be both sensitive arid in- 
formed, is its constant awareness of 
the single thread that unites the tomb 
or a Galilean fisherman to the subse- 
splendours of its setting. It is 


taste and beauty with imposing pro- 
portions would immensely conduce 
to the exaltation of, the Chair of St. 
Peter”; the words of Nicholas V 
(1447-55), whose decision it was to 
demolish the old church, are a suffi- 
cient expression of the mood of con - 


Rome, is not merely the arS 
dcs.gn-ihough that is carefiT 
cnbed in all its stages: the * 
lur genius of the building, wiibii 
inconsistencies, comes to lift 1 , 
easy to discover where his d 
sympathies lie: never can 
liave been so profoundly coni 
or so totally freed from (he 
ft?" , of ^ cr e j a nlasy details art 
mntly recorded, such as the story 
the re-crcchon of the obelisk mi 
piaoa or the fascinating genealogy 
the barley-sugar columns that 
round Bernini’s baidacchm 


■he history of the papacy t elf and '°V r"£ m0 ° d of con ' 

those for whom the 'long catalogue ”*»'**'*’* 

of the popes seems intolerably con- * 1 f 

fused will find a fascinating clarifies- ° l,t tbe actua i process of building 

tion in thf. Sinn, nf .1 !. m 3 m»U/ hncilina nine Innn I 


, , - mm*. An jaivin >»» r- 

me enuren itself as a living mliii fcl ucerlain prearranged stimuli (tests 
constantly remembered, even IhouAl rdsuch likcl. In a case like this the 

the account of all the sumptuous dr 

play of a pontiffcia) high mass U 


tion m the story of their concern for 
ine place on which their claims rested. 
They come to life on home ground. 


a new basilica was long and troubled, 
and Mr. Lees-Milne follows the tor- 
tuous story through the maze of plans 


- -- — wu UV 1 IIV glUUUUi ■ •* "'■O 1 ' pinil.l 

The story begins, then with Peter P 10 P°? ed ai l d 'ejected, quarrels ami 
himself. And, whaterer conclusions financ,a [ crises. The few decisive 
theologians may have later drawn “ ames .; hat shaped the building as wo 
from the evidence of time and place Fn?V ™ ♦EP In a J‘ ‘heir strength. 
Constantine’s seeminclV arbWv E or strone ,^ ey undoubtedly were : 
selection of a hillside ceLte^iS th ° partnere , hi P of jM liua ] ! ««! Bra- 
all its difficulties in terms of buildinc) mantei rcso u Jf and impatient to im- 
for the site of his basilica is the foun £° se a ^ entra h zed design that would 
dation — in every sense^Jf aU tha Sf W ? r,hy of the ,Sr^test of Christian 
happened after. The excavations be- ? mples * w ? s . on, y ‘he first oF those 

gun in 1940 under Pope Phis XII* did fi?f C th?t 0 a ia fc I - 0nS A° f p0pC nnd archi " 
not certainly reveal Saint Peter’s tect ‘hat achievcd so stupendous a 

bones. In the cirei.mSmcJ fhis «- ult ' P T S - usua,iy havc shorl 
could hardly be expected But {PPir?*! art J sts con,e and go. 
even the most caufioua’ ^areh- Michelangelo, appointed chief 
aeological judgment can con Ssunt Peter’s in 

elude that there** was a monument J 546 when !? was a,| eady scvenly- 
or shrine to Saint Peter in the Roman W ?- yea ^ ° d * ^ as t0 ieava a more 
cemetci 7 Qn which the basilica was io SKl 1 Jhan any other, 
be built. Mr. Lees-Milne gives aclear 5S? 5? u [t 1S the hand of Mad- 
account of aU the evi- in the fin»i S 


by this lime become a nwiilgic Lilian done into the number of 
reminder of a glory, which if not who buy a certain type of 
departed is at least diminidisd wt, into what is read by French 
One suspects that far Mr. LeevMiIn wife, into the effect osvchiatric- 


One suspects that farMr.Lees-Mil* 
the Second Vatican Council, wb 
he faithfully chroniol« among 
basilica's great monumenls, was 
an unmixed blessing. His ju 
are sometimes severe and 
XIII, in particular, seems unde.' 
vcdly berated. 1 


gun in 1940 under Pope Phis XII. did 
not certainly reveal Saint Peter’s 
bones. In Ihe circumstances this 
could hardly be expected. But 
even the most cautious arch- 
’ aeo j°S»caI judgment can con- 
clude that there was a monument 
or shiine to Saint Peter in the Roman 
KW v y hich ba si]i ca was te 

an t? S ; ^ r - Lees ' M 1 1 o e gives a clear 
and judicious account of all the evi- 


A book such as this demands ar; 
illustration.' and it is on the wholes 

served. But it would be a grave tM *■ wnuucian turning out n snlcable 
take to regard the text as nmdjS Pwt in which case it is natural 
excuse to unite the rich selcclta* novelist or the publisher 

photographs and reproduclioM®° 1 ^ Dl!mcn ‘‘ d fiction to carry out 


,ne ovn, rn -rMFORf DE.atNO with the sub- understand what a certain type oF 

ngelo's dome moHin^ Kieci. one should perhaps do- reader is thinking, since he knows it 

riginal design uT Dine exactly what one means has been written to attract that very 

if^ociolcg)' ” and “the novel", reader. Thus the student of social 
il ifiings are al present, at least on neuroses may read Mickey Spillane 
*. Continent, it is becoming hard to in order to understand the 
;„st what a novel is. Does Mct'arthyisl mentality of the 1950s. 
frfff IU inlo Hie , . , 

category ns Philippe Sellers » 

I? Riff, for instance 7 Hut the situation is mure complex, 

hd what about sociology 7 The In order to understand it. I suggest 
■cioloKV .of literature" has often Inal we lake a hypothetical model 
wa studied in a wav that a social >*»c ' V:, V *n which sociological 
^nijsi would hardly accept as *oei- studies and the novelist s imagination 
JibcjI Yet what really brings the might he dialectically connected: a 
d£t alive is the fact that there laboratory model, although for every 
iKUvch which are not novels and imaginary case practical examples 
ftdio which are called sociological «»n he cited. Let us suppose that a 
t tinfact are something else ; some- ninelecntn-eenlury sociologist had 
Ku more like the history of ideas conducted an inquiry among the 
y cultural anthropology. youiiy in the French provinces, lest- 

,ne lh0,r ‘dvas about money, worldly 
There ari Wlei definitions, of S , 1CL - Css ., TU 1 socii, I status. 

■*. Soe^logy can be unde stnod Wh shou|d a novclist not h;ive 

L nh n llscd ‘he sociologist's facts to tell an 
tlrciarchers chooses a sam Ph- ‘ ^ imaginary story 7 The inquiry in fact 

ncvcr PlU butL novdist 

w ,urtv the reactions of Us samp c cxlstet[ . Ba , zac inveiUed Ru „i finac or 

uttihin prearranged stimuli (tests j ucien j e Rubemprd. Bui even if 

rj such like I. In a case like this the B a | zac bad had the sociologist's facts 

^*rovd 1$ pre tt y C e leTr" * ° R e se i re h ? vai,ab,e * hc would have used theni 

SL Ihe numbl'J of c^blS'ino^'^Vr 1 ' 1 , in5lC “ d 
rant who buv a certain ivne of c 1 s,ab,,sh l n 8 the Hatt.Mn al mean of 

SSl imo what is read by French lhese :, 1 Ultl,des ’ he woukl haVe exa f l - 

«i ifit attitudes to. mental health just vZf he did Th ‘ S ’ “ 

d Minneapolis students. But this ,l,sl " haI hc d,d ' 
rfianship between sociology and Fere then appears another 
4 k and 'may well have all the ‘Jpe of sociologist: he does not 

Antteristics of an unrequited love ; wurk ‘ n ‘be field to discover 

ifiiology may study the novel, but bow these young provincials be- 
fewwl may care nothing for soci- have on the average, but seeks 
d®. Unless, of course, the novclist ‘ n ‘be novels themselves a typical ex- 
si lechnician turning out n saleable ample of Ihe young French provin- 
prodact in which case it is natural cial trying to make his way in 


Ml siuuicu ■■■ ** ■■ 

talisi would hardly accept assnci- 
Ajjcjl. Yet what really brings the 
it alive is the fact that there 
inBovek which are not novels and 
tufa which are called sociological 
Li in fact are something else ; some- 
more like the history of ideas 
f cultural anthropology. 

There are simpler definitions, of 
(Nflsc. Sociology can be understood 
entmtlry, for instance: a team 
tl researchers chooses a sample of 
tr. public and. using exact methods. 
KiMjriv the reactions of its sample 


By Umbcrlo Eto 

a literary “ type ", In our own cen- 
tury. this sociology of literature has 
been rigorously applied by Gyorgy 
l.ukaes, who maintains that a char- 
acter becomes typical " when the 
author manages to reveal the multiple 
links between the individual trails of 
his heroes and the general problems 
of the age ; when the character enacts 
the general problems of his lime, even 
the most abstract, before us, as his 
own individual problems, which to 
him are vitally important", lef. Knrl 
Mnr.x nml F. Enye/x uls Literatnr- 
historikev, also Sthriflen :nr Litera- 
lursozioloxie. 

Studies of this kind are inevit- 
ably inclined to make lists of 
typical examples (Julicn Sorel is typ- 
ical, Madame Bovary is not— even 
Lukilcs sometimes says frightful 
things of this sort), and the 
sociology of literature makes an 
instant appeal to the bad writer. One 


logy of kitsch ; penetrating critics of 
this in our own century include Her- 
mann Broth, or Dwight Macdonald 
when he analyses Hemingway as the 
leading exponent of Midcult. 

All consumer literature, middle- 
brow fiction and mass-culture turn* 
out standard characters ; and it is the 
novelist's reaction, whether con- 
scious or unconscious, to a sociology 
of the novel that has turned charac- 
ters into types, t>pes inlo patterns 
and patterns inlo norms. But an 
avant-garde literature is appearing 
that recoxuizes kitsch writing and 
so uses it as material for & 
collate ; novels ot this kind not 
only deal with mediocre people 
but speak of them or make 
them speak by using narrative pat- 
terns that mediocre people recognize 
as Art. The first great example of 
this is Flaubert’s Bottvanl et 
Peatchet : the second is the “ Nau- 


result of it has been Soviet realism, slcaa " chapter in Ulysses (Bloom 
which ^ mass-produces “positive sees Gerly McDowell as sentimental 


types " according to exact rules. But 
even earlier there was uplifting litcra- 


writing has taught him to see women, 
passion, " romance More ex- 


[miioDship/ between sociology and 
tjjoYel is pretty clear. Research 


ture for the petit bourgeois, and fle- plicitly still, young Italian avant- 
tion that was socialistic, humani- garde writers such as Nanni Bales- 


tarian and eduentive. The novelist 


Lamberto Pignolti, 


hoped to contribute to the study of Colombo or Adriano Spatola do a 
society through his novels, whereas scissors-and- paste job with elements 

in Fn.-t -jI! hf* si irl nine chnu: Ijirnimh ... I- .. .. .. ..j l. : . — L_ 


wife, into the effect psychiatric- 
il-mindcd eomic strips have had 
m die attitudes to. mental health 
cl Minneapolis students. But this 
Kinship between sociology and 
4 k novel may well have all the 
i^icierjstics of tin unrequited love ; 
biology may study the novel, but 
farwej may care nothing for soei- 
f&S. Unless, of course, the novclist 
»a technician turning out a saleable 
plod, in which case it is natural 


in fact ai! he did was show, through 
puppets, social phenomena that the 
sociology of literature had already 
classified, having deduced them from 
other novels. 

Another method of inquiry used 
by the sociologist of literature, there- 
fore, is to establish certain social 
forms of behaviour from the way in 
which commercial writers use 
standard characters: Marx, Engels, 
and Belinsky, for instance. , find 


j«uiwuus account Ot all the bvi- . 7 . . destroys me 

denoe, and has provided moreover a f Fnr h 1t fi wn c d lf P0S ‘L ,On i of l u 5 basj,icn in several c 
much fuller picture than has hitherto nave an ? wh °, ^ n8 ‘ hened . the seems to hm 

been available of the noble Constan- n? d L hs i Gre ^ k crpss unjustifiable f 

Unfa unchurch— too easily forgotten ^ Ichcl angcl°' s do- minor flaws— as in the case of 

beneath the overwhelming ' piafrhifi- extended > r ° SS /^ at - Breh ‘J y Peter’s itself— can do nothing Wf 

successor. ■ ■ space), and if it is the the general effect of a work iba 


plans. The coloured photograph!. 
Mario Carrier! are often fine, N 
firm protest must be made ipr. 
several attempts to be unduly de* 
which fail. Thus a view of St. ht 
up the Via della Concilazionc ii 
distorted angle-view that allogei 
destroys the cliurcjj's true scale, u 
in several others a vast fOKgnss 
seems to have no point but tW« J 
unjustifiable essay in novelty. Bj 


nwfal research to find out wlrnt the 
pjolic wants. The sociologist, more- 
Wf. can use this type of novel as 
itoumeni, and read il in order to 


cial trying to make his way in a fulseiy socialist, conservative 
capitalist society. This was the way in or social-democratic ideology in the 
which Marx and Engcis interpreted way in which Eugine Sue makes stan- 
Bnlzue’s characters, nnd with it they dnrd characters behave in standard 
initialed a sociology of literature that situations in Les niyst&rex de Paris. 
sought to discover the general laws of These are the earliest examples of & 
society through the interpretation of "sociology of bad writing”, a socio- 


Laken from pop. camp and kitsch 
writing (the German nnd Brazilian 
uvaiiL-gurde have done the same sort 
of thing, as have writers in the United 
Slates from Burroughs to □arlhclmc). 

Avant-garde writing no longer 
judges its own characters 'by making 
them perform actions that are either 
noble or wicked: it judges them 
implicitly, through Ihe use of a cer- 
tain language, which has become a 
tool of parody. In the case of such 


* ■ - ' ■ ■ — ‘WUI Ui ow; . All HAW waaw vii dUV.fi 

a fulseiy socialist, conservative avant-garde novels, there is no point 
or social-democratic ideology in the in studying literature sociologically 


way in which Etigtnc Sue makes stem- by analysing the contents, the charnc 

ii .1 Hr I aknpnntarr koKiilia ■ cfAnrlniirl !.»■ £ iL. ^.^1 _ ! _ '1 <L ! 


lers of the people in it, or the things 
they do and sny. What is needed 


contents, but of the literary form, or 
rather, the narrative structure. Thus 
our laboratory model has produced 
a dialectical sequence. 

* • * 

All this is a result of studying the 
interaction between a sociology that 
studies the novel and a novel uvvara 
of the sociology of the novel. But 
there are other possibilities: for 
instance, sociology may study on ill 
own account other social pheno- 
mena. unconnected with the novel, 
and the novelist may be influenced 
by these studies. 

If social studies on industrial civi- 
lization had not made known the 
problems of alienation, loneliness 
and incommunicability, novels liko 
Moravia’s La noia or L'ntienzione 
would never have been written fjust 
as certain films of Antonioni or 
Godard would never have been 
made); studies in the sociology of 
large firms came before novels liko 
Goff redo P arise 's H Padrone {The 
Boss) or OUiero Ottieri’s Don- 
nanumua all' assnlio {.The Men at the 
Gate). 

In another way, even Ihe best sci- 
ence fiction is merely showing tho 
social phenomena of our daily world, 
somewhat amplified, in a future 
world (consumption, automation, ' 
sexual repression and the sexual revo- 
lution, other-directed ness, &c.). Pohl, 
Sheckley and Asimov, and before 
them Capck, Zamyatin, Huxley and 
Orwell, did the same. It is not always 
clear whether 'such books ns theirs 
give & fictional form to the discoveries 
of sociologists, or whether they open 
up new fields for the sociologists, to 
explore. 

All this means that it is not easy 
to say just how and where Ihe novel 
(and which novel ?) has any con- 
nexion with the objects and methods 
of sociology. But it is possible to 
_■ gauge how and when sociology treats 
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to interpret the social reality it- the novel as an object of study: the 
expresses is an analysis, not of the titles of various essays, and (he 


Harrap’s strong and varied programme— at Stand 9287 


cence of its successor. 






l — can do nothing .MU' 


juTOHor. . i. iuw the general effect of a work'll® 

; ? Ut U iS i presenti building .riecW« 8 o?h d .beauliMly proporti^ 

^ VICTOlUAN ITALY 

Th { *M°^u 6, £ / ^ lm n*U'°ttocento. Society e Costumn. 898pp. Turin: Unione Tipograflco. L.i‘ 

(alrhouji there are^oSolu^pfatKl do nnfi'f 1 h™ truI i y 1 lrulivc - They in the economic. indices ij raved 
wwf beautifully printed on P good thefr°^ S ^ and . ,n splendid isolation for slowness with which Italy took 
PfPcr. Andit isveryexpenSve.fJor lir “!l Sake J Ut Senuindy supple- place among developed^ 
although Dr. Ba rid is known as a m ^ and ‘ p0 ” 1 ^ eme ht his text. Occupational trends, which chi 
serious historian of nineteenth- T( T hat text Ls also of high quality, lerized liberal bourgeois 
century diplomacy, is it rare for ■: . s not offer major surprises in ■ other countries were slow in « 
scholarly. names to provide fle-leaves lts ,n terpretation, byt there is no fishing themselves in W /J 
bf Respectability for mcretficioM but reaso T a f ? r a book of this sort to do Ihevdid, they affected mipo^w 
stylish books.- Happily this irtiores- S °‘ 1 8* v es. due weight to the enor- Milanese and northern view? 
sioo Is soon dispeUed when one looks ™ 0 T? S j pre 5? nderailC6 of a SncuIfure which marks this book mavjw 


its interpretation, but there is no limbing themselves io IwY- 
reason for a book of this sort to do ihevdid, they affected 
so. It gives, due weight to the enor- Milanese and northern 
mens preponderance of agriculture which marks this book may 
in Italian fife, to regional differences, some of this from jl» 

hn p nmuMfoeUiAnnUu _ o ± * ? N n i flA m kovA lllllHu » tS 


in the economic indices it ra'tah" 
slowness with which Italy took ■ 
place among developed m' 1 ” 
Occupational trends . which c&arfc 

lerized liberal bourgeois sm 
• other countries wert slow in «t 
lining themselves in 
(hey did, they affected 
Milanese and northern 
...UI-L' 1 - mavrflBwf 


Skinpien Dogs of the World 

Edited fay SIR RICHARD GLYN, Cliairmitn of Cruft’s International Dog Show, 
wisted by Winnie Bur be r, Stanley Dangcrficld, Maxwell Riddle, and Ivan 
7^. edr,, P- Colour photographs specially taken by sally annliiiomfson. Over 
. breeds described, 128pp. of superb colour photographs. Unqucsiionnbly tho 
BiMt superbly produced book on dogs ever published. 

Mr .. .. Hi':-: 85' 256 pp. IQs 

Now i/i preporotlon: t. 

. ^WORLD’S FINEST HORSES AND PONIES . 


into. did book. It is, in fact, a large J f W ,a ri fife. to regional differences, some of this from -the Wgyj 
(though not exhaustive) npd acSofiX- n I 0W “ fashl0nabJ ^ view of the ft ttfso striking to ^ 

(though not flawless)' social and tech- 9^ ‘ ive importance pf active minorl- dence for a. truth pojoted o i ^ 
noloeicBl histhrv. n f Tfoi,»'in. in.tbe Rlsorehnento. The nronn. aco bv G. M. Young m re f«* . . 


uawjcjis; social ana tech- miiiiuu- 

nologicBl hUtbry of Italy in the dine- ■ Rlsorghnento. The organ- 

teenth century. .J- : '7, ■ ■ }^bon is interesting : ,dw book falls 
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ago by Q M, Young AjgHy 
Russia : that many at. 
mena which we lump 
ally qs « yfctprian 
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Outstanding European Authors 


twiat !?° 7"? of M srahde . ™ c{ »a, which manner has been M*!* ^ 

cw a iein ceoniry— .unlcts catchitw a is. of eburse, easier to. Ultislrtte). It the Great %r killed 

O have he<»n tr» itiinos Oflit • .j 


balloonists bfrfai^ TSir 

is to. cDuntiBs -oiie.r Hm. -u.. 


obseurti if. There is^So 

" Ar " o! .*e '*nw-.-doe, !ndl 

". reader’s' imnomattrin kU>n,.AiM ’ftattlrC'Of (fillton . . . 


mpiiul With Crime 1 

; ^.^ c HARD JACKSON, C.B.E. Oiie of the most iinportmit volumes of poiico . 
!;■" [r^^^inces to.be published for several years comes from the former Assistant • 
^^^sioner. Crime, New Seotlnad Yard, and' pnst President of Interpol. In- 

pritiscareer Sir Richard lies come lo hold strong views on. how to, „■ 

■ le the brime wavo and these udd controversy to an entertaining biography. 

■Prober 26 V-' V - :8f x5|" , 302 pp. Illustrated ■ - 30s 

N/an Lend; Soviet People 

' Approach to the U.SS.R. y ' ' 

ij • GREGORY, B.A., F.R.G.S, The'' most Comprehensive account of thV . / 

' .^v^v^llable today. 

• 1908 9*x6 # abt. 928 pp. 234 maps and diagrams c.5gns 

f V * vjj. j" " v ' - ^ 

I ® 4ft: of the Royal Ballet (new, edition) 

‘•‘""XBtu'x, * N ' * i — — ■ • \ t • .. i. 

W > •inilriinwfiNBVT This new edition contains additional material covering Mao- , 

fSiEs ?**:■»*' ■■ 

•! Pf od U?ed Yorks Post. 433 illustrations, including 32 in dwo colours 

•^S '• colour: . 

Mill .m9Pn.Li , : *•? : : 


October 26 9l'x6$* ■ Complete in one vo/unte 50$ .Fre/tch- English 25s, 

. : English-French 30i 

{The equivalent prices of the original edition arc; 40s, 20s, and 24s.) 

Harrap’s Standard 

RERMAN-ENBUSH DICTIONARY, Part 1, Vol. 2 

■ ■ Volume 2,' F-K, takes anothcl 1 step- towards (he publication of a Work comparable 
in quality to the famous Honap's Standard French- English Dictionary but vvhen 
complete. will be cqhsiderably larger in size. ... . ; " 

' • liovembdf . 1 14* x 84' , . ' , . : • 626 pp, c. 100s 
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The Welfare State 

. Ah ^'Eicoiwim/c A Social History of Great Britain 
frpm 1945 to the ffeserit Day a 

. . PAULINE GREGG,’, 'P|i.D;,. B.?c.(EconA. : This .new work is a sequel 'to this 
aulhbr’s Social and Scohontfc History of Britain; ,1760-31965 L (Jth edn.) t • ■ 

Ready ' 1 , • . jj* x 5|* ; 388 pp. : ' Ufie diajgrahis! ; 3 Is 6d 

Hans Hake’s Christopher and his father 

Set in post-war Germany, this povveiful novel by” the author 6f Ilona, arid The 
: Mission,- shows how a son becomes alienated frpm his. father, who was a leading 
'■ 1 film-director under the Nazi Tegime. The contrasting outlook of two generations 
is brilliantly conveyed. ;• ■ 

•r . - November 1 8f'x5f* 236 pp. . 25f 

Philip McGutehan’ s poulters passage 

.The Author of ;the ConmqnderShaw adventures chooses as his central character 
a married spy . Wlibsb loyal ty aiid effectiveness are in doubt with his superiors at 
• head office. TbU is a sombre picture; of the' ruthless men who control espionage. 

October i6 . v 8'x5J’ , • ] 208 pp. ‘ 2b 
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Harrap’s New Shorter 
FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

Every entry or this world-famous dictionary has been thoroughly revised. . There 
are 22,000 new entries, making a total of 97*000 headwords, including the Intcftt ’ 
scientific, technical, and business terms, us well as the latest idioms and 
Americanisms. 

October 26 
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GENERAL 

I DOCUMENTS OF MODERN HISTORY 

I ri e ” cl ?J Editors : a. o. dickens ami alum daviks 

J his imporrant new; series of volumes of document .vill ilhislraie 
i numerous major topics ol Britisli, Iiuropenn ami Wra-Id history. The 
senes will re ilea i lie conviction that ail forms of hut jii activity an: the 
proper business of the historian and the student of history. Most 
hc wncerned with significant themes and not with the 
genet a] coverage of historical periods. 

• „ " nuntcrous and low- priced fiaics along these lines should provide 
some wholly new opportunities hoih lor icaclung and private study. 

To be published in November 

THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND TO THE 
ACCESSION OF ELIZABETH I 

a. g. dickens and Dorothy carh Boards net , paper ns. 6i1. net 

THE DIVIDED SOCIETY: PARTIES AND 
POLITIC8 IN ENGLAND, 1694-1716 

g. s. HOLMES and V.-. a. sphck Approx. Beards 2<js. net ; paper m. fid. net 

THE STRATFORD-UPON-AVON LIBRARY 

Sf? er<1 ^ Editors ; joiin kusshlx. brown and Bernard hakkis 
J his series is intended for the student, the scholar and the general 
render interested in Elizabethan life and literature. 

No. 3. ELIZABETHAN NARRATIVE VERSE 

Kdited by kiuij. aei;xahdek 42s net 

•Jj! oMon8er P**®™ puhlisiicd in English between 

KSJ- ,6, » 11 eonmt ? the Hrei printer- translation of Ovid into 
^ 8 *L as somc .°J ‘he finest imitations, notably George Chap- 

“ nd ^ ra ' ely prinicd '■ crsiun ° r 

No. 4. THOMAS DEKKER 

Edited by e. n. bendhy , os 

™ ™} ume cont f™ a major part or Dckfccr’s prose writing. ‘The 
ffJEJTTS 111 ‘i? C vlean *\ maf, ncr. l*or each piece the editor 

o^raSniLioin" 0 dumsy ,iypCFLOnScrvmism « nd 

SCIENTIFIC 

AN INTRODUCTION TO METALLURGY 

A. If. COTTRELL fos n£ 

nJj?* "J 081 ,ucid “Y* eompreheifve text of the whole metallurgical 

m “ ,r ' m ' iy *“ ■ • 

ORGANOMETALLIG CHEMISTRY 

™X V ‘F‘ IZZ- 

chemist rp. Professor Pauson has rendered a signal service to 
EjSS-JTf ^ oarch . “’ arter * others who wish to improve their 
knowledge of this rapidly-expanding subject.’ Chemistry and Industry. 

TOWARDS AN UNDERSTANDING OF THE 
MECHANISM OF HEREDITY 

It. T.. K. WEIITH1IOUSE , 

■Thjs is 8 splendid textbook of Genetics . . . The writer of this review 
‘nntaTn*? to be, astonished that, so. much r well-digested information is 
cODtained within the covers of a book of reasonable size, rite more sn 

0 ^dcdTrtfiSI' er 3 poinl , is tou ched on the original data are 

5 IO Sdentific hterature.’ 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR 
(The Contemporary Biology Series) 

^hSjJy- | >cco ™ in B of Xnercasing intportance to both biology^nd . 

‘ ‘ MEDICAL 

PREVENTIVE ASPECTS OF 

HEALTH NURSING 

I. P. CO.PPLBSTONB 1 .. - I. . 

*** 0111 '.° be a aumtUus to thought and discussion » S It* 
many persons enrermg the. field of. occupational health It S ' . 

to supplement the existing textbooks of rw'«'i,nnttnn«i u i 2 designed 
*iOi SSptosi.upon h ' al,h 

bedsores 


I names of several university courses, 
if nothing else, show that' a “sod- 

i ology of I i lent lure” does in fact 
exist. Is ii a single discipline or are 
there several melhotlo logical 

I approaches ? 

( I ) In his Sacitdogie dr hi liin'ra- 
Hire. Robert Escarpil, relying mainly 
on his research at ihe university of 
Bordeaux, gives an excellent account 
! ii f what methods can be used lo 
| measure .sociologically the social 
phenomena connected with the novel. 
■Studies arc made on the writers 
nicihods of production, on his social 
conditions and on his sources of in- 
come; on die distribution of his 
work, the publishing industry, and 
sales outlets ; on consumer response 
- the public's reaction, ihe reader's 
psychosociology, reasons for success, 
&c. Added lo this there arc J. 
Du ilia /edicr's .studies oil leisure 
reading; further studies by Pierre 
Bourdieu. and ihe analysis of the 
products and readership of the pres.se 
tin i near made in Paris and Brussels 
by Evclync Stflltfrot, 

(2) On a wider scale, ihe sociology 
of literature is (he world-wide study 
of ihe social conditions (hat lie be- 
hind the birth of a work of literature 
and (hc way it is received by the pub- 
lic. Hippolytc Tainc was the first 
to study (his in France, with his 
analysis of the problem of “ la race, 
le milieu. le moment ", and Charles 
Lalo dealt rigorously with ill is ap- 
proach. 

Since Mine, de Stacl wrote De la 
litlvnttnre considcrde dans \es rap- 
ports invr les institutions socudex, 
the social context of books has always 
received the attention of French aes- 
theticians and literary and artistic 
historiographers, as todny it does 
from Sou riau, Bustidc, Leffcbvrc, 
Franeasfel, &c. Whereas contem- 
porary Italian aesthetics and eritic- 


" the kitsch criticism of kitsch " 
in his ’I he Tradition of the \\-w. 
Bui much of ihe research done on 
ihe patterns, subjects and forms uf 
what the Germans call Trivin/liieru 
fur has produced execlhnt results, 
and made a real coniiiLuiiion lo ihe 
study of indushial society and its 
myths. In France there is the work or 
Edgar Morin mid Roland liarthcs. 
and in Germany some of ihe essays in 
Hans Magnus En/ensberger's t.iiir.,1- 

hr i /rti. 

t.si There is noihing fortuitous in 
(lie fact that ihe.se writers (like others 
in Italyl used the same methods m 
Studying popular literal uic and 
avant-garde writing. 

If a work of liclion i% studied a> a 
document in a sociological mi nation, 
the distinction belli ecu “ highbrow ” 
and lowbrow writing becomes uu- 
iinporfanl. This point can be expan- 
ded later. But, first of all. the socio- 
logical relevance of the very idea of 
“ novel " must be considered. 

Il is (he novel as a liteury form 
that nowadays appears, from this 
perspective, a.s a typical product of 
bourgeois society. Hegel in his 
Amketik saw it cleat ly as such, and 
Lukiics analysed it as <,ucli in his 
Der historische Roman ; Sartre dis- 
cussed the relations between the 
novel and bourgeois ideology in 
Qu’est-ce qne In findramre u% did 
Barthes in Le Dc^re zero tie 
I'ecritnre, Jos<; Marfa Casieliel in 
La horn del lector. Rend Girard in 
Mrnsuntfe romantique et vdrin 1 
romnnesipte, Alberto Moravia in 
some essays in L'liomo come fine. 
Edoardo Snnguineti in his studies on 
Alberto Moravia and on the avant- 
garde novels, and Lueicn Goldman n 
in several of his works. 

Clearly the novel, which was born 
within bourgeois society, can express 
various, aspects of it. But do these 


!. n c ' Qry t ],:in ljf 

orthodox ’ ^Irueiuralism-' Soi f 
\h owing a gW cn histS , ' nye * l <l , 
situation through i}irt U an<1 ^f raai 


fflE SECOND SEX? RI 

I* . ti.. -i' \ * i » .... 


hod«»x ” xtruciuraikn, ■ Soi lI n.m strom (Editor) : The Chantfinx Rales of Men and H omen. 
M, « ^ given historic ^ '" yeid ^ f^^wrt bv Gunllla mul Steven Anderman. 208pp. Duckworth. 


Bjlated by 


V"*. ■' xeiierul 
Mrkinss of ,l,e httntiin, - "J * 
; ,n >: contribution to 
iogrurni studio 0 f ,Z e 10 ^ 

,7) 1 should like lo ?' f n °‘ e M 
... 0 pul fflruM 


yc f a! ideas connected 
studies. The struciural 1 1 P. 0 * 1 
the plot of a work 
lakes account of n, e 
Vladimir Y«. FronS 
"role his now famLu® 

Of the rnlh-tafe \ ff ^ 

known. In each of ih e rS, 8 *** 
he had „„di«| 

pea red. and even if ST*"?? 
changed, these constant -LS? 
functions" remained. At the IS 
his book Prnpp iuggesied / 

1 »f 'he k“fS d t 

applied to all stories (and iho 
iorc to all novels} j m Sj 

hti..H il, L aC S <s lhc " n,uri «- 


!iio a quarter of a century ago 
Woolf stood at the courtier 
[ D.j.kh Museum in * stupe lac- 
and bewilderment ’ at 
Lervihat, on the evidence of 
^before her, woman whs 

, ihe ntosl discussed animal 


I could be 
(and Ik* 


ntosi aiscu-otu 

Uierse”. In America in 
L Scandinavia, in England-- 
Elis of the Western world -- 

Eaiinues to be the .subject of 

possibly rising, stream of 

^ I fffvw/1 of One’.sOwn lha( 
ebrnd unique plea for cmanct- 
rte movement towards 
jjr equality of the soxes has 
Bui in recent years doubt 
'fifteen have multiplied ; the 
iBrappraiwI has again become 
* Unfortunately, much of what 


ism (of idealistic origin) lay more as P<-cts appear more clearly from a 


stress on a hook’s formal values. sl *Mly of the content, or from the form 
There have certainly been at- tn^plot and the linguistic methods 
tempts in Italy to write the 11 , • 

history of literature as the his- D , , U D z * ro f'A riuire . 

lory of society (such as that of // oUin 7 BarthCs shnwetl splendidly 
Francesco De Sanctis in the nine- „ w lh f; nov ’f^ s the communist 
teenth century, in his Storia della , ^S'Jr Ga randy, which had a ” pro- 
lef/crutnrtr ilalutmi). Blit in the pre- eiirijn content, ncvertliclcss 
.sent century only Marxist thinkers p rcs ? pel'l-bourgcoix ideology 
have done so. Antonio Gramsci’s , '? LI ® e very choice of a dclibcr- 
notes iire Full of remarks on the rela- a,c y . ,, , sly * e ’ already eoin- 

lion.shins between works of fiction mer ?!? /shcllcu as such. Having 


notes arc full of remarks on the rela- 
tionships between works of fiction 
and social questions, and some of 
his preliminary attempts at a socio- 
logical interpretation of popular fic- 
tion make it clear that, had he not 
died as a result of fascist persecu- 
tion, Gramsci might have written e 
great social history of Italian litera- 
ture. . ' . • 


Roland R-.rih^' A Jl Gre ^fp^ and said remains one- 
u.md i tfi t_s and the whole imh* jiHnfornied and tendentious 

iTixlArfiv h. V J CW /’™ w »*iimorereason to welcome Min 
j ’ f J d nd .' Mc,z - VidtateliiOBiribitiion lo what has now 
iviorin, etc.i arc trying to develop i Kre m important iniernationa 
du >*»- i" orta»r« 
extablish the presence uf comlaor 
siructures in a number of narutise- 
works. 

They dra\y not only on the H«fc - 
ol Sauxsure in linguistics and Uuid ' 

Lcvi-Strausi on the analysis of myths, j 
but on the studies of the Riwian I 
formalists in the 1920s, die new 
Soviet semiological trends and! 

Chomsky s transformational arum- 
mar. 

Il is of course challenging to ihft 
that, under the variety of patterns^ 
culture, lies a unity of the hwui 
mind, and that the narrative inup 
alion always follows the umelm 
But I believe thnt, even if it is likck 
that these law's exist, it is not enotij) 
merely to point them out. WiRt 
not be equally important to * 
how, in various historical epochs and 
in various sucial contexts, the vie 
variable forms undergo changes (cifl 
if these changes are partial or snpt 
licial) 7 


established that (hat novel deferred 
(o society throuah the very fact of 
its being ,i novel, he established that 
the profoundcst relationships between 
the novel and the social situation, 
between navel and ideology, came 
not through the story, but through 
the narrative structure. It was now' 
a matter of considering, not ** what ", 
but “how", , But is thiiC sort of 


4 informed and tendentious, 
jjmpre reason to welcome this 
LMtribuiion lo what has now 
j« jfl important international 

lI'HiIR. 

f-.fjuHy published in Sweden in 
'lifsc collected papers claim lo 
si i comprehensive review of 
\ifint relations of men and 
aitftork and in the home ", It 
:k in the book is much con- 
ifilih the “ never-ending debate 
sUtbcsn roles ", but the title is 
tabu in that most of the essays 
i in more lo say about the 
fpfnksof women than of 
i .Vw attention is given to man's 
ki»'i [he family, where, it is 
f'rt i: now shares financial 
fe. income, decision-making 
tiv-efipld tasks with his wife, 
i-.’wiliing is included on the im- 
jirtof the father's role. 

Europe, in spile of the 
wipitni of a superficial equaljty, 
w most important role is still 
Ml regarded as that of caring 
[» borne and children, and man’s 
ui of provider and protector of 
-^Ij. Work outside the home 
rife continues to be of second- 
rjwriance compared with that 


Here the semiology of the sl^liiifccdntBues to be of second- 
wottld he useful to a sociology of ihB.rporiance compared with that 
novel. For if we have invariant Mm husband ; both partners are 
find (lint (hey undergo varialions a ^ gainfully employed be- 
much so that it is hard to idenah Vt marriage and the woman lo 


tendency to rear their children much 
in the way they themselves were 
reared. Changes happen, but slowly, 
over several generations. Question- 
ing how fur attempts could or should 
be made lo increase the puce of 
change leads one fmalc) author to 
the cryptic conclusion " it does seem 
only fair to allow women gradually 
to obtain their share of accidents, 
ulcers and licurl failure as well as 
criminality, alcoholism and suicide 
and receive in compensation more 
managing directorships 

Such opportunities for women 
seem still lo be somewhat remote. 
Even in Sweden, in many ways in 
advance of the rest of us, the bias 
against women in the labour market 
remains formidable. Employers 
continue to assert lhal women do not 
want promotion, responsibility or 
high status (even though there is evi- 
dence that (his is at least not invar- 
iably true). Between them traditional 
sex roles and labour market practice 
prove powerful and interlocking 
factors which lend to reinforce the 
status quo: good home-centred 

mothers bring op good home-centred 
daughters ; misguided employers and 
unwitting parents perpetuate career- 
drive in sons but career-breaks for 
daughters. 

The editor ends Ihe book with a 
useful theoretical! analysis of the 
present state of affairs. Relatively 
little -space is spent on the surely 
but slowly dying “ conservative 
ideology", with its conviction that 
the woman-housewife role is a life- 
long pursuit. The full and thought- 
ful discussion uf the background and 
arguments on which much of the 
current debate is based makes this 
(Inal contribution outstanding. Until 
recently the " moderate ideology ", 
with its focus on women’s two roles 
(sometime housewife, sometime wor- 
ker) hns apparently tended in Sweden, 
ns in Britain, to dominate the scene. 
The "radical ideology", however, 
with its emphasis on absolute equality 
between the sexes and the need for 
women actively to pursue lifelong 
careers and lo reject the housewife 
ideal, is said to be now gaining 
ground. It will hc interesting to look 


them in every novel), then vt vtig&e.to work aft er™ rriaM but 8 . r ■ if ^.1, 

find the cultural reasons (social, 1 is advent of children* most ^ Ll1 u° r Ul1 ^' S p^ Sf sw f me tu ‘ 
nninic, psychological or lit™, omt Tho sinra “ m he ,T ™. f “ r lt,:re .f en )? ‘P* n ° 
fl lienees, L) to? Ihe fftt s on° 2EnI“ tl 


„ but "how". , But is IlliS sort of 

(3). Arnold Hr user s Sodalfpsch- 'criticism st-iU a sociology of litera- 
icflie der Kunst and der [.iterator is a : tu re 7 


| ‘‘social history of art". " Sociology", 
in this case, means a method of his- 
I . toiiyal interpretation that seeks every 
■, possible link between the work itself, 

I jlhe- moment in which 'ft is born, and 
Ihe situation of the public it U ad- 
dressed to: the fine taken is Marxist, 


(6) Lueicn Guldmann called his 
latest book Pom u tie snclolopir do 
roman, Goidmann’s anu lyses seem 
to be analyses of content, but hu ana- 
lyses the plot and the behaviour of 
the characters us the narrative 


nornic, psychological or literary is- Mflroi la Ihe home. These nro 
Alienees, &m.) for Ihe appearaw* « faU.of ih e present situation 
a particular narrative phenommu* u ut reviewed In thn ni-cf 

1 myself have tried to see why certM Jtt Jn me ,UM 

narrative forms found in every pP- wxvitni chapters, with the heln 
Itir n I ncteenlh -century novel » ;j *“ - - ' — 

corresponding to narrative fundi® 
pointed out by Aristotle umfe? 
changes in Sue's novels and 1 1™ 4 
J have found some .structural Jwi» 
logy between thfcse varintWni.M® 
uulhor’s ideological position, ■amf®* 


S.;N, : BAILF.Y 

- IntcUigem it 


but undogrhatiqally so. This way of t cha >?® ler s as the narrative 
treating sociology, though it puls con- ) v „/? t ‘? c a ! , ^ lor Bivcs the 

— u. * * •« ' content. What he -tries to establish is 


chapters, with the help 
-A illuminate the 
^ which traditional sox 
.^e flo-Bourfah. . We all 
if? ?' ■ ^ ^oys-— but how 
Si 1 40 unc hange»bly so ? 
351,2““ ^ suggest that 
Parents m ay bo- 


ism here- -so for there seems to be no 
sign. Meanwhile, as Mr. Dahl strom 
sensibly urges, il inessential to gain a 
clearer understanding of where differ- 
ent ideologies could lend us. Wc must, 
he suys, “ balance the virtues of diltcr- 
ent solutions from the standpoints of 
women, men, the family- und our over- 
all economy Indeed, lhc achieve- 
ment of this book is tliut by standing 
well buck and taking a broader view 
it makes clear wc have passed irrevoc- 
ably beyond the poinl where all this 


Intelligent management of bedsores can rescue the n-rf.W nCt ’ 
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out to pibdoce a 


i whether 
his .work 
irobleips. 
totality " 




structure. ; For jn stance, ! he secs in 


(•ondiiinni: of ih.' market (the typfpl iairf,H t parenls w*«y bo- ably beyond the poinl where all this 

r c , K r ^ ror» ^^‘•nd .gir.ls quite scc.ncd y simply a qucktion of 

oft /Si to 15 . ' ** have ;?» irrwisllble - ri B h.s "... 

would tokc nie too far. sod * al J* ® _ , , _ 

trying to prove that. - GU I * 1 1 1"* K VFRSF 

kind arc part of the "sociology 0 ^kthouihbp , „ . 

the novel ", By the end of feSA?* 0, Valksvehntigen—Exkiirse in den literanschen 

, . I reSze .thnl Vmiisl g^Wpi*. totab*.: RowolJt. DM. 19.80. 

"i,h f h(» ,Vea<Ie . r vef y unccrtainhow feS f5ei ? a80 '> ^ on » and Peler.lilerary muck posing as art " swainp- 

n whether , ' loc y° By ,, ,lno yj- ft** : *** with Uielr'' in'8 Hie country will treasure this 

(his work , ! ons ^P ^ Ween I ,, of SchonlchlJ- bs>oks, it gives them good cause to 

££m iNlit'is an hon«!t fW# 11 ; complain that “das gcstmde Volks- 

?S3Sr destroyed the stock formulas. * empRnden ” public decency- is 

Sil beiStf outraged. 'For here the 

y late? be ITl f TAN MANN A ‘‘ obscenities ” tire presented bgamst 

toawider • • ' ***^4 j-.-U the sociological background. Herr 

« ia TpA Urmrn SAmrsu W? 1 ^!, Valkyr, RUhmkorf. calls hb harvest examples 



JiijttiAV* ;JTM[ Engineer. / 



.Mann 


ve (the 'yai 



* '.-r'c- T ' ,; fangene Unschuld (Bengta Blscbdff ; 
;WW(tien than . or Innocence Inhibited). The " Pri- 
^journaljsl’s,., tnanerlyrik "i essay seems to be more 
- A of a makeweight; the final essay, 
however, deals perceptively with 
JSSSr • hook by Bchgta BischofT. a Hamburg 
klw 0l,t1 , 0 ^: ' housewife whoSe handwritten nianu- ' 
jhSSf* 1 ° f - sOiipb d iJ/r/W/x'c'fe Winning Ntim- 
3 hers) was published four years ago in 

' spelb’nl mistakes, faulty.: 

ihe iJSlss:. : . Auth ,° r x f^tAjsS ■ 
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Thomas Backet 
Richard Winston 
A meticulously researched and 
readable biography ol the great 
martyr and saint who remains 
an heroic figure eight hundred 
years after his death. 50s, ' 
Sept. 20 
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The London Heretic si 870-191 4 
Warren Sylvester Smith 

Professor Smith's study ol late 
Victorian dissidents . . , Is . , . 
highly apposite today ... he 
has patiently and skilfully 
assembled a great deal of 
relevant information.' Malcolm 
Muggerldge, Observer, Ulus. 45s 



The Political Thought of 
Lord Salisbury 18S4-68 
Michael Plnto-Duschlnsky 
The early writings of the 
foremost Tory empiricist of tlia 
Victorian age, Foreign Secretary 
and Prime Minister lor 15 years. 
35s 


Portrait of an Obsession 
A. N, L. Munby 
How the most eccentric of ell 
Victorian collectors, Sir Thomas 
Philllpps, amassed his priceless 
library of manuscripts and 
printed books. Ulus., 50s Oct. 10 


Christopher John Wrtght . 
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The Power of Parliament 
Ronald Butt 

An assessment of the function 
of the House of Commons In 
the practice of contemporary 
British politics end a description 
of the evolution of Parliament 
as an Instrument of govern-* 
ment. 63s, Oct. 16 


A History of Pofice in 
England and Wales 
900-1966 

T A Of ii*;! ;.r ; y 


j# %;? 


A history of Police In 
England & Wales M0-19B8 
T. A. Crltohley 
'A first-class history of the 
Police compiled from Home 1 
Office sources . , . An essential 
book for libraries and students 
of modern trends in crime and 
punishment. 1 Lord Butler 50s 


ThePennif>eWay 



Seels of the World 
Gavin Maxwell 
A bestselling, author turns his 
prodigious. narrative and . , , 

descriptive gifts to a sjudy of ■ 
all dlaes'ea of aekls. 16 paged pf. 
photos., coloured frontispiece. 
45s; Nov. 6 1 


.A guide io the Pennine Way 
Christopher John' Wrlg lit . 

, The flret fully Illustrated -step- 
' by-atap pocket guide to the 
./longest footpalh In Britain (250 
i ■! miles), for hikers, walkers, ■ 
ramblerB and climbers. ■ 

131 pages of.pholos. 29s 


'Wildlife pf the South Seas 
F. A. Roedelberger & . .. 

V, I. Oroschoff 
A magnificent collection of 24 
colour and iBB.biack-and^whltb 
photos., with, accgmpanyjrtg . 
text. A companion .volume to 
African Wildlife , The Wonders of 
Wildlife Iti Europe, The Wonder- 
ful World of. Nature, 45s • 
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The re-unification Of Germany — a secret treaty ! 

The niahabre; s^vdge: 6pd often hilarious; preparation di.for the^ signing of ‘such a treaty 
prpvlde the background to, Leslie Thomas's new, hovel, Orange WrfnesdtyJWs). 
'Highly sensatfbria! . ; . He has virtuosity, elegance, power and I Iniright 1 Maurice Wiggfn, 
the Bo6Ar Leslie. Thd;mas Is the author of Jhq Virgin Soldiers. t 

' Seventeen .Internationally' kribWri ; phobdrapfiera donated the|r servjcM.free to the 
current publicity campaign to raise £1 --million for the Salvation Army. The result is this 
.unique collection. of shocking rand beautiful portrayals ;: of human peed. 30s, late October 
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A New Canon of 
English Poetry 

JAMES REEVES and MARTIN SEYMOUR-SMITH 


This important anthology is likely In Like its 
shelves alongside Palgravc’s Gotitcn Treasury 
Buok oj English Verse. It does not contain a si 
those two famous anthologies, bur udds to ihe • 
a substantial body of less familiar hut very line 
and American — ranging in time from tile 15th 
century. 


place oil book- 


and the Oxford 
ingle poem from 


ngle poem from 
Ox grave ' canon 
poems — English 
to the early 20 th 


'■ I think this is a splendid selection. . — 
Dutches 


Professor David 
45s net 


The Poetry Bookshelf 

14 volumes from , this well-known scries are now 'available ns 
attractive paperbacks. Each edition contains an introduction 
and valuable biographical and critical notes. 

English and Scottish Ballads Ed. ROBERT GRAVES 

Shakespeare's Sonnets Ed martin seymour-smith 

The Late Augustans Ed. DONALD DAVIE 

William Blake Ed f. W. BATESON 

Lord Byron Ed. ROBIN SKELTON 

P. B. Shelley Ed. JOHN HOLLOWAY 

John Keats Ed. Robert gittings 

Eight Metaphysical Poets Ed. jack dalglish 

Robert Browning * G. M. Hopkins 

John Donne * D. H. Lawrence 

S. T, Coleridge The Modern Poets* World 

alt edited by JAMES REEVES 

alt, 7s 6d net each except * which arc 6s each 


SOME HEB PAPERBACKS 


Robert Bolt: Three Plays 

.Contains Ihe Flowering Cherry, A Man far AH Seasons, and I 
The Tiger and the Horse, three plays which have gained Robert I 
Bolt a notable reputation. jj s net ■ 


Talking About Symphonies 

ANTONY HOPKINS . 

Contains Antony Hopkin^s talks on eight of the greatest sym- 
phonies. from Haydn to Stravinsky. y 

' ‘This is music appreciation at its best .*— Musical Times 

■ ' V “ 12s 6d net 

A ft Lawrence; Selected 

Literary Criticism 

Edited by A^fHONY iBEAk ; ‘ ; 1 : V . 

^ mpsi ^imjjorianl literary critidisnv is 

^nad^a^aren/ ^ 01 ^ ^ and his greatness. as a critic 


is made a pparent . * , f'\. * ■ enue 

: ‘A pei^ettialjy interesting, (lively, and 'stiimi jaiing volume .’— The 
&*'?* • 16s net 



The Ancient World 


CLASSICAL LIVING 


jgeurrenls V 

POLITICS AND THE THEATRE 


Aspects of Greek and Roman Life. H. H. Sccllard : Tin Etruscan Citiet n»,t d„ . 

J. A. Crook : La* and Life of Rome. 349pp. £2 2s. ^alJFeS£? T% « 12, 

Tradition oj Rome. 167pp. 30s. A. M. Snoixihass: Arms and Armour afilJn. M , 0ra ‘ and pi 


Thames and Hudson. 


■'Irmour of the Greeks. ^ 


Ii\ Vaclav Havel 


The Him nf (he new scries called 1 hough bnoks dimming up or re- turlrs with 

"Aspects of Greek and Roman directing the trends ««l rcixnl tivenc«i^i^ n f lltaryun i" 

LLfe" is to provide succinct, up-in- studies by no mes.iv* come ing hunts * nh i " from ** 


.. bCPA i»aUV Speaking easy to ami theatrical performance. Any of theatre, which is deprived once and 
I jj iblish— with die help of eoi- these become ail only in the moment tor all of all hopes of ex past facto 
in objective criteria— ■whether when they transcend their mere “ birth ”, for if no one comes to 


Drama as a component of the theatre leading: to the discovery that the 
cannot be written for the future, extraordinarily intensive relationship 


because it is impossible to “ store " which the theatre has and has always 


date surveys of life in classical times, amiss. J. A. Crook’s work vev , 3iT,. P , , ! ai ? ,, , x lacl ' Ci - The 
and thus to build up a vivid, compo- fulfils a need because, in deal- it is t? , u 10 ref er to 

site picture of important and hitherto ing with the relations between law have h?,i 1 Fcw r «adtr» 

neglected aspects of ancient Greece and society, he is aiming at the slu- si on nf .if P rc '" )lis « 8 ht otdi 
and Rome, n other words, the range dent not of law but of history, who armour lrl ?? lng 

is wide and elastic, and these first four is all too often poorly served in this ii‘ «,! „ Dcndra > » Ihe I 

books to be published and the nine field, being offcied vague and per- u V scventh-ceniury b^, 

more that »re announced, while not funetory tributes to Rome’s legal ° U ^ i ^ onos ' 
suggesting that Rny comprehensive contribution without anvnnc making The caption calls this iar 
or systematic .picture is to be if entirely clear just why and how Greek name pW, i)Si an da |,rJ 
attempted, are so varied in subject this really was and is .so uutskindimi ls familiar to a numhpr 


fsatsia; 


j either by weighing* nicasur- essential condi Non for the mclunmr- nothing left even of its “ physical " can only achieve lasting value b 
/spectral analysis, for it is not in pho.M.s of the.nbjeyl into a work of existence which could have hopes of the profundity of its topical value, 
a quality which can be art. Before anything can be incta- ever again being iinvwherc reawoken This topicality applies not only t 


taiity only through its topicality, it entity (in the broadest sense of the 
can only achieve lasting value by tcrnO must necessarily lead to its es- 


The caption calls this 


ifjjy deduced from any pliyxi- morphosed it must firs* exi.st nssoine- 
2 irwiers.lt is defined" merely ” thing which ” awaits " it.s metamor- 


and approach that the project looks 
rather formless. 


... sernial poiiticality (again in the 

ever again being unvwherc reawoken This topicality applies not only to broadest and deepest meaning of the 
to an aesthetic existence. If !l is the dimension of lime but also to the W ord). And although this is certainly 
not apprehended as theatre, and so as dimension of space. You cannot, for nol t jj' c on j y explanation of the poll- 
art, theatre ceases to exist in any form example, create theatre in Prague, ticality of the theatre, it is undoubt- 

■ iiU.kIm,. J _ ftL L _ — : — £ lllki.ilt m.-ii ■ Irl n a I U.% lU.Rnli'fi f ■■ llin r ... a 


art, theatre ceases to exist in any form example, create theatre in Prague, 
whatsoever and nothing remains of which would nol be theatre for the 


Nevertheless, this permissive atli- pressive mastery. Allusions to the Yet the scries is not only deiigryd 
tude of the editor. Professor Scullard, ancient sources are abundant, “University students, teachw 
has made it pussible for some much- amounting at one point io 220 P !bers who require basic ioform*u 
needed books to be written ; und one footnotes for n single chapter. ! n a clear and readable fora 
of the most useful comes from his The notes, as in all these books. becauw R ako expects to A 
own pen. It Is about the independent ««*e at ihe end, grouped under readera front "ihe increa«ini 
cities of Etruria, and about Rome chapter numbers (not titles) ; but since nu nwrous members of tba 


country, people 


it which could be subsequently made people oE Prague but which had 
1 here are, of course, certain links into theatre. “ Physical " existence hopes of being theatre for the people 
between the “ physical " and aesthe- here, as in other spheres of art, is a °f London. Londoners cannot — at 


enperiences 


tween the theatre and all other arts. This special relationship between iSmo' BuffMheVrMuetliMtM work ora painting or piece of sculp- 

The reasons for these differences the preconditions for “physical " * SEd'ewre ^Uenin/b^Deoolfin ture,’ which have greater freedom of 

are dear. One can imagine a poem and aesthetic existence has in my p iaRUe the| . ,u cre a j-nne that it perception. 

which no one reads and no one re- opi ni ®n far-reaching consequences may become a theatre for Londoners * Indeed, all I know about the hls- 

gards as a poem, and which does not aU S hel- IS ftrt? ,erS 100 (if * for exam P ,c « Londoners go tory of the theatre and everything 

therefore exist as a poem in the "® p /. th r arts. to Prague, or if the theatre travels to that my modest experiences as a 


edly the most powerful motive under- 
lying it. Other motives could be found * 
in the limitations of the theatre in 
time and space : the need for coordin- 
ated, uninterrupted, collective experi- 
ence, limited by time, leads quite 
logically to the theatre’s need or ten- 
dency to convey its message in a more 
concentrated manner than a literary 


things to expect, comprehensive, numbers were added. do excellently for mr^ 

helpful, sensible and well aware of Donald Earl's The Moral and category (a), especially II 

Alirranl d ..--1 i. n _ le.r i .. . <f * thaw nt>a -.a I ■! 1 . 


which no one reads and no one re- 


«•— T . ; , . ■ _ m _ I • . . _ XUJ Uiw LIICUll V , VYIIllll 111 LUI) uun 

HT flWectivized it may be later, gards as a poem, and which does not conS picuously from all other arts. 
,Kj me participation of the therefore exist as a poem in the . - 


- - ■ , hmm me emus iuiu euil- A , ° — t — ^ 

h > st ° r y. ^assessing them ja the light cational principles of the upper °^. explanations, to undei' 1 - 
of the fresh archaeological evidence class dominated so much of what p J thos or comardmt or locafio 
Js appearing. was done. The author with his " uctio re }' or untranslated 

own recent and ciMrent researches in Latin poets . ? T ,° such « _ 

mind, has chosen to tackle thix la roe the 8tem an , s , we . r B otlen given,-? 
question by concentrating upon the !? 1USt 0 { J t taUc down". But (hath 
tradition as Jt was interpreted by ao 9 ^ plet = answer. sin« to 1 
major ait thors at iniporianr stages of ^ a 8 keD , ? 0ra A 


R.ai. always appearing. was <ione. the author with his 

The Etruscan cities were very indi- °w® recent and current researches in 


vidua* and different from one 


another, in . their history and 
character and local conditions. 


Most works of reference group 


i&a but of the human subject cai mu w uicriur hr auuience oe touay, wmen can come directly on now tar it succeeds in tma- cai. romicai, i m 

bunaa entirety makes art art. ^ ope tbal onc — tomorrow, the to the performance here and now ing a way to Us own place and time, broadest and truly serious sense of 


^seiiso^soim tbe aeslhelic sense , lhe word, .minant of its very existence, the speare Ls played all over the world in 


guage that readers do nol knotffa 


fuof btrmao words, gestures and Similarly one can imagine a 

b painting or film or musical . re- 

j. •. .. . cording which no one regards 


creating in its own the term : in other words in no way 
place theatre, which as an instrument of propaganda for 
:xt the very essence this or that political ideology, oon- 
itre. • . [f Shake- ception, power, party or group but 
11 over the world in as something which has the innate 


theatre ceases to exist for ever and the twentieth century it is not because dharacle ri stic : that it is not indiffer- 
abdicates all hope that it could still, la the seventeenth century he wrote ent to the fqle of the human polis, 
perhaps be somehow discovered, plays for the twentieth century and for that it has a live, committed and 


one as a painting, film or a piece By abdicating its Immediate pnssl- the'whole world but because he wrote penetrative relationship with the 

..... e ■ _C ' Ik : 1 J TlJ.f !. .1. -1! .. i .. e . . L. ......... n . .. 2 . ■ v.n,l!l,r nt itc mnntru a VLrl lU 


idea of treating them not only as a U«, Ammiajius MarceiliniiV and mind wit^Tea-Ird^^o the 

group but also as a number of distinct Augustine. The essential theme of dff. with regard io the 

idiosyncratic units. His views on the “ virtues " such JJoTLTlZ,as vo ^ nKS thftt are 10 conw ' ‘ 

PtBrnuIll" ic^iibd •• . . _ rtM/l / ■_ » I TKp enmp nn^clinn a nc#C 


eternally discussed major questions and dlgnltas (which never quite mean The snme , q l iesllon a , nses - 0 
are always prudent. Who, for what they seem to) is enlivened bv f xtent> over b ‘ b ^ograpbies. al 
example, were the Etruscans ? ,, The ^sights which are pHrLicukrlv valu- here il 1S admittedly the uni 


Mm common: the necessary of music in spile of its " physical 1 ’ lulities it abdicates its possibilities plays for seventeent 
ftpjJiOQ of the apprehending existence, but which, none the less, altogether. And if onc can write land as best he could 
w being in a work of art which thanks to i Is very " physical " exist- drama as a literary . form for a , 

4 /or someone) a work of ence, has hopes of one day being a future generation, it is only 

■ In this there is no difference be- understood as an aesthetic reality, because in this case it is just a Perhaps it is now dear where. this 


bilities it abdicates its possibilities plays for seventeenth-century Eng- . social reality of its country and Its 
altogether. And if onc can write land as best he could. time and that it attains its “time- 

drama as a literary . form for ' less ” and “ universal " under- 


standing through its concrete know- 
ledge of its place and its time, 


portry and painting, symphony None of this applies, however, to the question of a type of literature, perhaps somewhat trivial reflection is being firmly wedged into the social 


bulk of the population were Iron Age 
Villa novans whose latent abilities and 
tastes had been sharpened by gradu- 
ally increasing pressure by immi- 
grants from the East ". And when and 


grants from the East And when and The vohini* u„ a w p . find the names of books in jiis« 


lion 6 f ; the traditional date of the Eb ^vTSh °f® “ ,isl would bav « been usem ’ u 

expulsion, of the Tarquins" 5 _ nt which in the end turn Ea hi devotes four pages, loftfj 

msm I mmm 


CASA EDITRICE IL SAGC 

the achievement of twentieth century knowledge 




OLYMPIAN FIGURES 




%*» •*“. additions fmany . pity Hnt Hie 
, ^dWil Wnumept $?&&& Frnnt 5 ' s 

. QteeR ^atuary of thfa ferlv. Class Lea l - - h v ? ° ecn made, seems, old and 

hh)i<f> itn/t a to, .the. SCtilptiurcTi in recent vears « nd that there are net 


have ‘ teen 

. phase ifnd g pew publication is v/al- * n recent years and that there are D ? 1 **%.($* 

c6hie.' ( - ?he core ^of this • boblt is f^iu ex ^ JaLns ^ ^ alterations . that of the corrected ver^ool 

■ Aliitm Frantx’s set’of^hotoaraohs r posei and settings is well produced (if • 

.wh%»^ 00 d £ So it is a and gives good. vulw -form ^ . 

of the figures and aHow the readbr . ‘ ‘V *. • 1 ?• , ' 

■JfiSsSS'?® - ' CIPHER .INTO WORD 

: SlttSraSS 

■ * ie 8 H pPP r lsihe. theory ' ■■ ^ 1 . *U* J : ; :• i n 0 f .1 

of ’flellcnjstfc additions and altera.-:' : T r sb learned, decipherment a[1 i et 
-tioM he,. comes near to edrrfecting ^ moI 1 0 8 rflph xieds basic' lin^ betwrth [C bii 

. kneient iir-nWiit'ar : _ ir i ^ . a Rood pf light ; on A"nealected- and •imr:" Tt was not (inlil Id*--, « .:J 


; v J ' .ktumunw 
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Biologia . 

detfftvoro 
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MnMn 



OhM«>AttK« 
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■performance', is enviable, 
' .A^Qle’s.Xntrbduc'tocy e 

.. ' fill QTIsI . iaHaifliu 1 ' * 1 . ... AX' 


LAGULTURA 


■ ^r C ' n “' 8 “ppdrls the, gfacriry 'irL.^ • : : : ■' :• jju of- * 

of fleHenistfo additfons and altiji^:' :^®‘ p a Y>d>. >arnedi declt*efment - adni^J J, ^ 

-tjonu he, . comes near to 'cdrrfecting mohbgraph sieds basic lin^ 

hncient sculpKires to iUit'a moderH 1 d h f b t <> a *. neglected aqd ing. Tt was nqrdniil l 8 -^g 

-PrecpnceWlo^ •' ^-jn^wstood sdbTect, H The . polllon eroded,;; 

.noihte.-out that he decipher- .Rubidbrf. ^ ' 


niUCT-thiaundorstood sdbTect, iv Thi . poUlon - crg«ied; / 

^ .noihte.-put that j ihe : deplpher- • .Rubidbrf.;: ' ^ •'^4 
'' ' v of; .apeipnt texts :c^n only' bei Mme. Davjd te! ' s .^ h L ■*!* 

ary; itory- with • 


^f. ^g^' . esteemed . ; collection 
wh 'Otfers; a ‘complete study of 
TiiRirs diief cott- 

are: Argan, 
anger, Brad- 


I GABBIANI - 

A paperback collectioni : * 

Ahiong the authors: Banfi, Ber 
nnnoa, Borgese, Fanon, Fitzge 
rgld, Huizinga, Huxley, Lawred 

ce, Mosca, 0£weU,?^vese J Pepe 

ill'. ' ‘l : ■ nn Hi * 1 Vel 


Trevelyan, Valeri , Yan de ..Vel 
de. Wachsmann.- 


^die ^rijpjdaj flgures aL 
- catVcrs 

: housed -fteSiled dt la 

* iJSTnr, .Hg» rinAiiKV. .-w# • 


t MtTTiwHeiH 1 iThH 




B F-l 



(F-liUP WiUn 
iTn ifc 1 V /| pfQ i n 

IpM 



or target ^rhoddsi^ ,of : and omqrs; .T'T . 'vnnld if 3 . 11 ^ 

' iWj '- flguratlW nature, must ; Versa! script , l ^ a l AicbiSj 

.though admittedly lius iS'im^esthgM '• others regarded them 'as cation; th e Rarta # r-^R 

Mor made bv Warburton and^.,,,^® 


uummsQ::/ • • : 

^L^ONOSffiRE : 

One hdrtdreii titles are planned, 
1,0 million ct^pies will b^ppblish-r. 
ed simultaneously in France, Gerr 
many, Great; Britaim ltaly, 1 Hot-: 
lahdj Sphin, SWedeii and the Uni 
ted-’ Stated; "X ;- J .. ■ 

?L-univejSo del conoscere offers 
4 compact series of volumes 
Succinct/ highly readable, aut)ip- 
.rjtqtive r— on the most impor- 
tant aspects v of today s civillza- 
tion. Forihe first tinae. ih.tlie ’hi?, 
^tory pf^ubliilung $n Ifrtaniatio- 
nalcornmitteeof consultants have f 
selected tlie subjects and hhve en- 
trust edthe research, and ^vritin^ 
to scholars and ' scientiatg from 
pll over the/World. ; f 
All the volumes lit this seven tan- 


Among The most important works 
.are;' 


STORIA eOMPAifeATA 
DEL MONDp ' ; ; 

Tjy Ho fsthtter and PI xa, -in S vo- 

Tuiltes/ • ... ■ 

DEGlJ^ ^ STATI 1 

by Spiller. Thpip^ and others, in 

■■S'-volumfes.;-'. ; V/--;- 

:p, M^GOPOIip, . ; * 

, An encyclippedia of world civili- 
zation in v 40 volumes. 


guages collection are being prim 
ted oy, the Verona plant • 
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An encytlopedia of the histon 
■ of societies and religion in 5( 
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BlBLIOGAAPHfE 
OER ZEITSCHR1FTEN DES 
I DEUTSCHEN 

SPRACHGEBIETES 
BIS 1900 

Edited by Joachim 
Kirchner 

3 volumes of about 1,200 pages. 
Issued in parts of 80 pages 
each ; 5 parts make up one 
volume. (Cover will be supplied 
separately.) 

Published to dure: Part 1 ami 
2 (yqJ. llihle No. 1-2671) 
160pp. Quarto. 1966-67. 

_ Paper DM 60.- 

The first comprehensive biblio? 
graphy of ail periodicals of the 
German tongue from the 17th 
century until 1900. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIE ZUR 
DEUTSCHEN GESCHICHTE 
IM ZEITALTER DER 
GLAUBENSSPALTUNG 
1517-1585 

Edited by Karl 

SCHOTTENLOHER 

7 volumes, A, 690pp. Quarto. 
1956-66 

Quarter leather DM 994.- 
This comprehensive biblio- 
, graphy on German history 
during the Reformation con- 
tains 65,200 references. 

A. K. C00MARASWAMY 

Geschichte der indischenund • 

. indonesischen Runst. (A His- 
tory of Indiaii and- Indonesian 
Art.), . 

XH, 224 pages and 400 illus- 
trations on 128 plates {half- 
tones). Reprint (1965) of the 
• first ; edition 1927 . Quarto. 

; Cloth DM 150.-.- 


DAHLMANN-WAITZ 


HANDBUCH 
DER GESCHICHTE DER 
BOHMISCHEN LANDER 

Edited by Karl Bosi. ' 

' (COLLIit J I UM CaROLINUM) 

3 volumes of about 640 pages 
each. Issued in parts of 80 
pages each ; 8 parts make lip 
one volume. 

Published to date : 

Vol. 1 ( Von der archaischcn Zeit 
bis stun Ausgang der fmssltischen 
Revolution). 664pp. Octavo. 
1966-67. Cloth DM 218.- 
The internationally compiled 
history of the Bohemian terri- 
tories from prehistory to present 
times. 


REALLEXIKON ZUR 
BYZANTINISCHEN KUNST 

Edited by Klaus Wessel 
and Marcell Rbstle. 

In 4 volumes of nbou I 640 pages 
each, and I volume with 
numerous illustrations ofaboitt 
320 plates. Issued in parts of 
80 pages each ; 8 parts make 
up one volume. (Cover will 
be supplied separately.) 

Published to date : 

Vol. / (Abendmahl-Ditra Euro - 
pus). 628pp., 380 illustrations. 
1966. Quarter leather DM270.- 
This encyclopedia, of Ryzan- 
tlne ; Art contains illustrated 
articles by scholars' in’ their’ 
special field. A reference work 
of international importance. 
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By Richard Spider . 
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The Palaeography of Greek : 

, Papyri, hi d vofuntes. :, ...*■ 
Vol. 1 :] Platesi] part . //' ■' 
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context in which it is being created, 
on whidh it it. to a certain extent 
dependent, and to which it is bound 
for its very existence. The theatre is 
not therefore 'political according to 
the political power to which it bow* 
or the politics which it proclaims, but 
according to how deeply it mirrors 
and reflects the social happenings of 
its time, raises, formulates and 
demonstrates the social problems of 
its contemporaries and is able to 
observe its -themes through the prism 
of the sensibility of its age. 

You cannot escape it; the theatre 
cannot exist even " physically " as a 
dead object ; it mu si -always of neces- 
sity be a definite socitii institution, a 
living organism, dependent by the 
whole system of its metabolism on its 
environment and always consciously 
or unconsciously reflecting this 
environment. 


The essential politicality of the 
theatre does not, of course, mean 
that there exists any particularly 
friendly relationship between the 
theatre nnd practical politics, or be- 
tween the theatre and politicians. 
Paradoxical as.it may sound, quite 
the reverse is true. Between tbe 
theatre and active politics there exists 
a state of latent conflict, and this not 
in spite of the fact that (he theatre 
is characterized by a high degree of 
politicality, but just bemuse of it. 
Practical politics is always the reali- 
zation— sometimes for better, some- 
times for worse — of social power. 
The theatre Is on the contrary— at 
least in this context— the realization 
of truth i‘‘ the mirror of the age ”, as 
Shakespeare says) and in its very poli- 
tically often of truth about power. 
Between truth and power there is 
always a traditional state 0 f conflict, 
because the one always regards the 
. other as its own Instrument: truth is 
for power the instrument of power, 
while for truth power is the Instru- 
ment of truth. And if, on lop of 
this, that sphere of truth, in which 
the theatre traditionally takes a 
heightened interest, is the sphere 
of politics, (hat is to say the 
very sphere, of power, then it is quite 
natural that this traditional tension 
which I have mentioned must logi- 


'. cally find in the then Ire il.s particu- 
t Inrlv acute form. 

1 The M politicality M of the theatre 
s is nut thus something which biing-s 
J the theatre closer to practical poli- 
* lic.s, but the reverse- -something 
i which establishes between them a 
’ permanent state of discord. The 
theatre shows the truth uhmil poli- 
\ lies, not because it has a political 
aim: politics itself is [he aim. 

1 The theatre can depict politics pre- 
! cj'sely because it has no political aim. 
For this reason it .seems to me that 
all ideas of a so-called ” political 
theatre" are mistaken, Every con- 
scious, intentional, and manifest poli- 
tically brings the theatre nearer to 
practical politics uhe theatre, for in- 
stance, begins to serve a political 
ideology or group). But the real and 
true politicality of the theatre is 
guaranteed, as it seems to me, by its 
very distance from politics, which 
enables it to speak the truth about 
politics ami thus achieve a political 
impact. A voluntary involvement in 
practical polities means voluntary 
abdication of the natural poli- 
tically of Hie theatre and the 
immobilization of its natural sources 
of resonance. If a theatre pro- 
claims itself " political " 1 always feel 
that it is trying to catch up artificially 
with something from outside which it 
essentially lacks: ns though it were a 
sign of a critical lack of true, authen- 
tic and spontaneous politicality, which 
should be spontaneous and never 
think about manifesting ils&lf. 1 
believe that the theatre is most poli- 
tical in the best sense of the word 
when it does not have to concern 
itself too much with its own political- 
ity. And to demand that the theatre 
should be “ political " seems to be 
as spurious as to demand that the 
theatre bo “ theatrical ", poetry “ poe- 
tic ” and the cinema “ cinematic ". It 
seems to me that only a theatre which 
js harassed by a theatrical inferior- 
ity complex (justified or not) would 
direct its efforts towards programme 
theatre. In the normal way this 
should be something so natural and 
essential that it could not possibly 
require effort. And so it is, I think, 
with the politicality of the theatre. 

Ideology, like truth in the service 
of power, is as foreign to the theatre, 1 


which is by its w. 
f il . 15 Possible to 2' 
convinced that the S' 1 *' U 

wlial it enjoys, whai un e, - t# l 
:>n<i what it waniJ to A 
And if those whoimhetH 
make the theatre real 
words its public R n J ■ re,u, «i 

‘ho nmhcniici,; !f,5? '“M 

the thcjlre 

■iiilhcniicity, sumelhins of 3 

Wi* ’ the r t£ 

subconsciously slumbering in I 
Ihcn the precious momcni h ai 
when the theatre is really ihejL 
when it is political i„ the fin^J 

li!i!nV V ° rd ' became !l 
living language to lhe JJy 

. The true politicality of iheitti 
^ not -then whut the JoSfciJt 
JK 1 " ‘ he Propagation of iheu« 

vn es, but w'hat the public wiimfc 

it, that is to say, the truth abounj 
lives and also about how then 
affected by the activities of rhepc 
cians. And if it happens that the rr 
of the theatre is for a momeniinb 
mony with what the politic^,; 
From it in the interests of their pn 
this does riot invalidate the ww 
ion, but rather proves it. J 


Bill for there to be harmony fc 
tween two things they mu« fiat nf, 
exist. It would be ideal il such h 
mony did not come about by 
politicians giving orifen to 
theatre from their position of pa 
but that the theatre from the gw 
of its truth should enforce* 
them in their daily practice. D i'm 
course Utopian and can newr 
realized. And in spite of all ifc 
must always act over and owrij 
as though it were possible loxfc 
it. 

Always again girding on ihes« 
for this vain struggle— this is ra 
those beautiful absurdities whklil 
human life its meaning. 1 


Russian Theatre 

COMIC MEDIOCRITY 

David J. Welsh : Russian Coined?. 133pp. The Hague : Moiuon. 20 Guilders. 
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Tbe extreme rarity of books in Eng- 
lish on eighteenth-century Russian 
literature should arouse interest in 
Professor Welsh's book, the sixty-fifth 
volume in Mouton's: series of Slavistic 
Printings and Reprints. Most English 
readers cheerfully accept the old com- 
monplace that Russian literature" be- 
gan with Pushkih " and know nothing 
of the century of apprenticeship (hat 
went before. Even 1 students of Rus- 
sian literature are unlikely to be fami- 
liar with - some of the names men- 
tioned in Professor Welsh’s book 
(Kopiev, Nikolev, Matinsky). His 
boot:, therefore, is welcome for open- 
jng oip territory which is mile 
bU bolt a. narrow circle of 
. ^pficialistu. • . • ; ' 

r ^ tgsk: Professor Welsh sets him-. 
self js to examine th? tradition . of . 
Russian claspical coqiedy which re- 
Culmination— and its death- 
blow^-iii Griboedov's eeiebra ted Woe - 
froiA Wit (1823). In three chapters 
■ 1 oIf%' y5 f s the ^ beiTies ' tbc ehafacters 
S# a of 8 ^ r « e sampde ■’ 
•Of .fte.hupdredf of comedies written 

-■StoE&HPst? W 

talents— with few . 

; rose above 
’ As .limited- 1 ax ■ the 
I8|^tt/.pir.; :the majority ,of -blav- 

r8n 8«' Of themes. 

s*. e^filcd.their 1 

.RallQmania and pedant rv 

add heroes 

^ fiar^ntj, .wise 
serv^ts,, Ignorant 
PI»,,plRgiari$ts and ; blue- ' 
JPWJ Particular, quality 
om hfar by characteristic 

T as Dobrpmyslov: and 

es. theip^ 


where he- traces the .influence of the 
French tradition and whefe he links 
the development 'of comedy with 
social and historical factors (he notes, 
for instance, the incrcn.sc in the stage 
presentation of servants when the 
theatre began to cuter for a wider 
public). The final chapter, on genre 
and structure, is the most valuable 
with Its examination of the various 
devices used for introducing charac- 
ters, conveying information, motivat- 
ing entrances and exits, and so on. 

The book Is undoubtedly a useful 
guide to Russian classical comedy (it 
could well serve As a handbook for 
anyone who wanted to write onb). 
All the evidence suggest^ il began as 
. a, thesis, and it Is a pity that so little 
appears': to have beep done to it in 
turning it into i book. For one thing, 
its. scbpe could have been widened to 
make it re^d less llke an inventory of 
•’ spqre parts for the : comedy-writer.; 
The $tyie| tdo. could have been tidied- 
up. There are too many digressions, 
Jionriequiturs; . and .muddled sen- 
tences. There are ( omitted words 
v-. RuSsiah -Ma$ohry never recovered 
Novikov's:. arreSt : ip: : 1792"), 
i approve j written' for “ im*. 

. prove. jV 'Mribqte " for " tribune A 
R ap Inexcusable number 

°f .misprints; Hnd niis-speltings (of ' 

.5 : most bizarre is “ poeU 
faster ).,Far 1 worse!,, though j . is the' ' 

■ scR rid ttlQLis 1 fwj fn ber 6f errors in ihe 
{transliterated n^mes i of -the ' Russian 
authors and their. dlays.{ A rough 1 , 

. fppnt t revealed more than 1 eighty : in ! 
.a mere; 133 pages. of text- Sophe of . 

■ [hem sjre misprlhi$, hut hiost are due 
[IQ the inconsistent application of the 
trans|iterati6n;sy««em used in the' 

!wi €s; Lipbim r " appears : 

Side ::- by s ,de -with ! Ljubiro. 
Upeckio Vith : Lipetskie, Truten 
. . Saxovskoi./.witfa SaxoV- 


XnIifaIx2ersion, XalifalM« rt 
Alexej Mikhailovich, (page x? 
tains four errors of |raosliler«J* 
the accepted (I) system of 
('-Alekscj Mixajlovif). K«j» 
Dvorjanjuidelsja hi pec od P 3 ? 
reappears as KoJyCev’s Dvor}wi‘> 
kopec on page 105 (at least 
author's mime right). Add la £■ 

tnblc of abbreviations ;)yhicM 

consistently used, a page ret* 1 ; 
(page 28, footnote 41) ■V®™!’ 'j 
pnges wide of the niark^d wj 
a sorry picture of cjwftw*- . M 
simply not good enough in a, . 
demic work and life 
that the publishers , 
standard of accuracy in • 
times of this, useful sens* 1 . 

J. Thofiias Shaw ha^ifJ 
booklet on The 
Modern Russian /^'SK fl 
Sttage PMcams 
Wisconsin '.Press, 

American • * Uwv«W ^ 

croup. 7s. m 
Dostoevsky or D'gjJjS KW“ 
or Gorky ? ■.KrUshrheV'pr v 

chov?. .'.The = -I JjSSff 
Russian: (Slid indeed iQ W 
'Arabic, &c.) td 

been' .a chaotic -n6 

is , virtually b e'«? 

iish . what , system . : -aJjiI 

minded to P 

For one, -the 


CRISP CHEKHOV 

Chekhov, Vol. II. Platonov. Ivanov , The Seagull. 
$ T 2sSd hy Ronnkl Hlngley. 362pp. Oxford University Press. £3 3s. 


• v lime II of what is projected hindrance or an aid to understand- 
l&‘° .„ me iraiislaliun of all ‘"P- All plays in their written form 
ii‘ „ contains the >« he blueprints rather than 

(ldltf vs *. .. J , h |)i ^vs Dr. coin l > * tf,0t .l ‘■‘‘filiws, and tins must be 


1^ H ^he high stundaid of }^ r - Hmgley s wrsion of The Sea- 
ranslation and protl- ^ '"^‘-'.splyOf Chckhov’.s play.s 
which characterized 11 K lhc ,lrsl show evidence of hi* 
already publishes! fill ! ,liltu ™ manner and for many people 
sv S H s- task has not been 1 sW 'J‘ his most pam- 

jVUD- "‘ r ;„ t hi s case by the d , ovu,a| :inJ ,l »hmate work for Lhe 
,^any easier wu iks was ihtMlrc. This translation is fluent. 

»* J L"«f e rLkl»ov’s maturity, wnleniptirary vigorous ; jl eschew 


‘^MrlSrom^ing'^ l,ltf r lU ’ K, ‘ , ! :jo1 ~siiggcslivoncss of 
jyoY. apart "J 5 would re- F ; ‘ rllcr versions and other maiincr- 

tfftiak' ! eng ?.- ‘ r.,.- rc-ison ible lsI,ls wh ich might emphasize soulful- 
drastic ammg fm J^onabK |10ss ln dn|nf Sl)| jt ^ rhaps flrft on 

^wiianat the presLOt • fl lc side ot excessive modernizntion, 

jlijarrelsome, |I, ' 8S .. ‘ ‘ , particularly when Nina, returning in 

fd both ««s who revile .act ^ |ina| ntfl to cxp[ain how she haS 

with epithets of a .* discovered her vocation as an actress 

mind possibly exhaust, t e uses such words ax "morale" and 
(jmd inventiveness o ‘n ' ‘•.stamina” to convey what, in the 

[cxs. Dr- Hingley ha a g original Russian, are literally exprex- 

epithets up his sleeve, but .si oik equivalent to “spiritual 

fc it is clear, has touna powcrs •• un j c j )C ability t 0 endure 
yjj diDicully tn maicning j n p ;i ij cn ce ”. The no-nonsense crixp- 
with like. Terms xuen as ||0SS j, as p roi j Ll eed a brightly cleaned 
‘wist*, “thorough-go nig swine , vcrs [ ont however. We must be 
'rid bildi " popinjay , mountc- cxuuset j [f wc j ;i ke a little lime to 
h-i" have the sort of boisterous get usct j to the absence of some of 
Incur which is probably appro- ^ pigment along with the old 
piftto a P^y written by a twenty- varnish . 

In Ivanov, on the other yhc preface to this volume makes 
bri which Is » more mature and a pj e;i t ^ c practice of adapting 
more successful treatment of Qiekhov’s plays should be re- 
icibeme first examined in Platonov, examined. Re-examined it may be, 
iii doubtful whether /‘ most unmili- hut it is hardly likely to be aban- 
ptd saint 'even if italicised, really doncd. All that can be said is that, 
anviys tbe equivalent effect of the y adaptations are to be made, let 
wripiwEra in Russian. Il is at them at least be made on the basis 
jjinii sirii as these that the task 0 f Dr. Hingley’s translations, which 
dgwtunsmtor becomes so difllciilt are noteworthy for their readability 
especially i f he is translating and accuracy. It is therefore regret- 
limited. He can indicate table that in his introduction, pre- 
mature of the effect which the sumably through an oversight, he 
trjiiial text has striven to attain, should leave the impression that such 
nil must be left to the discretion “superflous men” heroes in Rus- 
producer or adaptor sian literature as C-hatsky, Onegin, 
the tone of voice Pcohorln and Rudin “ arc air young 
^tN by the translation is, in married men of the gentry class”, 
mtttti inch as the one quoted, a Married to whom ? one wonders. 


lycur which is probably appro- 
iiiiiloaphy written by a twenty- 
wmIiJ. in Ivanov, on the other 


PROBLEM OF OBLOMOV 

UM. Cbemena: Sozdaniye dvukh romanov. 159pp. Moscow : Izd. 
Naoka. 24 kopecks. 

^J5 l80 . u s chiefly as a portrait frightful state of excitement . . . they 
js IftcargjC, procrastinating and • Are conducive to mental and spirit- 
®««iDgIy ineffectual hero, Oon- uni activity. Thai’s the secret 

1 bti ^ ^ 8 * S0 O. M. Chemenui is very sceptical 

^out this a.nl the relish with 
2 hlm ^ aV obr of his best wl,,ch sl,c ejects even ticmcharov s 
™4thnlrey Shtolz, Is Olga JHn- testimony in her effort to argue 
y^i's it hud been her case for Maykova's influence is 
jj*? uai the flgiire of Olga was symptomatic of a tleclariitive and 
SjJ-M Yelizaveta Tol- rather overbearing tcndcncydisccrn- 
ftp Goncharov corre- iblc.in her wiirk. But us a piece of 
^^itt 1855 and 1856. O. M. nssklunus and often perceptive 
rfrtTrJ ? 1 tier r ® ceiJ t exuminallon research into the role played 
lWviwff l,8U ^ BC . sts to&t 8 more by Maykova in Uie creii- 
JJF ^ 1 PP would be Yekaterina lion of the heroines of Gon- 
^uiwi k^ ova -. 0836-1920), charuv’s two novels, Oblomov and 
i -S ,a f r * a 8 e W1J S tbe The Precipice, this workhasimpor- 
iS- ' - pD ‘ ? n Baykov. Jn tancc as scholarship. It Is probably 
l h Y a^. r J:* s ev i4ence 6 hat May- more interesting for what it has to ' 

Su'r Vfh ikav s . ervc 4.as a model Ray nbou t Maykova in relation ; to 
^ L^ i!!! eroilW , of Goncharov’s Verk of The Precipice than In rela- : 
ndve ‘ The. Precipice tion to Olga' of Oblomov. Vera is 
■Wii w* I . Goncharov’s study of a woman who 

^ 2 ° - PfoiQtypes or living "falls”: she is seduced by the 

/A-jJVwriicular fascination nihilist, Mark- Vdokhov. Maykova 
niWi^J lare ‘ an <l not perhaps also ‘'fell” in the sense that after 
:s ®. . nUkiay Rus- more than ten years of marriage to 
BS? '■*!!?! wnlury drew Vladimir .Maykov she fell in love • 




afpliabets. 1 ; • . ft^jirlyl 

added 

literatlon 

ins 


"ViCft fliflV'Ts -• ^ -ox. . n?r JiUTiupwi, aciuiiiu j.uai.jr ui. juvu. •• 

" .‘Ubnchia rtVs . . ., 1 on the Black Sea where she organized 1 

Wo.E'rJii pF > work. v?as to a Hostel for pdor students. Gon- ", 
on f novel ,obser- oharov, id touching and delicately 
? ^ intfcorV^ c ■’ f'mouah-gubject 1 phrtsed letters to her of 1866 ana 

1869 (Which O. M. Chemena pub- ■ 
^ SSi- 0f Ushes for the first time in fulO, urged; " 


. o f -her infatuation for -the 
-• • -nihilism and Ideas pn ; femalo empn- : 
ciphtipn current iMhe*. J 86 O 3 . ■ 

Chemena’s work was 
fc'lreijuenfc vlfiitor ' attacked when ft . .appear^ In the 
Soviet Union last year as a mass of 
her -coi^jectures, confusions :*nd Tactual 
(fed errdrs, • but 7 these charges— fd r the 
..era ■ : most part quite pafounded — have 
hhg both been answered in a ; rejoinder pub- 
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New from Gregg Press . . . 

Conflicts that 


cfhafyeJ . / ) 


nierica 



in Fictlon ,, 

A Noteworthy Series of Seventy American Novels 

Facsimile editions of 19th century American novels important 
to the study of American social and literary history, culture 
and folkways; introduced by Clarence Golides, editor of 
American Literature magazine. In his commentary, Professor 
Gohdes stales: ’ . . 

“• . . during the 19lh and 20th centuries, the hovel usurped 
the play as the chief abstract and chronicle of the times and 
in holding the mirror up to the homely face of society” 

This selection of important fiction of the 19th century is indispensa- 
ble in obtaining a thorough and penetrating insight into our present 
turbulent society. Seventy novels (of which 26 are now available) 
by forty-four authors will be included in the series. Printed on high- 
quality, acid-free paper; bound in durable cloth. 

. . A^rding to ; Professor . Gdhdes, , . the Gregg Press series of 

‘ - ’priiatA of Apierican ficHon merits the .attention, bf ^ students;, of 
; Americana and of librarians interested in building^ ujp adequate coi« 

■ ^liections dealing with jhe^ ^ social'^ ^ and . 

States. Most of . the three score and teii hovels or : volumes, of : short 
stories included. , in the series enjoyed considerable ferue in tiieir day 
but have been so long out of print as to: be' virtually tmobtainable in , r 
ihe brigifial' editions^ -j i; .■ .. • 

Some authors included ares Charles \ Wdddetl Chesnutt, Ger» .• 
trude Atherton, Harriet Beechpr Stowe, Joel Chandler Harris^ 

\ John A 4 < 0 ^-iiniiev* ■ Andf r 

Pixoti, Jti : N-Nf-- -N'f; " -’-V-V 




■■ V: 

l. See. us ttt the Frankfurt Bnook Fair 
Feffer & Simons Booth, Hall No. 8> Stand ! Nb. 9452A 


btf Ustusd'lii Riisdcaya (iteratttra No. 2 
batf^ for this year. Whatever the true, ex-, 
Augtlst ; tent of Maykotfa^ role as a model. for 


aykoVfl^ 




die of regard by many people, including 
In Ovsyanikd-Kolitovsky. For this r»- 
ik rtfcirf alohe-'a scholarly service ias bceji 








Politics in Europe 


^.EITTjE^BE^ 28. 1967 


FRANCE’S AGE OF ILLUSIONS 


.. were much diminished. 

*S*T.S to- -«* 

lf ? h?racter of the problems fuc- 
^ muS ry produced a new atli- 
power. So long us 
the separation of 


u \ n Aon or- illusions ". This is 
l,ow * in many histories uf 
France, the intcrwnr years 
of the twentieth century are des- 
cribed. Financial crises, economic 
iliiinp, inicrnulional iMHicultics make 
the period gloomy and tense— ihe op- 
posite of La Mr Lpuqite of before 
1914, with its stability, prosperity and 
culture. However, this view is begin- 
ning to change, particularly to the 
new generation which has not Jived 
through the torments of either age. 
If nnyihing, the inierwar years appear 
now not so much gloomy as manic- 
depressive. 

In France there was indeed much 
to be despondent about after J9J8. 
The French had won fheir victory 
only thanks to American aid and 
they had not Ihe resources to estab- 
lish their hegemony over the defeated 
powers of Europe. The Third Re- 
public, because it emerged success- 
ful from the strains of war, had 
vindicated itself against the charge 
Oral it could not survive without 
radical reform, so the old prewar 
politicians were able to hang on to 
power; tjje bourgeois Po in card was 
the man of the 1920s, as he had been 

9|0s * Howevc|1 . years 
1917-20 were also onc s of K rea t 

Rom Rr Worn. : French Cnntntnniwi in 
the Making, 1914-1924. 530pp. Stan- , 
ford University Press. London: Ox- , 
ford University Press. £5. 

Jacques NobUcouht : Une Hlsioiv noU - ! 
trne tie ramie. Vol. I : De P Stain ■ 
d Pcitiln, 1914-1942. 330pp. jAw ' 
Plinth sis? Vol. JI: Dc deCtud/e .J 1 
4e Gaulle, 1940-1967. 375pp. Paris- ‘ 
lx Seuil. iSfr. each. I 

Alfri d Sauvv : Hisioire Scanomique de I 

toixiai? ‘22? Iesde ' ,x 2 

iVSilr 31 ' ' 64PP ‘ Paris: bayard. v 

Jjicqiiis nr l.AMNAV (Editor}: Le Dos - ! 
«crrfe l icfiv, 317pp. Paris: Julliard. [ 

Geqrgl : s Bidault : Resistance. Political ^ 
autobiography. Translated by Mari- 1 
anne Sinclair. 348pp. Weidenfeld and * 
Nicokon. £2 JSs. t 


excitement. The French erased the 
humiliation of their defeat in 1870, 
a defeat which hud weighed very 
heavily upon them. Now a vast 
literature of politica-l and social 
criticism revealed unbounded hopes 
for. th e reconstruction of French 
society. After the war came the mas- 
sive strikes of 1920. A revolutionary 
situation seemed to threaten the 
bourgeois order. The danger dis- 
appeared like a pricked balloon, but 
it was not insignificant because of 
that. 


The French Communist Purty was 
one of the offspring of this crisis. 
Professor Robert Wuhl. of the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, 
has Just published a very useful study 
of French Communism in the 
Making, 1914-1924. There are sur- 
prisingly few scholarly studies of the 
parly, and this detailed and careful 
work, bringing together a great deal 
of scattered information, is very wel- 
come, Professor Wohl shows bow 
the parly was born of the varied en- 
thusiasms of the period, and how 
vague and diverse was the idealism 
which inspired its first members. The 
Russian Revolution was the over- 
whelming event of the age : many left- 
wing men foU they owed it ihcir 
support, however uncertain they were 
about^ the course it was taking. Mar- 
cel Cuchin, for example, was won 
over not for reasons of doctrine, but 
simply because, as he wrote, " Russia 
was a Socialist State in which the 
bourgeoisie had been driven from 
their entrenched power; all other 
considerations must n a [ e be- 
fore this fact of Soviet ' 
power . The Russians' violence and 
arrogance towards their admirers 
was borne with humble submission, 
for the French left was in love with 
them, as forty years later, it fell in 
love with another mirage, the Al- 
gerian revolution. The old hands, 
led by the dogmatic Guesde. were 
horrified by the Bolsheviks’ devia- 
tions and by the idea of building 


a socialism in Europe’s most backward 
country. But ihe elections of 1919 
/ showed how vain it was to hope any- 
t thing from ihe parliamentary sys- 
l tem: though the socialists won 23 
1 per cent of the voles, they obtained 
i only II per cent of the seals in the 
Chamber. Communism attracted 
many who were simply dissatisfied 
with the painfully gradual tactics of 
reformism and tired of parliament- 
ary democracy. To others, the 
soviets appeared as new versions of 
the Bourses du Travail which had 
been the ideal of ihe syndicalists be- 
fore the war. So when the Com- 
munists split oft 1 , they took the 
majority of the socialist parly and 
of the Trade Unionists with them. 

The Soviet honeymoon was brief. 
The Russians inflicted painful humili- 
ations on the French — Bukharin by 
his insults once made Cacliin cry— 
and their ftuNioritariaimm soon 
drove most independent and way- 
ward men out of the party, 
which was in a few years 
completely transformed. Its num- 
bers declined rapidly and in 1924 
it obtained only twenty-six seats in 
the Chamber against 1(10 to the Socia- 
lists. Soon massive subsidies from 
Moscow were needed to keep it going. 
Its structure was reorganized on the 
basis of factory cells ; it became more 
proletarian ; a school for agitators 
was founded at Bobigny. New lea- 
ders— Thorez, Martv, Doriot— were 
Installed, willing to follow the orders 
of Moscow, devoted to discipline and 
organization. Professor Wohl is par- 
ticularly good in his description of 
this transformation, during which 
there was a 70 per cent turnover in 

K membership. However, despite 
insidernble researches, he is well 
aware that he has not exhausted his 
Subject, Biographies, local studies, 
sociological analyses' are needed to 
complement the narrative of events 
and tho purely political history. Pro- 
fessor Wohl rightly points out that 
aFter 1924 membership of the Com- 


! mu nisi Party was a way of life. Claude 
1 Willard, in his recent niavsjvc hook 
on the Guesdisies, showed ihe impor- 
tance and nature of this social ele- 
ment in left-wing politics for the 
period before 1914, particularly in 
northern France. Wc could well do 
now with a social history of ihe rank 
and file in the interwar years. 

While some placed their faith in 
the proletariat for the rejuvenation 
of France, others continued to look 
to the Army. Its role in French life 
between the wars lias still to be writ- 
ten. Raoul Girardet's brilliant essay 
on La SncLUc miliiaiiv unfortunately 
has only a brief epilogue on this 
period. Jacques Nobecourt s Uistoire 
politique tie I'annSe, 1919-1942 raises 
Ihe question of why generals have 
■so often been turned lo as the 
saviours of society, and why the 
tradition of Napoleon has continued, 
in 1848 with General Cuvaignuc, in 
1873 with Marshal MacMahon, in 
1940 with Pdtain and in 1958 with de 
Gaulle. No simple generalization 
emerges, except that possibly those 
who were least active in polities were 
most popular. General de Caslel- 
nau, on whom M. Nobdcourt has 
much interesting information, was 
one who actively aspired to political 
leadership. He became a deputy In 
1919. founded the Nationnl Catholic 
Federation (with an elaborate paro- 
chial, diocesan and regional organi- 
zation and vigorous press support) as 
a counierpojse to Freemasonry. In 
19^8 he claimed lo have recruited 
about two and a half million 
supporters, and obtained promises 
of support for his programme 
of liberty of Catholic education from 
44 per cent of the depulies. But 
Castelnau was the leader of what 
always remained only a pressure 
group. Pdtain and de Gaulle shared 
(and possibly borrowed) some of his 
Ideas, but their strength was that they 
were able to appeal to a much wider 
section of the country, because ihcv 
were less precise. Lyautey, Sarrail, 


Nobdcuuri also" M. 

‘his question ^to ^ OUldM ' 

W'/Sai 


10 5° jfa. the separation of 
^ and date, compulsory pn- 
nr even illCtllllC tax 


I" Algeria. His wofk i h"°^ 
more a record of evenu rho K ' 
he was for a 
spondent of 

»he impression of Avin» JE 
together Isolated comribuL? 
producing a very welNnforrSh 
somewhat fragmentary sen 

The failure of (he French \ 
grapple with the economic pmbL, 
bequeathed and accentuated hyu'! 
Fust World War is very abX 
cribed in a new book by M. AlS 
Sarny, professor at the Collfcgrft 
Fiance. I Intone tconomiq# h 

n!i ex deux Punts, m 
I9JI is Ihe first volume of what pre- 
mises lo be a major work. J| » 
written with admirable clarity, Mod 
judgment and a rare mastery offo 
facts. The present volume deals Rid 
the legacy of the war, the recoDitrw- 
Hon of the devastation, the failure 
to obtain reparations, and iht 
efforts lo stabilize the franc. \ 
second volume will study the 1930*, 
the economic crisis and Ihe Papular 
Front ; while a final one will deal 
with social questions. The pil- 
sional list of chapters promises i 
very comprehensive treatment i 
most aspects of French economic 1% 
and future volumes will be cajfl!) 
awaited by students of this period 
M. Sauvy sees France then as i 
country of “ 3 per cent interest id 
fn mi lies of two children, a p«fi 
of barristers and peasants" (» 
fused by the depreciation d 
the currency and the collap 
of the Internal iona I order, plaoaj 


'juration or even income tax 
:3IT the main subjects of debate, 
^ dtizen could have nn opinion 
fcSVas a democracy. But 
'i rial power seemed to be 
Sri held by the Two (Hundred 
Si of capitalists and the fate 
ft* distantly controlled by 
Snal crises. The professional 
Sets did not command great 
2J a nd the teaohing ot econo- 
Sat France was not impressive. 
Sirs were left to piny on the 
SpiSe like puppets. The 
g® failed to provide an nlusr- 
L Each of the Chambers elcc- 
5n!h a left-wing majority— in 
•W 1932. 1936 — abdicated within 
the conservatives they 
U defeated (as they did again in 
tiliafld 1958). 

"nii this failure of both radicals 
^socialists that explains the Vichy 
jgt. This can no longer be 
gidedasahiatws or aberration in 
F^och history. It is one of the 
sits of M. de Launay's incisive 
Paifcr de Vichy that it shows the 
iiiolPtfiain’s £tat Fran?ais with 
^previous and subsequent repub- 
lic Far the first time for seventy 
pin the extreme right was given 
pier. Bui it was supported by many 
crime conservatives, and even by 
jxi socialists, because France’s de- 
bt wmed to offer the hope of a 
trough reform of the country and 
b chance lo make tabula rasa of 
b pul. The collaborators were 


often men who optimistically be- 
lieved that the collapse of France 
could mean the foundation of a new 
Europe, Retain was at first able to 
obtain the services of quite a few 
respect a Me republicans, eager for 
reform. Their plans fur a National 
Revolution, painstakingly drawn up 
by commissions of very varied com- 
position, were not simply the imple- 
mentation of the ideas of the 
counter-revolutionary Maurras. The 
experience of Vichy, as M. de Launay 
rightly points out, nude possible the 
transformation of France after the 
war: nationalization, economic 

planning, greater state control, were 
all foreshadowed under Vichy. The 
man who largely organized France’s 
postwar social security system, 
Laroqiie, began his work then, until 
he resigned in protest against the 
anli-Jowish laws. The coojre ration of 
the industrialists with the government 
was another important development, 
which was to bear useful fruit only 
after the war. Under Petain, the em- 
ployers' ideas of a corporative slate 
were doomed to failure, because the 
workers did nut stand to gain by it. 
It was a fundamental weakness of 
the regime that it increasingly based 
itself too narrowly on an oligarchy 
of notables. Pdtain may thus be 
regarded as the last failure of the 
Third Republic. But these repeated 
failures of the years 1930-1945 pro- 
duced a lot of rethinking in France, 
which was to be the basis of her 
economic resurgence after the war, 
when she at last caught up on the 
ground she lost after 1918. M. de 
Launay’s book, which consists of 
constitutional and diplomatic docu- 
ments, combined with penetrating 


commentary, is a worthy addition 
to n scries which contains several 
important, concise works, 

M. Georges Bidaull’s memoirs, Re- 
sistance, help to explain how General 
de Gnulle came to be accepted us the 
alternative to Ptiain. They are not 
as illuminating as one would have 
hoped ; indeed they are remarkable 
tor their reticence about the author. 
M. Bidault has been in exile for the 
past five years, a hunted man, moving 
secretively around Europe and South 
America, snubbed by foreign states- 
men _ with whom he once signed 
treaties, pushed across the frontier 
by police anxious to be rid of him. 
He has to be careful what he says 
and he has not got his papers with 
him to write a properly documented 
autobiography. The reader will find 
it difficult to decide from Hie book 
what sort of man M. Bidault is. But 
M. Bidault is quite interesting on de 
Gaulle, even though the book is for . 
a good part a diatribe against the 
General. Why did the Resistance 
accept de Gaulle, who after all began 
ns an isolated exile ? The B.B.C.. 
says M. Bidault. more than anything 
else, established his leadership. To 
the men of the resistance 


he was the only man we ever heard 
about, except Eor the men in Vichy and 
Germany, whom we felt honour-bound 
to disobey. Tile General was far away ; 
but wc talked about him all the time. 


Distance gave him an aura of mystery, 
and yet he was in daily communication 
with us; that was what gave him such 
prestige. 

That is how leaders are made. M. 
Bidault’s book is about his disillu- 
sionment, but it is not very clear what 
alternative he proposes. 


ITALY’S COMMUNIST PARTY 


Fwo Spriano ; Storia del Partita comunista italiam. Vol. 1: Da Bordiga a Gramsci. 525dd. Turin: 
EnaudL L.4,000. 


Ik Mnn Communist Party, unique 
■to Busy respects, has chalked up 
swiff first. It has made possible 


themselves on the defensive, seekicj 
to preserve traditional values era; 


iimu iiiuuv 

k fol history of any Communist 
paty that satisfies the accented stun- 
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ftfj that salaries the accepted stan- 
kif of historical scholarship. Not 
J*.!he other histories of such 
^Hiy now quite a sizable num- 
*-ate unacceptable, though a 
M judge has held that only two, 
“ dealing with relatively 
03‘Conununist parties, are at all 
Yet even Ihe best of them 
5,®™y on a combination of 
material, memories and prl- 
JMjtB (mainly of ex-Com* 
£5?“*! speculative analysis, 
plater they will all have lobe 
22,^— *'Bht of the primary 
though this may not 
alter their conclusions. 

, piano's book, on tho other 
“df&flrmly bn three main docu- 
^Tpfllwsj the archives of tho 
jaumnienlst Party, which have 
*9 scholar- 


parties, though in the form of oral 
rather than written history, are also 
essentially of the same kind. In Italy 
they have been mainly those of three 
periods: 1920-1926, 1928-34, and 

1937-40. 

The first was (he period of the 
formation of the party, the rise to 
power oE the “ Turin group " 
(Gramsci, Togliatti, &c.) to leader- 


ship over the Bordiga group, and of 
the problems arising out ot Ihe vic- 
tory of Fascism, The second was the 


unhappy '* third period n of Comin- 
tern history, which fn Italian terms 
raised not only questions of general 
strategy but also of illegal action 
inside the country. Tho third in- 
volves the obscure episode of the 
sharp Comintern critique of the 
Italian party in 1937-38, the problem 
of illegal organization inside France 
and Italy and- -tho ugh less than 
might appear at first sight— of the 
repercussions of the Soviet-German 
pact. 

These are important problems, anil 
for Italian Communists stIH in some 
respects burning ones. Dr. Spriano 
Is to be congratulated for facing them 
squarely, in so far . as they arise in the 
present volume.' Ought the Italian 
Communists to have split tho 
Socialist Party at all 7 Ought they 
to have split it in such a way as to 
exclude .the bulk pf the " maximal- 
ists ", who would have wanted to 
remain with the Communists and 
who, thanks to the oft-maligned 
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*5 ihS Spriano has not 
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others 
Italian 1 Com- 


Sarrall, kept, the bulk of the Italian 
Socialist. Party ; on the radical 
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course. Which made the subsequent 
Socialist-Communist United front 
against Fascism possible 7; The ques- 
tions may be academic so fir as the 
past is concerned, though they haw 
a marked bearing oh the rightness 
or wrongness of those - .among 


vi f ni ** 

pMsent-day ltaliaii Comipunlsts who- 
consider that thd aim of the party 
must be ; to reunify the movement 
split in 1920. What' is certain, how- 
ever. -is that the 'ttcftial. process : of 
founding the GP misfired. Instead, of 
tHklnjg with them. Hie bulk of; the 
Socialists, the new- party -began as a 
collection of minorities, stronger, m 
cadres than in: .followers, and , its 
subsequent history is largely that of 
acquiring its genuine mass basis. A 
weak CP and a^plit movementcon- 
f routed the victory of Fascism, which 
Gramsci at least had anticipated 


$l)Mv 


. a f ter the . failure -of . the occupation Of 
the factories: ,How ought the Com- 


jp, ^Mwtpve r, • the 

have 


m 


Slav luviyuw, . , I .1 • 

! munlats to have reacted ;to It m me 
..period when legal opposition was 
still possible ; r f 

• Meanwhile a'coalHloh of radical 
. minorities bad Jo be fused, pi deast 


at the top, into a coherently led party. 
With the usual hindsight of history 
few will doubt that the actual leader- 
ship which emerged, combining the 
theoretical genius of Gramsci with 
the political brilliance of Togliatti, 
was the best that could have been 
achieved. Yet hindsight should not 
lead us to overlook the divergences 
within this group, the mistakes of 
its members including Gramsci, the 
achievements as well as the limita- 
tions of Bordiga nod others who were 
to become unpersons in later years. 

Dr. Spriano does not burk such 
issues, which have in any case been 
very fully discussed both within the 
party press and in such journals as 
the Rivlsta Storlca del Socialismo. 
and which divide Italian historians 
nut only along parly lines but also 
within each party. They are, as we 
have seen, by no moans remote from 
current political preoccupations. Yet 
their very closeness to such 1 pre- 
occupations makes a history domin- 
ated by (hem something less than a 
fully satisfactory history qf Italian 
communism. It becomes essentially 
a history of the leadership of Italian 
communism. It is Only Incompletely 
the history of the Communist Party, 
i.d„ of the rank-and-file -and its rela- 
tions to the leadership, - or of the 
Communist movement, i.e„ of the 
relation between party ^nd masses, 
or mdre generally between the- party, 
and the Italian people. « 

These wider aspects of party, his- 
tory are, of course, very much harder 
fot! the historian to sefaie; hnd the 
readily available documentation often 
only indirectly iilaminatefs it. They 
may welt require a rather different 
approach, tbiough'ohe which; should 
come: at least .as, naturally to' a Marx; 

«itt historian hs the more hnhoatfx 
> history of events Nevertheless, - 
we .must.be grateful to Dr. Sprlrtno 1 
.for the remar If^ble piiaje of fecnplar- 
sh I p he .has prbdilce jl; and eqtiaUy 
gra leffil to the Italian Communist 
Party for having a haqdbne^. the idea 
-.of an “ official hfctoVy'. and : opted 
decisively for y hlstpfy .'whi^h- poses 
problems but pretends ; to hp offldal 
or final ■answers.','. It- Will cfertalnly 
change much in Qiir|intprprti*libh qf ; 
■ the period : riot least in opr vleW Of. 
die role of the Cbmrnuni^ InlOr- 
' national.' whasd historiography'' bals 
upto.lhopreseht been hlinbst totally 
dominated by odiqm , ihealoglcUin. 
When :■ the history qf Corrtnmnl$t 
movements reaches sOniti sort oi 
maturity^ most available books about ' 
ji ! will be consigned to the dustbin . 1 
j>r. ; -Spriano's is, one of the -rstfe 
; yiiluriieS Whlfefi; will nob • .. 


PHILOSOPHY: HISTORY: 

Philosophy, Politics China and the West 

and Society WOLFGANG franicb 

Third Series Tmnth/ed ty r.. a. Wilson 


Edited by PETER. LASLEIT 
and W. G. R.UNCIMAN 


As these ten payers show, the application 
of siich coikcpts as equality, freedom 
and justice to sucli questions as racLit 
iliscriiuiiiatit.il or tlic inequalities 
between rich nations and poor are 
increasingly die rniucriUof tlieoiists as 
well os empirical researdicis. 

631 0489 a 1 joj. net 


WOLFGANG FRA NICE 
Tranthted by R. A. WILSON 
Political, economic and military events 
ace sketched la as a background to the 
knowledge and Impressions which China 
and die West have had of one another. 
The bonk has an immediate relevance 
now that Chino's sludow falls daxkly 
across world events. 

Gji 10430 8 ass . net 

World Affairs Since 1939: 
Volume II 


Wittgenstein und and Ca 
der Wiener ftreis j- R wn 

Edited by B. F. McGULNNESS Sthc^ole"* 

In these tiisriissitiiM with Schlick and Canada sun 
Waism.nni, Wittgeiuteiu expounded Second Wutl< 
views similar tu tlmse of Plilksopliiiche both count ri 
Deiiiirhingeii, defcinU-J some of the way in cac 
doctrines of the Tractatui, while critiris- iiivolvcnicm 
ing others, and ocravioiially reacted to 63 1 0 X 950 o 
the criticisms uf the oilier two. Tliey. 631 08940 3 
have been transcribed from Wiilsmaui/s 
shorthand for this edition, which is in CltAMAI 
German. tUUHU 

631103301 Abm1t35s.net __ 


The United States 
and Canada 

j. R.. MITCHELL 

Tliis volume charts the profound changes 

In ...U 1 I! -f -I T , O ° , 


in the ro!e_ and policies of die U.S. and 
Canada suice the beginning of the 
Second World War. The isolationism of 
br,rh countries in the 1930 s has given 
way in each case to an inescapable 
involvement in world affairs. 

631 0 X 950 o Cfoth m. 6J. net 

631 08940 3 Peptr ijr. net 


Letters from 
Ludwig Wittgenstein 


ECONOMICS : 

The Economist in 
Business 

Edited by K. J. W. ALEXANDER 


with a Memoir 

PAUL ENGELMANN 
Tmshtrd by L. PURTMULLER. 

An architea by profusion, Eugehiunn 
was no philosopher but was intensely 
interested in cultural and . (iu a wido 


ALEXANDER G. KEMP 
and T. M. RYBCZYNSKI 


This is the first tlioroiigh study made o* 
die employment of econonvlits in 


sense) religious questions : it is from dlls 
side that the volume illuminates Witt- 
genstein's work. 

631 10540 9 aji. net 


British industry, commerce and govern- 
ment. The attitude offums to economists 
is also examined, and a forecast of tltc 
probable expansion jn .their employment 
is nude. 

6 ji 104607 About jjt. m 


Identity' arid Spatio- 
Temporal Continuity 

DAVIDWIGGINS 


Long- and SJiort- 
Term Interest Rates 

J. L. FORD 
andT, STARK 


. This book consist! of three essays wlddi 

Tlio author cxanunci the notion of contain original nud hupoitant material 


spatio-temporal continuity for Its own on theories of interest rat^ iiicornoratfrm 
sake, dwelling first on the purely- formal empirical and statistical data, 
requirement* to be satisfied by any 631 10340 6 t2s.6d.ne 

Identity-criterion and then on their 

effective satisfaction by our conception - AopIs'IllfllHfll 
of the contiuulty of a material body of 
any given sort. rl , OUUCBI > S fl 

631103708 Almtats.net - a.' ■; _ ■ _ 
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Religion and 
Understanding 

Edited by. D. Z. PHILLIPS 

Tiie collection, despite tltc philosophical 
differences, among the contributors, 
questions the assumption that there h 
one all-cm bracing concept of reality 
Or Intelligibility to which religion must 
conform. 

631 10410 o 3O1. net 


Producers and 
their Markets 

■B Hied by T. K. WARLEY 


.The authors are marketing speda lists In 
^national and 1 International otganlzations 
and agairics, university research workers 
4hd «rnior cxenulva from food eroding 
and processing industries in the Lfuitcd 
Kingdom; . 

631 103309 .. 64j.net 


LINGUISTICS : 


611 3 A Hew Way to 

; Profldericy in 
THEOLOGY: English 

Vloiil < ai fl nnnmv nnil John tENNGX cook. 

DeM^ronomy ano , AMoRfeY GETHiN. ■ 
Tradition . .. aid ke.ith mitchell . 

E;W. NICHOtSON . This is a ^cci^IIy . prepared' fiine-week 

Tlie author presents elmtlril siintey tjf ^ & X *M En^lhh.; for Torifigt, Hudetjrt. 
the debate among Old Testament scholars *' odc "* ' s trained 1 to obienre for 

on this Issue during the past generation bmwH* wtur Is Irnguisticallv important 
and discusses such questions as tlw in the English Ire reads, and I to .convert 
relationship between JqsLih’s refpnmtiob •! P* 8 i,v f. of the. language 

and Dwteronbiny, the contents of' d* *uto-ag acovc one. : -. , . 

anginal book,, the traditiobi on which G 3* 1 ■ - iJS. net 

it.' fa baled, ipd. Its. chiutecrioni ..with- . j. ■ m, j- a 

Northern hrael and Judah. . - f -TUB 111 Still T PBIltiS III * 


arigtnai book,, the traditiotai on whid? 
it- fa bated, &jid. Its- cbiutrerioiu ..with; 
Northern hrael and. Judah. . - , 

63 s 103104 c> - ; • a3(,H(t 


A Decade of Bible 
Bibliography : 

: bitchy G:\V. ANDERSON 


Modern Linguistics 

M. LEROY • - 


, The volume traces the history of liitkuUr 
ties from its c ipcgiintuci gs*. In - Anggtiity 
through the '-work' of dc’ SaussUre ' to ’ 
modern post-SaqWuriau 1 jlevpldp^hwt- 


PraiiticaUy all 4 the/rpost Important works ' Thu^iglish versioii |rtprwe>us h revised 
on tfie ,0(d' .Tetuuqejni . which Mvd t^xtof^ ^fcJui^piNs^i^ W ftwicli in 


appaifdd :i during, ihc ^ast' decade in igdjlV':' ' : 

i 'nrtf , ly :i -wore of languages are briefly .631 b84S*4 1 ■ ' ** \ • Str, ni 

described and appraised. The reviews. . 

for mch year rite Rouped wc«4^ Til© ROlttflUnt <rf IH© 
to subject matter, and 2 comprehensive n - . ■ • • n .?;■ 

index of authors has beeh provided, tof ROSfi AVKI L 6 ROIHail 

skit utltAla tfAlllniA 1 • « • 1 .as ■ BA •' 


the whole volume. . : da |u Rnca 

. 631 10660 x y ; - ».- r - v. , 84s. M . ip© (q npSB ; 

• . ' JPajfall^text edition 

Livlnsr thfiMvsterv ; -v S-Bn acd s utherland 


Living tho Mysteiv ; ^naedsutherland 

Ntrsi! MAM W uh’hTPnilS "‘teiplve Introduction dlwiws 

NOICMAN W- IORiELJUS • srhnlarship and tlie probable 

1 ^ btl. ..oltirsU mm rtf tho Avtont tav# 


• lo this votunle a • (election' of essays com position of the extant text, including 
written oybe some ' twenty yean is the work of a medieval editor; notis to 
reprinted. ’ An infroductnou Uw been both text\ provide information about 
added, showing that their coiutuou variant readlngsondlbll collation with the 
rheme is the divine- mystery in human Globe, Skoat and JLabinsoh editions ot 

• lift ' : / ■ . j the RwitmiNi. 
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Programm fiir 

anspruchsvolle 

Leser 

Allgemeine Reihe dtv: 
Romane, Erztihlungen, Essays 
und Lyrik namhafter Autoren 
der Weltliteratur 

sonderreihe dtv: 

Ausgesuchte Texte und 
Dokumente der Literatur 
des 20. Jahrhunderts 

dtv-dokumente: 

Daten und authentische 
Texte zur Geschichte und 
Gegenwart 

dtv-Gesamtausgaben : 
Textkritische Ausgaben der 
deutschen Klassiker Goethe, 
Schiller, Kleist und Buchner 

dtv-Atlas zur Weltgeschichte: 
Ein zweibandiges Kartenwerk 
mlt einem ausfiihrlichen 
chronologischen AbriB 



dtv-Weltgeschichte des 
tfi . 20. Jahrhunderts: 

iff- E!«e umfassende, thematisch 

f§ ■ . ‘ V gegliederte Zeitgeschichte 

;■ dtv-Lexikbn: 
f I j^iri umfangreiches ■ : 

• ; vK?” v ^» i 3ationslexlkon in 

20 Ta$6 hen bticher n ■ 


4 CATHOLIC NOVELIST 


I N HIK i:\ri.v and mid |93fl« 
I'runir'tiis Mauriucs novels came 
lo us as revelations of an almost 
cxoLic kind. Southern French 
Catholic ism, the scent of pines, vine- 
yards, the " aristocracy of the cork ", 
murriiijic as a prison with beautiful, 
irnsitivc young women rattling the 
bars : strange and unforgettable, 
even .stranger than fhc Bavarian 
variety of that religion and Church 
of which we counted ourselves mem- 
bers. There were, of course, identifi- 
cation marks: " How many Sundays 
after Whitsun is it today ? " And 
there were even tangible relics of 
a time which my mother's family 
had referred to as "the good old 
days": French prayer books for 
young ladies of ” good family ", pul 
away in cardboard boxes and 
drawers, left .over out of obscure 
inheritances from aunts or great- 
aunts and dragged from place to 
place with every move; prayer books 
filled with that line-spnn. thin, both 
sensual and sensitive mysticism 
smelling pretty strongly of Jansen- 
ism. Le Btiiser tin lepreux. 1 'hMse 
Dcsqneyrotts, Le Noetnl ,/e viperes 
—a religious cxoticis.ni which the 
German youth movement was just 
In the process of driving out; Ihe 
Inst sighs and cries of a Catholicism 
whose pleasure was about to perish 
along with its agony. 

Will anyone ever realize (hat a 
Catholic may be a Catholic in 
exactly the same way as a Negro is 
a Negro ? Questions and explana- 
tions arc of little value. Catholicism 
cannot be removed from ihe skin or 
from the underclothes. What is the 
good of asking or answering ques- 
tions like " Why do you believe ? ” 

“ Why do I believe ? ” Neither the 
question nor the answer is a matter 
of conscience. Belief is either cred- 
ible or it is incredible. And no one 
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liv Heinrich Hull 

to whom it appear-, the latter as 
incredible -will he helped bv any 
explanation. Personally I lind’niany 
explanations of disbelief as embar- 
rassing as many explanations of 
belief. What distinguishes thinking, 
an intellectual, a I. eft-wing, a Right- 
wing Catholic from any Portuguese 
agricultural labourer who not only 
has never read 1 eilhard. but possibly 
has never learnt to rend at all; what 
distinguishes them when they put 
their hand into the font, cross them- 
selves and genuflect 7 1 here is very 
hide distinction between them. I 
should say. 

, 1 r*»»l the timetable of the Marian- 
i.st school which Francois Mauriac at- 
tended in Bordeaux around the year 
1905. Seven o clock, Holv Commun- 
ion Mass; nine o’clock. High Mass; 
ten-thirty, religious doctrine; one- 
thirty. Vespers. And then 1 read in 
Mauriac: 

I beg ihe Maria nisK who educated me to 
forgive me for saying so. but | assure 
them that around f4|U the religious edu- 
cation we received was practically nil. 

I assure ihcin dial not one of their pupils 
m my class could have said, even in 
broad outline, to which objections a 
Catholic could produce an answer. On 
the other hand, our teachers were bril- 
liantly capable of enveloping us in a 
heavenly haze within which every hour 
of the day trickled by. They moulded 
not a Catholic way of thinking, but a 
Cuiholic sensihiliiy. 

Good heavens, I don’t belies e that 
any Catholic thinkihg will have 
any chance of *• preserving for the 
Church ” the Portuguese peasant, 
if it ever dawns on him that for 
centuries he has been exploited, 
defrauded, betrayed, and that by the 
Church and its corporation as well 
as by others. If he begins to think, 
there will only he Marxist thinking 
for him. Catholic. Christian net ion 
might perhaps convince him. Mean- 
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in heaven, so n is fee, naIh ^ „ has b«on» a mark 
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b |y . The further Catholic ifaL months ago and, today, 

«ng progresses, ihe fewer. ^ JSiwenty-threeGInlgorUtlos 
simpler become ihe idemit! In the bookstores of 

lmn murks. If wc cannot res*, 

enihoficism our 4 in » iw Glnlger titles can be recog- 
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thing we can hope for is preceding the publishers 
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wins justice for the poor by ih| feU. But English-speaking readers 
sword ; the dream of the virgin atlhil a&iddtsam* book as “ A Glnlger 
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knight s side; and I have so muii ^ 
Lotharingian. Burgundian-Brahniij | 
memory in my veins that 

think I understand the dream buton 
even find if beautiful, and 1 alw know 
why I can so easily underbid it . 
und find it beautiful; because lam 
not French, Knight and rirpn noull 
stand a chance only against their wi 
society, their own environment, 
nether with those whom western A 
ture has denied for 1.900 yeari 
Hard times are coming for Cali- 
lies and Negroes, but also far f: 
whites and for Catholic Negroes.ft> 
haps they ought to confront ed 
other nut with bloodthirsty transi- 
encies, but with the words of Willin' 
Butler Yeats: "But I, being pur. 
have only my dreams. . . . Trfif 
softly because you tread on E!, 
dreams i 


gD DEVOTIONS FROM POPE 
jftN XXIII published in association 
■d Growl « Dunlap in the United 
jots mil by Burns & Oates In 


GIDE’S HELLENISM 


iRmtrnUHUi approacn is cnarac- 
ireflc of tl» Glnlger way of 
\ For “ a Glnlger book 11 Is 
f i tet orlgtnted by the Giniger 
(hpny (or adapted by It to meet 
tii esdflc needs of publishing 
yjptflnu In the countries In which 
t«nia) end sold through the 
femflon machinery of other 
P&Zkh ill over the world under 
bGfolpr plan of “ |oint Imprint " 
pHAhft 

fee being produced for publishers 
s Brain for I960 are the long- 

K memoln of ' Major-Goneral 
«wl» W. D. Strong, K.B.E., 
U. die World War II intelligence 
jWwSHAEF and recently retired 

I «W« of Intelligence (In association 
™C*w8); s classic work on 
Weegaaronorny by the wife and 
*3^rof Uq Yutang (In association 
^fklson); and two sorles of little 
hooks, 11 Groat Thoughts 


Helen Watson- Williams ; Anthi Gide and the Greek Myth. 200pp. Clarendon Press : O.L1.P. 38s, ; 

turning her doctoral thesis into Candaule ot 1901 and Oedipe of bility is nol considered lhat bis i#i 
book-form • Miss Walson- Williams J93I, these twenty pages cannot sal is- based works do not allow tbe.ts4 
has omitted her treatment of Gide*s factorily fill the space vacated by the empathy Miss Walson-Willianu* 
, ' 1 "" ”■"'«« inevitable exclusion of nil his most sires because they are pniOT 


Tn turning her doctoral thesis into 
; ; bdok-form ■ Miss Walson- Williams 
has omitted her treatment of Gide*s 
influence on later writers, while 
. reshaping and expanding the critical 
discussion of his works to. show hpw 
“they trace the heroic senrch for 
self-understanding and self-expres- 
sion ”, The book demands to be con- 
sidered on two levels. On the one 
hand it attempts to clarify ihe extent 
of Gide’s lifelong interest in, and 
understanding of Hellenism, on the 
olhej 1 it stands as a contribution to 
our. understanding of Gide’s, own 
thought.. - . • - 


successful works of Action, from 
L‘Im moralist e to Les Funx-Mon- 
nayeurs. Such omission means that, 
on the general interpretative level, 
there is again no real subject. Wc 
are treated, for example, to discussion 
or Gide’s 11 fundamental tempera- 
mental deficiency ” wirh regard to 
human emotion, though Ihe possi- 


sires because 1 hey are priiiiw 
didactic. \ 

' Miss Walson- Williams's app^’ 
lion of some of Glde's 
works, purlieu lady his P r0ll rM 
mill em haUii and his nwsnifi«J 
Ththce, is often exciting and u- _ 
Her work remains one ol IW-^- 
stimulating pieces of Oiihan cn«w 
of recent years. 

, . r ■ 
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^Dirtoni Longman R Todd), 
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German Literature 

RUSSOPHIL MANN 

Alois Hoi man ; Thomas Mann und die Welt der russischcn Literatur. Ein Beitrag zur literaturwlssenschaft- 
lichcn Komparatlvistlk. 397pp. Berlin : AJcadcniie Verlag. MDN. 19.50. 




Alois Hofman spoils a potentially 
fascinating subject by trying to make 
loo many parallels and assert too 
many influences, while at the same 
time taking refuge from the require- 
ment that these things should be 
given cogent foundation behind a 
pseudo -methodology inspired by [lie 
“ unity of world literature’’. 

The fact is that Thomas Mann 
was a great lover of Russian litera- 
ture, which provided him with inspir- 
ing examples and some specific 
motifs, as well as with material for 
certain of his most constant and 
acute concerns. Tolstoy especially: 
Mann was always very aware 
of the shadow Tolstoy’s achieve- 
ment casts over any would-be 
epic writer. He also found his 
doubts about the status of art and 
the artist in modern Limes confirmed 
by Tolstoy’s What Is Art ? And he 
wns fascinated by TbUtoy simply as 
a human specimen. Mann learnt in 
his formative ve&rs from Turgenev, 
and conceivably also from Dosto- 
evsky, though on this point the evi- 
dence is entirely speculative and 
internal. Mann's own later remarks , 
on Dostoevsky were always rather 
general and guarded — one senses a 
temperamental reservation. Chekhov 
and Goncharov Mann also read, but 
with what productive results is 
not clear. Oddly at first sight, 
but not- so surprisingly when 
one knows something about how 
Mann’s receptivity worked, it 
was a critic, Dmitri Merezhkovsky, 
who had the most clearly discernible, 
Lf not indeed the greatest, effect of 
all on Mann’s thinking, with his 
books on Tolstoy and Dostoevsky 
and on Gogol. All of which adds up 
to a considerable subject. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Hofman pre- 
fers to take the whole oeuvre of all 
these writers and compare anything 
from them with anything in Mann’s 
fiction. He claims a “historical- 
typological ’’ entitlement for this, but 
in the particular case is almost always 
busy asserting a general or highly 
specific influence in clearly causal 
language. Continental illumination 
from. any and every angle destroys 
the profile the subject really hits, 
which could have bean brought out 
by patient and precise investigation. 
And despite the lengthiness of tne dis- 


cussion, some of the most important 
subjects nre missing. There is barely 
a mention of Mann's major essay, 
Gntihe and Tolstoi ; and the Impact 
of Merezhkovsky is not properly 
examined but merely deplored— in 
line with his official status as a “de- 
cadent”. 


Less unacceptable is the section 
on Mann's polities, where the 
author’s Marxist orthodoxy limits, 
itself to regretLing that he did not 
achieve ultimate enlightenment, and 
does not distort the picture of what 
his attitudes really were. 


FAMILY MANN 

Ulrich Dietzel and Gerda Weissenfbls : Aus den Familienpapieren der 
Maims. 56pp. Berlin : Aufbau- Verlag. DM.27. 

Heinrich Mann : Im Scklarajfetiland. Professor Unrat. 599pp. Hamburg; 
Claassen. DM.32.50. 


The .selection of documents published 
as a contribution lo the celebration 
of the ninetieth anniversary of 
Thomas Mann's birth will be of inter- 
est to readers of Butldenbrooks, who 
wish to foLlow up parallels between 
the Mann family history and that of 
the fictional family. The data begin 
with the recording of the birth of . 
Johann Mann in 1644; they include 
part of an account of a visit to Eng- 
land by Johann Sicginund Mann in 
1836 and the document appointing 
Thomas Johann Heinrich Mann as 
Dutch Consul in LUbcck in 1 863. The 
latter’s draft of a will in 1891 is a 
more personal testimony. The novel- 
ists's father expresses his misgivings 
about Heinrich's taking up a liter- 
ary career and confidently expects 
that Thomas will find a practical 
vocation and be a support to his 
mother. The liquidation of the firm 
was to take place soon after the 
father's death. 

The two early novels by Heinrich 
Mann, here reissued with a post- 
script by Hans Wdffiheim, arc very 
evidently the work of an author who 
has dissociated hiulself from the 
background of Thomas Jobano 
Heinrich Mann, fm ScMaraffenland 
is a satirical novel of literary and 
fashionable life in Berlin in the early 
1890s. Andreas Zumsee gains a 
footing iii this circle when he 
becomes the lover and protdgd of 
Frau Ttlrkheimer, the wife of a suc- 
cessful and ruthless financial mag- 
nate. After he has entered Into a 
relationship with TQrkheimcr’s 


latest favour i l e . ’’ Biena imde 

Matzke, his short-lived period of pre- 
tentious living is quickly brought to 
an end by the Tllrkhcimcrs. One of 
the inosit lively episodes in a novel 
that is full of realistic detail is the 
description of the performance of a 
naturalistic play before an expen- 
. slvely exclusive audience. 

Professor Unrat (1905) presents a. 
picture of society in a North German 
coast town that is as critical as that 
of Berilin in Im Schluraffenland. The 
story of the fifty -seven-year -old tea- 
cher of classics, a widower and mar- 
tinet, who falls in love with Rosa ' 
Frtt&ch, the star attraction, of the 
- " Blue Angel ”, , with disastrous 
results, has .become a classic of the 
cinema. Heinrich Mann’s central 
figure is, however, of more complex 
and formidable .dimensions than the 
oomrespooding character in the film. 
Rosa Is "compelled by Unrats 
obstinate and, in -its invulnerability, 
almost majestic conviction tha t 
no human being mattered apart 
from himself and her ". Their 
peculiar cooperatio i brings about 
the “ demoralization of a town ”, 
which Is finally halted by the 
.intervention of the police. The 
town is freed . of the 'domina- 
tion of 'Unrat and Rbsia. but 
it has been revealed' os disturbingly 
receptive, to thdir influence.- • 

These two lively and bizarre 
hovels give a challenging portrayal, 
in comedy form, of their author's 
interpretation of facets of German 
society in (he time of his youth. 


GEIST WRITERS 


Dentscher GeM. Edited by Oskar Loerke nnd Peter Suhrkamp. 1,027pp. Sultrkamp Verlag. 2 Vols. DM.25 each. 


A cultured Gcmum, glancing, through 
the Index of this mammoth nntfio- 
logy, remurked lhatat last it was pps-, . 
sible, tu discover the origin? of Ger- 
man street names and statues. This •_ 
was not referring to Goethe-Strasse . . 
or Karl Marx Plalz, the reasons for 
which arc obvious, but to. those monu- 
ments of local patriotism commemor- 
ating men admjred by 1 their felkiy? 
Germans rather than the world In 
general. It., is often these lesser 
authors who are more representative 
of Dentscher , . Geist than those, 
'appealing to a wider- public. In such 
compendious volumes the. latter are, - 
of cours?. not lacking, though they; 

. nro . sometimes . seen in . their less-,;. 
. kpown aspects..: . • „ . > v r 

. TN sub-title of the work is -eld 
Lesebuch aus zwei Jahrh under ten : t ■ 
.and to ihe English this ^misleading. 
We regard a Lesebuch as something 
, we read, to; acquire. German voftkb- 
'utary Heft it: dqes . not even piepn : 
an ordinary.' anthology; .used m, res. 
place. thorough reading ; its aim is to 
^ awaken curiosity. and the wish of the 
reader to go on exploring rqorevforks, 
for himseff. No real appetite can be- 
roused by disconnected morsels, and 
this banc of prose anthologies 
been . avoided by presenting , only - 
' rounded-off part's of works or whole 
. - essays. Suhrkamp has prefaced each 
sb 1)1 pic with a brief life stpry of the , 

respective author., 

V'. The scope -of the: two- volumes ]i 
'j enormous, hnd cvery lnterest * 
catered for: history (which prepon. 
j derates, i ri the first book), literature. 


E.-T. A. Hoffman's Aite und nepe 
Kirchennmslk. 1 , 

The work was secretly prepared m 
1939 and published in 1940 to keep 
alfve vt'haL was best in the "German 
spirit”, even though such authors as- 


Heine, Marx, Freud, and Maqn could 
not be Included, an omission mad? 
godd ln this enlarged edition. It. was 
reissued this year ’ to commemorate 
the seventy-fiftii bJrthday of the late 
Peter' Suhrkamp. , ; r 


; KLEIST WRITERS _ 

Helmut Sembdner (Editor) : IfeinricU von KleistS Nachrahm, ' 700pp. 

• Bremen: Carl Scbflncmann. DM.27. Klelsts Aifftatz- Ubir das 
Marionettentheater. 226pp. Berlin,: , Erich DM;^ 

After his scholarly editions of Kleist’s interpret lions ofa ■ work that made 
works and letters, of the journals- hatdly any' impact oh the nineteenth 
Kleist biniself edited, and of contem* 'century:! pss^y “Ober das 
norary documents delating : to Kldist's 'MariorieUetriheater’. ' The :essay 
life and conversation; Helmut Sembd- itself & reprinted, , and occupies 
ner has now found new worlds lo some seven ' generously - spaced 
conquer. In a judicious selection of pages ; the . widely differing ejre- 
documents, ranging frpm ' obitnaHes geses :Jhat . follow - 

"to the' obiter, Wcia 1 of- reWn t^oeU, thaiT200. Orte of thed Iking urshed 
he brings before us, ip ■iqeapipgful contribiltors to Herr Senibdner’s 
iuxuposilian, the various interpreta- symposium sees contradictions- and 
liofis-tb which Klejst’s work and absurdities in Kleist s descriptions of 
iobality have been subjected since his puppets, men . and ■ beasts.,; which 
death ill 181 ft < Th^'V.dlumf yields;. Wt>u]d make lha essay hoVmOfe -fban 

‘Siple 'Lterial ; fofU\hfWbry w \* esp $\b a 

cal opiniqh in Germany, , or a ^history gltowndes . ..Fdullhm-X ... another 
of critical vocabulary ; 'there are. also discovers In it a .profound summary 
jlfime hilarious sideJIgblsotiscbolarly of Romandd chip asm ; another a 
•vabitv and •' backbiting ! and tin . symbolic reckoning wi th German 
lirtrarv hoaxes. < forgeries- 1 and Glassicisrrr: another R 1 key to 'all the 
■'thefts. It goes without $ayfng that sp rest of Kleist’s work; another an 
'’ weU judged selection cannot fail anticipation - dL modern biological 
■to deepen the reader'^senre: of t^. ; : ideak; yefcanother sees it as a pot- 
Smolexity and pdrennlal fasdnaiiqn .ent shaping force in modern hterh- 
nfTSeis ’Y worL Shpuld he be left Id turfe chiefly. thrOu^i'Ils influence on 
'any doubu' however, 'Hdrr ;Sembdncr.- RilkeVv .The debate continues,- • and 
■ also brought together; -in ; 'h,,tfeUnut sembdner ^has made a self- 


Outst^iig 
New 8 as 
from H«t, 
Hnehan 
and Wilton 


Published 

WILDERNESS 

KINGDOM 

The Journals 
and Paintings off 
Father Nicolas Point 

A' genuine “first” — the lost 
journals of a young mission- 
ary that re- create an authen- 
tic image of tlie American 
Indian 126 years ago. 9"x 12* 
format. With 280 illustrations 
— 230 in full color — magnifi- 
cently reproduced from the 
priceless original manuscript. 


G1LGAMESH 

Written nnd illustrated in full 
color by Bernaboa. Bryson. 
“Man's first story — the epfa 
of the great Sumerian king 
who was greatest in friend- 
ship — is presented in a bopk 
as intelligently conceived and 
sensitively executed as it is 
beautiful. — Kirhua Service 
(Starred Review). 8VS" x 11* 
format. 


, ! MarioneUeDtb.eatcr ' The :essay 
itself ■ ’ Jj! . reprinted, , and -occupies 
some seven ; generously spaced . 
pages; (he . widely .differing exe- 
geses * Jhat • follow v. oco.upy , - more 
' tha rt "200. ’• One of the d Btingufjihcd ' J 
contrjbdtofs to Herr Sehibdner’s 
symposium sees contradictions- and 
absurdities ip Kleist’s descriptions of ' 
puppets, men , and ■ beasts,. ■: ^which : 
wpiild make the wsaY np.mofe .ffaah . .. 
a /Vapidly jofted . /w ':d , esprlr,Z.a :*< 
glduzfindes f Feiillfylon ', another 
discovers In it a profound summary . 
of Romantid chi|iasrrt ; another a 
symbolic reckoning wi th Germ an 

classicism: another a 1 key to all the - 

resf of Kleist’s work ; another an 
anticipation 1 dfV modern biological ‘ 
ideaV; ye^anothbr sees it as a, pot-."' 
ent shaping force in modern literi- 
J tur^'.cme fly th fbugH J Its influence d n . ‘ 

- RiikeV v The debate continues, and 
Helmut Sdntbdner has made a’ self- . 
(effacing but vital contribution to it' 


MEMOIR 0£ 

AN AGED CHILD 

By Alfred DimsaaENv The 
exciting debut of a gifted 
young novelist! “This is a fas- 
cinating, yet horrifying, but- 
' realistic phtohwork quilt 
composed 1 of fragments oJC 
childhood memories, nighi> 

- ruares, fantasies. . , The au- 
tlior has handled his material 
expertly and effectively.” 

Publishers’ weekly 


Coming in Spring, 1968 

DE TOROS 

The Remembrances of . 
Conehlta Cintron 

The colorful life of .“the only- 
great bullfighter of onr time: 
■who is n woman” (Fleur 
Cowles, Harper's Bazaar) ~ 
from her early training ln > 
Peru to her conquest of the 
world's hull rings. 


TRIP TO THE TOP 
OF THE EARTH 

By Ohablbb Kuralt. The 
well-known CBS Netos cor- 
respondent reports on a 
unique and daring expedition 
to tiie <North Pole — the first 
attempt to reach the elusive 
Pole oy overland motorised 
vehicles. 


WHAT'S IT ALL ABOUT, 
CHARUE GROWN? ' 

: ' Tha PEANUTS i-tibk 
at America Today 

V i By H. LdttiA. Ten as- 

■ - uecta of American life, delightr ... 
fully Viewed through the eyes 1 
of the Peenptfl kids; Lucy On V' 
psychiatry, Charlie on Jove, 


STorira available on All 

- TITLES IN THE B.K. . 

. Poi- lnfomnttail. vrtHto to ■ 

! v BubskUsr/ Rights Deputtiunat . 

Holt, Rifffiliart & W1nston,lno, 

. flsfl Medteon AVonva 
1 . N*w Voric, New York 10C 17 : 
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Climatology 

WEATHER FORECAST AND BACK 

Emmanuel Le Rov Ladlrie : Histoire du dhmn depuis Van mil. 379pp. 31 plates. Paris ; Fla mniarJon. 28fr. 
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Although the reiitler would not 
suspect it from the liile-pagc, the 
chief actor in this book is Bacchus, 
whose blessings are sung in the 
earliest known poem, the Epic of 
Gilgamesh, where a temple-girl gives 
wine to Engidu : " He became 

hilarious. His heart was full of joy 
and his face shone.” The sacred 
book of that temple might well have 
been the hue William Yuunger’s 
wonderful Gtuh. Men, and Wine, 
which imparls the euphoric mystic- 
ism and. like everything to do with 
wine and vine, was a labour of love. 
But there is nothing of that in this 
book ; nor of that epic inarch which 
began when Euxenos and his 
Phocaeans brought the divine plant 
to Massilia and its cultivation spread 
fitfully, according Lo the stop-go 
policies of Roman emperors, up the 
Rhdne and Saonc, down the 
Garonne, Loire, and Moselle, and 
up die Rhine, as M. Roger Dion 
has so splendidly described in his 
monumental Hhtnire tie la eigne 
which he published privately and is 
■o little known. It is a pity, for it 
lets the singe for the present work. 

Bacchus has gate-crashed into the 
icience of meteorology, in an un- 
expected 


confronted him constantly with years 
of crop-failures, years of plenty, 
interspersed with price-increases, 
famines, and rogations. From this 
pageant of calamities and blessings 
he was led to climb the tree of science 
and investigate the climates of limes 
past. Systematic meteorological 
records, generally, do not go back 
farther than the start of the nine- 
teenth century, although Professor 
Gordon Manley has been strikingly 
successful in reconstructing the 
weather in Britfiin for 250 years. M. 
Ladurie learnt of American work on 
tree-rings, which tell of favourable 
and unfavourable seasons for 1,000 
years; but unfortunately Sequoia 
gf gem ten docs not grow j n the 
garrigucs near Montpellier. Then 
came the study of glaciers, with their 
evidence of catastrophic advance 
from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
centuries, invaded pastures, lawsuits 
exorcisms by bishops, followed by 
the last 100 years of steady retreat, 
the whole revealed by descriptions, 
engravings, and photographs. 

The great find, however, was the 
principle put forward by A. Angot 
,n l ®83, that the dale of the start 
of the grape-harvest was a reliable 
i nd tea lor of the temperature from 


Hyacinthc Chobuiit had collected of 
these dates from the fourteenth cen- 
tury. These dates were closely regu- 
lated, as of great importance for 
monastery, church, and stale, and 
carefully recorded. The result is 
remarkable. By counting the days 
before or after September 1, the 
author awards scores to each year. 
Not only do the scores of different 
districts (Burgundy, Lake of Geneva, 
Black Forest) agree with each other, 
but their curves agree perfectly with 
the curves of tree-rings in the Oden- 
wald from 1529 to 1541, with those 
of tempera lure measured in the vine- 
yards of Argenteuil, Dijon, and 
Volnay from 1801 to 1881. and with 
Gordon. Manley's tem peratu re-curves 
for England in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Here is a new instrument at 
the disposal of phenology, for which 
the author gives tables front a.d.1 349. 

The subject is fascinating, and re- 
veals some extraordinary things. For 
instance, E. Maunder showed that 
I'he sun-spot cycle of 11.4 years was 
greatly reduced from 1645 to 1715, 
and A. E. Douglass's tree-rings 
showed a relative absence of cycles 
for just (hat period, which coincides 
almost exactly with the reign of Louis 
XIV. He will have to be renamed 


of climatology have not entirely freed 
their minds from historical influences. 
Gustav UllerslrCm’s studies of the 
" Liu,e Age ”, with the abandon- 
ment of Grecnlnnd. substitution of 
fishing for corn-growing in Iceland, 
decline of vineyards in England after 
the fourteenth century, of \hcep- 
rearing in Spain after the sixteenth, 
and of cherry-growing in Scotland 
after the seventeenth, arc very inter- 
esting, but some or these facts are 
susceptible of economic as well as, 
or rather than, climatic explanations. 
He suspects Ellsworth Huntington 
and C. E. P. Brooks of allowing their 
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Operation 
ironic eye, 
^oTthe chaplers of Under- 
?HMto began life pnony- 

our front-page article on 

iLrtngaml the Mind of Man 
Tin l9£>3. while a statement 
Isor McLuhan also formed 
Jour first Avant-garde num- 
^ 1963 . For today is HMM 
fan this most stimulating. 


reviewed In the TLS on August 6, 
l%4, and issued in paperback in the 
United States the following year. 
Rout ledge issue a welcome paper- 
back reprint (errors and all) of The 


on some ad or cutting that caught the 
author's sardonic eye. The essential 
argument Is close to that of Profes- 
sor HoggRrt and Mr. Stuart Hall; 
such material is worth study (and 


Cuten hern Galaxy and, sixteen years worth analysis in schools) both for 
after its appearance in Canada, The its neglected merits — thus the author 
Meehanifal (hide. denies 


Although Iho first of these, with 
its in-joke wise-cracking title, adds 
little to McLuhun's centra! argument 
it is likely to attract readers for three 
reasons. It starts, for one thing, with 
that argument's essence, which can 
only be distilled from the olhcr books 
by careful and sometimes difficult 



manner. It happened like 

£3» of afrarlui '"problems SUSS ™eni leRof 

>" Ule peasants „f iTn^edoe La.t-B Sfr Ladurie i" «i- 

records which ence, and suspects that some students 


work on 



knuckles for copying errors from 
books about the glaciers of the Alps 
and not going back (o primary 
sources. M. Ladurie does, and his 
discovery of Bernard Combci’s 

?«on U - Dt V ' s ’ t 10 Chamonix in 
1580 is a contribution to the history 
of alpine travel as well as to clima- 
tology. 

But there are joints in the author’s 
armour. He knows about pollen- 
analysis, and about the evidence 
obtainable from deep Atlantic cores 
on the surface-temperature at the 
time of deposition of foraminiferan 
I? » _ but he quotes only C. 
HmilianJ, and notG. D. H. Wiseman's 
earlier work which, published by the 
Royal Society, shows temperature- 
curves from the Ice Age to the 
present. Nor does M. Ladurie men- 
tion the work of Umberto Monterin 
with its careful studies of the height 
of the tree-line, interference with 
ancient routes of communication 
advances and retreats of glaciers, the 
latter revoaling tree-trunks from 
previously glaciated forests at great 
altitudes. 


[ution on a the C fuiun of 

bombs U ^-. S jl irVi ^ L i,her °- f ,he t«p fertylhc -^ Iisl1 pub,,C sh “ llI< f 


with which it is Ihrea^fc New York to approve first 


If the present rateof for themselves, 

carbon dioxide goes nn a^i^' liiliviiiwrlicular we should have 


, , goes on accelmtiw SSsliybprb' 

not only will the energy rescnn^E^^ 1 » lon S for McLuhan’s 
used up a million times faster are questions that could 

they were built up, but the bscioalins thesis. But Im- 

house effect " might result in & s clearly the order, and 
existing -« • v 


the 


But the most surprising omission 
is (hat of the principle pul forward 
by John Tyndall 100 years ago,' show- 
ing that the carbon dioxide in Ihb 
atmosphere has a “ greenhouse 
effect , because it allows (he sun’s 
rays to pass through it and strike the 
earth, but the earlh reflects much of 
this energy ns Infra-red rays to which 


_ ice-caps. The level,)/ 

Inn S f^> W ° U j r ll,en . risc mmfci 
100 feet, and London, New Vwi 

and Leningrad would be drowned 
The race best adapted to withuiDd 
heat is the Negro. 

On the other hand, it is possible 
that events might lake a differed 
course. One of (he causes pul to- 
ward for the Ice Age, flrsl suggest 
by Captain Scott, is (he thawing t 
the Arctic Ocean, from whose opto 
water winds could absorb moisture 
and precipitate it on glaciers a 
Greenland, which would soon s#d 
and refrigerate the northern temper- 
ate zone. If this is so, and the Aw 
Ocean is heated again, mankind mj 
have to look forward to a relumd 
(he Icc Age ; indeed, lemperalDtt- 
curves already begin to suggest tfm 
the present time is only an inW- 
glacial period. The race best adapld 


he publishers have leapt (or lum- 
fcitoobey it. Now, after some 
Itii ot preliminary softening-up, 
gu prongs go coordin&tedly into 
rii He Penguin Press put out his 
boot, available for some months 
Xea YorUn a Sli50 paperback. 
]bm Booh publish a paperback 
Wto a/ Understanding Media, 


#f«M McLuhan and Quentin 
m: iht Medium Is the Massage. 
Cwfaittd by Jerome Agel. 160pp. 

Luc: The .Penguin Press. 
Ch Marshall McLuhan: The 
“Jkal Bride, Folklore of Indus- 
mUiD lS7pp. Routledge and 
rf 1 12 5s, The, Gutenberg 
CTJk Making of Typographic 
Routledge and Kegan 
20s< Undcrstand- 
WThe Extensions of Man. 
^Sphere Books. Paperback, 


Electric circuitry has 
regime of ‘time* 
Its message is 
also appeals much 
Youth which: 
instinctively understands (lie present 
environment — the electric drama. It 
lives mythically and in depth. This is 
the reason for the great alienation 
between generations. 

Thirdly, it uses typography, layout 
nnd illustration with a new freedom, 
derived (to judge from appearances) 
from the Massin-Gallimard Bald 
Prlma Donna issued in' this country 
by John Calder. Mr. Quentin Fiore, 
the " distinguished graphics designer " 
responsible, is not quite a Massin, 
but he is credited as co-aulhor with 
Mr. McLuhan. and the book is nlso 
" co-ordinated by " Jerome Agel, who 
apparently shares in the copyright. 
This maeddoine may be suspect as 
n bit of a gimmick, but in its jokey 
way the technique is effective in get- 
ting a novel and complex idea over. 
It : could also perhaps modify Mc- 
Luhan’s pessihiism about the rigidities 
and constrictions of print. 


The Mechanical Bride is a splen- 
did book, less ambitious perhaps than 
the later works but also less Rawed 
and very much more carefully writ- 
ten. It consists of some sixty short 
essays on aspects of popular and 
advertising culture, hung in each case 


denies 

that there is value In merely attacking 
vulgarity and stupidity. Because today 
ilicro is far loo much of these commo- 
dities intermixed with valuable articles 
lo make such a course desirable 

—and because of what it tells us 
about our society; the advertising 
agencies for instance, “express for 
the collective society that which 
dreams and unccnsored behaviour 
do in individuals ". . The electronic 
revolution is not even fore- 
shadowed; Gutenberg never enters 
the argument. On the other hand a 
fair part of McLuhan's later doc- 
trine is already present, in. the im- 
portance attached to the synaesthetic 
aims of the Symbolists, for instance, 
and Poe's method of working back 
from a desired effect, or in the 
notions of the planet as “a single 
city’*, the artist as indicator, and the 
"pluralism” (as opposed to centra- 
lization) suggested by modern 
physics. 

What Is more, the reader can find 
here the element of moral judgment 
and comment which Is largely 
excluded from the later books. 
Part of the fun is discovering 
that such civilized good sense 
underlies ’ the author's excep- 
tional originality and wit. 
This Is repeatedly evident In 
what he has to say about crime, 
about the consumer society, about 
the Readers Digest, qbout Doctors 
Kinsey and Gallup, about the limi- 
tations of the scientific mind and 
of literacy in general, about the his- 
torical novefl, and about the Mech- 
anical Bride itself, that curious 
confusion of seX and thp machine 
which is exemplified in our attitude 
lo the motor-ear. “ All questions of 


morality aside ”, he writes in a 
characteristic passage on advertising 
pin-ups, 

it is evident that exuberant feminine 
nudity does noL constitute an environ- 
ment in which the adolescent or the 
adult male is going to develop his 
powers of rational detachment and 
appraisal. To see things steadily and see 
them whole means something rather 
specialized to the patrons of a 
burlesque sbow .... 

It was in the two works now re- 
printed, however, and specifically 
in The Gutenberg Galaxy that ho 
worked out the ideas which have 
caught the American imagination. In 
essence they are that there have been 
two great turning points in human 
understanding since we first learnt 
to apeak and write: the invention of 
the printed book, with its characteris- 
tics of indefinite repeatability, stan- 
dardization and step-by-step linear 
logic, and the present electronic 
revolution, in which information sud- 
denly comes at us from all directions 
at once in- almost unmanageable 
quantities. Just as the old linear, 
verbally logical method of thought 
and expression determined larger 
areas of our activity than are nor- 
mally associated with printing or 
even language, so the transformation 
in which we are now semi-con- 
sciously caught up is going to change 
the face of civilization and to de- 
mand corresponding changes in atti- 
tudes and thinking. 


others it is time and again stimu- 
lating and suggestive: in the 

notion, for instance, that we 
shall develop a more "tribal’* 
attitude to authorship (as Brecht was 
already doing at the end of the 1920s). 
and "personality ", or again that we 
must “ move from the habit of data 
classification to the mode of pattern 
recognition ", a principle which the 
author seems to have picked up. from 
I.B.M. 


This vision of McLuhan’s, which la 
surely right In Its essentials, is & tre- 
mendous challenge; it is also tre- 
mendously optimistic with its vieiw of 
a world tightened up to a V global 
village", where : we shall all be too 
closely Involved with one another 
for racialism or even war to be 
"practicable” ahy longer. In some 
of Its details it may be hazy or 


plain wrong— it does not alter the' 
fqct of the Vietnam war much td 


think Of it as .impracticable— rbut In 


We can now see that in the excite- 
ment of elaborating so original an 
argument something has been lost. 

It is not just a matter of style, for 
The Gutenberg Galaxy is organized 
very much like The Mechanical 
Bride, with catchy headings and a 
progression of meditations pri set 
themes, the themes this time taking 
the form of chunky quotations from 
other authorities rather than pictures. 
This Is what McLuhan calls the 
mosaic or field approach, an attempt 
to convey a complicated si midta ne- 
ons situation not by linear exposi- 
tion but by what other people would 
term montage. The style is aphoris- 
tic. in line with Francis Bacon's 
theory (quoted in the Galaxy) that 
"Aphorisms, representing a know- 
ledge broken, 'do invite men to 
inquire further; whereas Methods 
[or linear logic], carrying the show 
of a total, do secure men, as if they 
were at farthest”. Such aphorisms 
in McLuhan’s mouth often become 
wis ecra cks— t here is a 1 strong streak 
of Groucho in him, besides the better 
part of Finnegans. Wake — and the 
new book goes well beyond Bacon 
to justify this: "Our time presents 
a unique opportunity for learning by 
means of humour." 

The trouble, partly is that the use of 
evidence seems so terribly slapdash. 
Everything is squeezed to fit into the 
McLuhan categories and termino- 
logy ; parallels are treated as if they- 
were cause and effect ; time and again 
the reader wonderS If McLuhan’s 


Where will Bacchus then fiad 
open hillsides that he loves ? A 
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without a catalogue 7 
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For more than 175 yeaiu a leading publisher of 
religions books, Abingdon Press counts 
anioiig its most memorable publications such 
monument!)] works as the Interpreters Bible 
" , The Inlerp reters Diction aty '■ of the- Bible.. 
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Robert Raikes : Water, Weather and Prehistory. 
Mortimer Wheeler. 208pp. John Baker. £2 5s. 


Mr. Rmkes’s book deals with those thoroughly professional and scho/srij 
dominating and alj-pcrVading clc- exposition of a subject, such as lie j* 
meiUs in man’s environment, water offered here ; it does not merely 


interesting new volumes are published today 


In preparation for publication Spring 2968; 


in man’s environment, water oU.„„ 

and weather, during the post-glacial ter his jn tclligence.il stimulates <L Baf 
period of his prehistoric existence (be- he must be helped. Techniou tenm 
ginning about 10,000 years ago). The should bo .explained. Av-glo^ 
author isolates and examines them would have been a bwn- • , 
separately jn a fresh light, and his instance, ” Chalcolilhic ’* Is ^ 
conclusions 1 are important because quently, but nowhere is its mMWjf: 
they are a challenge ib accepted ideas.. 1 even implied. Even such j 
• e 1S a professional engineer' (a words as' Mesolithic and. Nwj^; 


hydrologist) and art experienced and 
enthusiastic archaeologist with techni- 
cal publication^ tp: his. credit. He is 
therefore specially j-qpali fled to write 

' , % sssTnf snawa 

hecaUsif. With manyliiterestihgdes- ; caa tbe si^W 
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■JSSE? and Middb East): MdiWdJal 'and b&diy 
and discussions ofthe significatlce of approach tb archaeology 


wurus hs mcsumuii “““ 
could benefit by being eliKio**" 
precise definitions. . ; ■ -.u 
There are two indexes, *’.8®'!® 
and " technical ", but' 
venience of. having . more |l3a ? 


yS/r-Vo. 19 RELIGION WITHOUT REVELATION 

;■•••• -I •• by Sir JULIAN HtJ^LEY j ' i . 

- ‘ ,A revised edition or this fctnous worjt, one of the best known of H>e auihor’s tqapy books. , 

No; 20 1HE MEDIEVAL IMPRESIT v'-\: 

MORRALL, Senior Lecturer, hi Politic I Science at the London School o/EcOtmtlcs 
A companion volume to No. 2 THE GREEKS cdibxl by h, lloyo-jones. nnd . , 


Flirty years of Qomniuol^u— Theory and Prartlde 1917-1567 
G. F. HUDSON. Fellow ot Si Anton/s College and of , AH Souls 
College, Oxford. 


Concepts of Operational Research/ 
jj V pRbi^ssph i), J|. P, RlVEtT, Hpldtr oj the first chair fi/ ppenrtbnal 
' Reseqrdi In Britain at the. University 6f Lancaster and recenily appointed: 
to. the Chair Of Operational jQaseardt at the University ofSidScx. 


To be fallowed in ihe Autimn of 1068 by; 


THE ROMANS edited by 1. p. v. d. dalsdon. 


. , C. CAftTBRi yice Clancelior at the University of Lancaster. 
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CHINA IN THE YEAR 2001 

by HAN SUYIN , ' ' • 


‘ . ■. • . * The Future of Religion * . 

'J : KATHLEEN Late of ike Church of England Board of tiduca- 

\ ';Y lion qnd LectUrerM Religious .Stvdfes Sussex University.. , 


Drama in Performance : " 

RAYMOND WILLIAMS, General Editor of the series and author of Cul- 
ture and Society, etc, ;; ; ; 
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Dr HORACE KING 

State Crimes 


.l.ri : 

■■' 1 ;! 


The Speaker of cEic House of 
Commons wiiics of eight State Trials. 
His morn I — the danger from the 
increasing encroachment by the State 
oil John Citizen. The trials— Raleigh: 
Guy Fawkes ; Charles I ; James 
Naylor, the Quaker j the Regicides ; 
the Cato Sircer Conspirators. And 
two French' — Aiaubreuil, Dreyfus. 354 


authorities would recognize their own one hns read the books, and even 

Ihere Ihcy cause ditliculty. He has 
2,"?5S ™ 11 . 1hc .™ ? of P re ^ f ‘ ntl complained that reviewers of Under- 
firms' « iv^,i Prmia L n ^ ^ “S 1 ? f ° r "'ere ‘-confused” 

deH?n/nf ,^ § b - U ? ge S ’ that f thB b y talk of hot and cold media, 
1930 wac piapf f Viet cm * nlsl but really his use of these epithets 

due In a « gene ^ 1 CC ^ ap u 6 bears s0 ,iule relation to normal 

Sll 'lui , . l,ler , venllon . ], L l , he usage that he would have ma<le him- 


linenr developments in the printed The amain,.,. 

book. One of these, incidentally, is profossiona S . a ? ord ,0 lose. 

indexing, something his own hooks specialize 1 0 *“ 10 clanih ,, 

■siUlu „ “.“scent iiiw.:! 
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oddly lack. groan ilrti k-s of 3 *,* 

It is 111 such aspects that his work 1 he " e\ pen " i s n, ; 


JOHN TURING 

My Nephew Hamlet 

Was King Claudius the unredeemed, 


adulterous monsterof popular opinion? 
Lawyer John Turing believes not j 
and through the medium of Ciaudius 
Journal urges that Claudius 


m 1 n* I, 

•!wi 


stands exculpated. A fascinating case 
to 1 tliink over,' 25s 




ANNE MEDLEY 

Minnie or The Innocent 
Sinners 

A NO VEL 


When she Is past forty, death takes 
Aiimue s aunt and grandmother within 
days. Insulated from the world all 
her life, Alinnie is now rich, a fortune- 
Hunter's dream. Fred Chunk think* 
she 11 he easy game, but fate imparts 
unexpected twists to his plans. 25* 


due to Stalinist intervention in the 
arts, or that the development of the 
modern newspaper was closely linked 
with that of populnr education (to 
take rlirpc of many such instances) 
seems perversely myopic ; these things 
can-not be interpreted soielv in terms 
of technology. Like the author's per- 
sistent belief in the virtues of the 
Middle Ages, when printing had not 
come to destroy depth of experience 
and wholeness of life, such weak or 
missing links in the argument only 
become evident to the reader who 
works through the two major books. 
Though McLuhan would hate to 
think of himself as an /nal/orniJisi or 
a prinmivi.si (which is how, with some 
distaste, he sees Professor Alircea 
Ehade), there are limes when he 
sounds nostalgic not just for a world 
without print but for one with much 
less knowledge. 


self clearer by saying wug and gtif. 
“Visual", audile ", “oral" and 
"tactile” tor, ouch, “tactual”) are 
even worse, because they can be 


even worse, because they can be of verbal treadmill, where he has to 
positively misleading. Thus linear keep talking, pouring mil the uphor- 
print is “ visual ” though its line- isms in order to keep up with his own 


Jjlttf'S to the Editor ( continued ) 

YUGOSLAV COUP 

h^elcvaiion to ^lokil'm #r ®“ 1 tk ‘ al °f 'vhal he haswid’^ fir-The reviewer of iny hook on that his government did not w 

author had stepped on to soK tit 


but really his use of these epithets is aggravating, and part of [lie jntcr- 
bears so little relation to normal est of The Mechanic, t! It rid, ■ is that it 


On. balance. 

wn. and 1 ip . WllK f»r. 


t -,L vi . nc ci ttitni, ;u urine is [Hat H . 

should show them to be relatively 


ami the deceptive si m H hl ^ 
aphorisms. rpJi„V' mpl ! Cll yofl 


His terms too are unhelpful, all 
the more so because in his aphoristic 
way he takes for granted that we 
understand in what sense he is using 
Iheni. This again is only possible if 


arity is in fact that of speech, not 
that of the eye, which takes in ninny 
things at once. Painting since 
Cezanne is "tactile", as also are 
television and the paperback book, 
though all three come via the eye. 
"Tactile" does not imply touch 
so much as a profounder involve- 
ment, “interplay among all the 
senses " as McLuhan delines it, or the 
synaesthesra of more than one sense. 
“Tactile” in other words is auto- 
matically good and rich, “visual" 
rigid and limited. At times 
McLuhan himself seems infected 
with the ambiguity of this way of 
writing; it is difficult otherwise to 
explain why in a period of visual (in 
the ordinary sense) poetry and experi- 
mental layout he has so far said 
nothing of the possibility of non- 


whizzmg image. Out McLuhan is 
not global in the sense that, say, Spon- 
gier or Toynbee is or even (those 
days) Professor Giedion. Ho is not 


aphorisms, reding" T??* 

sr Msar*: 


c-The reviewer of my h'hik on 
r«’ij Revolution -•/ 1*11 ( ^-p- 
f tr 7 makes some comments am! 
■fine questions which deserve an 
^ Jr “ The only source Cu plain 
0 # *r'. ” cism ilia ills vo»r 


dead ends, and muddled cnSi 11 
Much as , J. , _' e ? c ? n ^wi 


j , V, , yilULl - » ,,r even 1 1 nose Much as 
days) Professor Giedion. Ho is not readL of hkTi ° 0 - fon »J 
rounded but angular, jicnctr.il mg in tions— ^ nuhnilv ^ ln - new & 

all sorts of unexpected directions 

‘ h _ e . I " d J': K, “ al , bul »»« "mi- he ouahTtn 


*JT' -rhe only source Captain 
SJr'joei quote”. complains your 
2L»are ihe General (Simnyic s] 
EE* True, but other misecl- 
ESW* are cited in *wn places 
SnE l»P"s .• We eamn 1 

u fln/1 ni 'nilinutlll rocm t s 


kv CUUF ORIGINALS 

20: "Since Siimwuf had an insist J £ ^ % m "* 1 e , r lad X who Short Story. No doubi she was a irw 

ess sifr sa*s mV s snxfs x e .v &£% 

that he too had included ilmr^vnr t K * ^nl^,w an ^.,.S? n u a . rd Am,s . a » cl superbly in 


Naturally I am familiar with the other 


□ i a lanious literary character, and I origuiaj of Catherine Barkley In A Very 

insUt,Hch „ qU, D M n * lh , e , r lad - y . wh0 Shorl s,0f y- No d oubi she was a true 
insisted she was Brett Ashley, with even one too, and Paw wrote of her truSv. 


‘■7. "**• mu mure iinil- h,. nnahi in . . ‘'“"t! 

ted base which he has constructed conSl.e hit ;h?° W 15 
from print (together with writing and tend^ them til »? E-, ralher,h, « 
lungiiagoj and electronics. Like other, that « . !u ‘ J2 ,0 * 6 


6 u ‘ 1 c*/ ,,1 j u eievu iiiiics. Like other, that nvidc HaZlTT"** 

more globular sages he allows him- disan™1nfinl u* Wai/j 
self mistakes and a great deal of repe- FoJ he ha" ™ Gslss ' 

tition, drawbacks which are nowa- He sundsas iS sSj^ 
days almost inevitable 10 any attempt half wars u£ n J, r f ?" f 
o interpret our world as a whole. Cf/Lvv— thcMlew? revie .* #, S 
Here he has the tremendous asset ted in " ® 

of being unafraid of making a fool volume which h|SI 8 S m 1 
lb ? re “ something of the i s reviewed on 


amateur in him, as well as of the 
higher clowning, and, as he says in 
the new book, 


at the frontier. AndThW 
l*ei- of a ver y difficult, different is 
potentially exciting age. ; 


? 'ii fi : 


w. D. PEREIRA 

The Wheat from 
the Chaff 


Letters to the Editor 


; ! 


ihflt 

Pi- 

‘ V. 


- ;ri>i • 
!■] ;jt 


PonroltB of six individuals, good 
and bad, stable or unstable, whom 
Ok author knew well mid regarded' aa 
mends. His coloured nurse j his Jesuit 
form-master j the daughter of the 
sadist admiral 5 * Sparks,* the lechers 
uinny, who set her cap at a peer; and 
an adventurer cheat who achieved a 
knighthood. 30s 


WAR WOUNDS 




1 u 


Everyman Paperbacks 

COLLINS The Mionsione 

No. 1979 7 s 6 d 

HAWTHORNE The House of 
Seven Gables No. 
1176 7 * 6d 

MARCO POLO The Travels of 
Marco Polo 
No. 1306 8s 6d 
SCOTT Redgaunllct 
No. 1 141 81 6 d 

- Shorter Novels of the Seventeenth 
Century No. 1841 & 

Shorter Novels of the Eighteenth 
Canary. * No. 18566* 


t-:.. 




mu 


]- Denfe ClC series 

'• EDffHMESBlT;/ 

The House of Arden . : 

, . 1 1* *bis brilliantly imaginative story, 
in whlch cwo children search fin* a 

■ nusring family treasure,Edith*NeBblt 
combines her power to moke ihe * 


_ S ,r .— The reviewer of John Guenther's 
Sidney Keyes (September 21 J quotes two 
lines from Keyes: 

The commerce of lithe limbs is fools' 
, delight. 

Cry Juno and eyeball, waiting for the 
_. , • • ni^it. 

The reviewer continues: " (This particu- 
lar phrase seems to have Its origin jn a 
nineties poem ; * And she and I/Ploy on 
lithe limbs love's opera.') ", 

This is Ihe only hard evidence 
prone red for Keyes’s disastrous depedd- 
«soe On the nineties. The reader draws 
me conclusion that the nineties poem' is 
bad in a. solemn uinelyJsh way. 

In my text of Keyes, l find fool 1 s". 
and [here are two misquotations jix. the 
two lines from Lionel Johnson's poem. 
Those lines should read: "When she 
and I/Play on iivc limbs love’s opera I " 
Where are your lithe limbs the noo ? 
More .10 the point, Johnson's poem is a 
deliberate burlesque (probably of 
Symons or Wratlslaw) so there’s a differ 
ence of tone no less lhaiioE diedon from 
Keyes; " ■ 

Arlington Sirin gh'aiii has a -word for 
your reviewer: "I wish cook: would 
learn to make curry, or have’ the sense 
to leave li alone. 

■ ■ ; V A U ■ IAN Fletcher;. 

i - Flat 2,^12 Coley Avenue, Reading. 
♦3 r *~™\. roVi€W j er of John Guen- 


spme . cases accomplishment. He fails of “The Buzzard mom rhun >h« „„ ,u . 

to mention, when drawing attention to titles will remind us of Ted Hueh« f® Jn f' llcl “ s 1x11 ,n . liCl ^ 

the poet’s “ verbal excesses”, that Keyes For.yoiir rev^wer's “ Saaiieness « SS * 0 -' *' „ my . W H 

STEFS . b r s 2'™™t " VT'^Vdy.^-nSra 

against the “lush sentimentality ” ol l ’EA e J. ,ne Ji "Serious about Ihe Oxford frJ 


” ’wwii f tain 1 iw yt a 

destroyed the MS of one poem because 
of its " fake romanticism " : reacted 


nrrfixieniive and meaningful records 
by members of the Yugoslav 

Snuoeol at the lime. Events were 
Ls too rapidly for Simovie ami 
Ssj 10 write uni! circulate detailed 

of their conversations with Uer- 
3 od Italian diplomats, and the 
jigo of the cabinet meetings arc 
bk ar less irrelevant, especially after 
jfaii 

Du most extensive records arc prob- 
1^ fte reports nf the German and 
legations: the German reports 
Jut already appeared in Documents 
liCtnrn Foreign Policy, bill we may 
beabie to glean some atldiiiou.nl infor- 
Bim from / document! diplomatic! 
feSni when the volume for 1941 

USurt 

•Neither are we told much by Cap* 
Bin Ristid about whose idea the coup 
in," Quite a few people seem to htive 
W hi idea at the same time (e.g., 
Cdond Sivid, quoted on pape 85), and 
b lias reason, as your reviewer says, 
*B3ny people have claimed to be the 
tutors of the bold deed But only 
llirtorif and Simovid were in a posi* 
row carry it out, and only Simovid 
kd the necessary authority and pres- 
l#. Air Force parties, selected by this 
niter, earned out the initial and deci- 
ne actions. 


Hint tic tuo had concluded that war was 
unavoidable. ... But no one in Bel- 

frrevuL?bl! d •«, l ! ,al i ■ lhe d , ir Was wiH , h . e:ir fri,m far weightier amhoVAies 

0 it 12' ' ' ln ,us ev S. ,,a!, °" ?.? thls Tnscinaiing subject, bul l should 

01 tin situation, however, bimovui like to clear lip one thing at least When 

underestimated i-j,c capabilities of the i met the original of all original, in 
uerman pan/er divisions in the rough Paris in March, 11129, she was quite 
terrujn, of the Balkans- but -.o did unmistakable. She was, of course. Mary 
,,lth -' r - Duff iSmurthwaite) Twysdcn, estranged 

Your reviewer also asks " whal was w ^ c of Sir Roger Thomas Twysdcn, 


TO. d... ; ------ . — ,, , u.Ll.ui ii, 11 , B11 lj supcruiy in 

1 8) But there should be no confusion The Green Hills n) Africa. He was true 
l Jii h^V’ mp f 0n ' , do “ bt y? u t0 » he ^ and to the Hie in them because 


he made them universal. 

EDWARD FISHER. 
3133 Connecticut Ave. NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


AUSTRO-MARXISTS 


Your reviewer also asks " what was wife of Sir Roger Thomas Twysdcn, . S,r ~ M V atlenuon has been drawn 
behind the move ... to usk Mussolini tcnl h baronet, divorced by him in 1926, S nn ... u I lfortunr,l f S, JP. . •JW review 
to mediate." This is covered on pn. and died June 27, 1938, in New York °} , ' ~ ,OT rrictirtch Adler, 


115-16; apparently Mussolini took the 
initiative in the matter to placate Bel- 
grade temporarily mid avoid a Yugo- 
slav attack in Albania. Churchill had 
suggested such a move in a message to 
Roosevelt, and your reviewer nsks why 
Sinnivii. ( “did not lake more resolute 
military measures against the Italians 
in Albania ’’ ? Had the Yugoslavs in- 
vaded Albania, however, your reviewer 
would now hi condemning the Simovid 
government for tying down forces in a 


City. Her son. Sir* Anthony Roger fff f Oemnttkmm Arbeit erbwegung 

Duncan, eleventh baronet, died October S 8 , ■ J' , . r > .1 

10. 1946. and w. Friedrich Adler s successful cainpcti* 


10, 1946, and was succeeded by his J™ Al, ' cr . s 

uncle. She was most attractive, pleasant, nIi u L^s.!, h * T ,y a m a , 1 Jil e 

soft-voiced, ocntlc. ni*at .lim'd ah ci;n University of Zurich was Albert Ein- 


sofl-voiced, gentle, neat, diffident, still , ™ y A tfr-d Fblliii* 
addicted to tweeds, with the golden, rosy s e n * IW5C Alfre{ l EmMein. 
look Hemingway remembered and 1U K K ' 

regretted later. She was not at all like ^Tfilnornm tn tlu> Erf it nr 
the person Jed Kiley describes or J ctCgFltlli TO tile rMiiOt 

imagines, any more than some of LATEST FRANKFU 
Hemingway's haunts in Key West were FAIR NEWS STOP 49 

1!L-a 1^.1 VII...I. 1 l. ninTi/'iniTivm lviTi 


Language and 
Silence 


YOUR REVIEWER. 


LATEST FRANKFURT BOOK- 
FAIR NEWS STOP 49 COUNTRIES 


Essays 1958-66 
by George Steiner 


like Jed Kiley’s descrlpii.ini 1 thought PARTICIPATING WITH 1862 JND[- 


secondary theatre and making possible ,atcr c ' lat the casting of Breit in tiie V1DUAL STANDS STOP 165 MORE 

iL _ /*» « . W r rnmfL .irn. A . .. I . . TU AVI in/^ PTAn IVt/'I IirVTVli^ . 


the German victory., 

Your reviewer also mentions criticism 
of Simovid *' for his behaviour during 
the capitulation. ... It is yet obscure 
what instructions he gave to General 


movie was superb: Ava Gardner 

looked, sounded, and moved jus'. Eke 
her. 


THAN 1966 STOP INCLUDING COL- 
LECTIVE EXHIBITIONS ALL IN 


On this matter of people claiming 
to be characters, you might like to 


DanllO' Kalafatovid ”. The instructions know that Pauline Hemingway told me 
are quoted dn pp. 129-30. SinW’S \ a Key West in 1940 that she was the 


decision requires no defence: he had 
the choice of withdrawing with the gov- 
ernment as he did, with the chance of 
baving some future influence on the fate 


.atherine Barkdcy, and that Pat 


ALL 2845 PUBLISHERS AGAINST 
2539 IN 1966 STOP BRITISH PARTI- 
CIPATION COMBINES THE COLr 
LECTIVE EXHIBITION OF THE 
BRITISH COUNCIL WITH ADDI- 
TIONAL 185 INDIVIDUAL STANDS 
AGAINST 16 IN 1966 STOP CON- 


rick Hemingway was the real “ Mouse " TRARY TO OTHER RUMOURS THE 


in A Farewell to .inns. “ But I didn't 
die, mommy", Pat said that night. 
“ No, you didn't die ”, Pauline said. 


against the “lush sentimentality'’ of 
Remember Your Lovers (which seems, 
nevertheless, not : a bad poem) 1 and 
was certainly not lacking in self-crlli- 
cism. If your reviewer got this impres- 
sion from Mr. Ouenther’s book, then it 
may well, be a bad book. Bui your re- 
viewer might have gone to the lexis of, 
say, The Foreign Gate or parts of Four 
Pastures of Death, before condemning 
Keyes as being merely the equal of 


and he will find " direct statement and 
observation", if that is what he wants 
In poems, in "Dunbar, 1650", "Early 
Spring" “Pheasant". He seriously 
undervalues “ Giaueus ", though l can- 
not argue the case here. 
m Keyes's range was from the mythic 
Lament for Adonis ”, a good antho- 
logy-piece, to the humbler and more 
domestic "The Migrant". U is an 


mysterious about the Oxford frri 
Mr. Guenther names some of (beat 


‘Did General Simovid expect such a 


it seemed unnecessary for me to fed 
and I am surprised that Mr. Pda] 


riittow from the German army 7 ", 
hLpjr reviewer. On March 28 Simo- 


°f YiigoMayia. or foUowing the example -No, you didn't die", Pauline said', 
of Marshal Pd tain or the honourable They were very close in their love and 
but futile course MaCek adopte d 1 admiration for Hemingway, and Pauline 


should, find malice in this forbe^u! 
They encouraged Keyes's tender u* 
wards a Romantic rhetoric, whkfc f| 
not heighten the intensity of bit la 
guoge bill generally softened IL 1 
certainly was not self-critical tike bi 


iSidd Lane, the American Minister, 


DRAGISA N. RISTrC. 
P.O. Box 1,342, Monterey, California 
93942, U.S.A. 


was' sliU In love with him and kepi a 
huge picture or him in the room where 
he had worked. 


PARTICIPATION OF THE USSR 
AND EAST GERMANY COULD BE 
SECURED STOP A CORDIAL WEL- 
COME IN FRANKFURT TO ALL 
READERS OF THE Tl MESLJXER- „ 
ARY SUPPLEMENT SrGFREDTAU- 
BERT DIRECTOR OF THE FRANK- 
FURT BOOKFAIR. 


Primarily, this is a book about lang- 
uage: about Inngunge and politics, 
language and the future of literature, 
about the pressures on language of 
totalitarian lies and cultural decay, 
about language and other codes of 
meaning (music, translation, mathe- 
matics), about language and silence. 
Several of the essays in the book have 
already provoked sharp controversy. 
Notable among them are Night Words, 
on pornography. The Hollow Miracle , 
on the role of Nazism in Ihe history of 
theGcrmfltriangurtfce, aodYfte Retreat 
from the Word. Published today. 50/- 


Keyes as being merely ' the eaiia l al lfte “'B™ 11 • >* h an contemporary Keith Douglai, alfej 

Sorley or Grenfell. He was much belter h C ra "* C for a p0et of Jwen, y* i. n Rno, »« r y c ™ or two he mighiW 
The neat ffi XTiw VSSS f," d . - h -° ™ 5 " <• » s . ■« P-m. of b "-'o«>o «>■ Apart from Ihis. .a 


jss ■“ » mUwr-ssflris ssps* z 


taken, seriously; though anyone familiar 
with Keyes's poetry could certainly dis- 
prove if easily enough. 

DEREK PARKER. 

^37 Campden Hill Towers, London, 


Sir, — Sidney Keyes was doubtless 
once overpraised because he seemed an 


and chose the fables for the day. No' beetles, 
doubt he had a good deal more to do, ____ 
but it still seems a remarkable .success 
for him that his poems, when re-read 
today, should so powerfully recall an 
English experience which was not con- 
fined to the mysterious “ Oxford 


•pt that death-walcbm&J 
confused with datlw-i 


( bmumcations 

RETREAT FROM THE WORD 


Melba 

by John Hetherington 


Gkki Shiner; Language and Silence. Essays* 1958-1966. 454pp. Faber and Faber. £2 10s. 


Duckworth hooks 


authentic voice in and of that distant 
time, but there Is more to liis pofetry 
than your reviewer (September 21) 
allows. The monitory sadness and the 
grave enihushisrn. for fables and heroes 


friends ” whom your reviewer mentions 
nor even lo dlstinnuished " deaih-waich 


nor even to distinguished "death-watch 
beetles ', though we were all to some 
extent death-watchers then. 

PETER URE. 

Department of English, The Univer- 
sity, Newcastle upon Tyne I. 


Mtoyal Wim 

HEATHER JENNER 


Our reviewer writes; i quoted 
the _ two nineties lines from memory, 
having looked for them- in "Enoch 


JACK LONDON 

White Fang 

WhiK FWg.p»rt dog, pan- 
wolf, first knew thfe life of the 


v„„. , «om me Dody of two endeavours mwt »ln, « T , nucs irom memory, 

Koyess work a few admittedly lake* .pSent^wTSSS'SStl32?Sl- ' £ 0vmfi , ooked for lheni in “Enoch 

'In J!S*' thc>ter wprk which ' "The "KesSh" TJ? Soames " unsuccessfully. My apologies 

In most cases showed promise, and In Wordsworth br the ° !u ° sha 1 de of L,oneI Johnson. I snid 

:i . , - . worm, or me seepnd paragraph nothing about any disastrous dcpcml- 


vnur, disc anew, the life of the wild, 
tad then ihe even harsher life 0 f an 
• . 'Man s dog. Later, he U sold to a 

’ ' : ^ 8 < “ VB 9 C P’ans for 

him, Illustraced by Charies Pkkard. 

•• 73 *8 f a •* ■ -i ■ v v ■ ' ■■ 

, -• - . v ' 


Sir^—rln- attempting to justify the re- 
printing .of unobtainable ch" superseded 
soholatiy works, Professor Donald Spcc- 
Ipr raises issues that go far deeper than 

ceUavks (&ptember 7). , Al bhd cbnolu. 


THE REPRINT BUSINESS 


An cntliralling “ woniaa’s-ej’e n* 
of 750 yenra of our island #1 
from Willium tlio Conquffc 
William IV— history froui u > 
usually romautio perspefltiwj 
iho author of The Merriest » 
who runs a famous ..Bpnd Sw 
murringo bureau. With M'H 
Of pliotographs. 


^Steiner has now published a col- 
* D S° Mb essays and arlicles, a 
of which will be familihr to 
ftwpsof this ; journal and/or of En- 
SJto; Stortiqg. with his slaleitient 
«|ttL|tenipy " from our special 
on The Critical Moment, 
*»Wfided them into six sections, 
“Wind most essential of which 
9 fe* title 'of ihnt slatemont. 


the. hundred years wliich ended in 
1933. 


One way and another, in his view, 
the word has been pushed into a 
corner; non-verbal forms of dis- 
course have taken over so many fields 
where Writing once reigned supreme. 
The same with the novel, thnnks to 
the ending of the old midddc-class 
way of life, the decline of rending 
aloud and the predominance of new 
forms of entertainment. There arc 
nrcas of though! nnd feeling beyond 


originally published in Encounter, he convictions,: a delight in words, a cer- 
condemns pornography and the "ad- tain mistrust (surely reciprocated) of 
vocates of total frankness ” not just the Hug. Lit. establishment, an 


Anewfalogropliyof Da mcNelHe Melba, 
one of the great stars of the golden age 
of grand opera. Mr Hetherington pene- 
trates the Melba enigma, and recreate 
her life-size, With 17"paaes of plates, 
one In colour, and two drawings, 50/- 


^gft' Out Of Darkness” the ol iue ' me UTOU ™ ! UL 
^. dcals with Germanv vester nloud « nd lhc predomiftance of new 
^ today ‘and reprint/his most forms of entertainment. There arc 
gMl essay, " A ^nd of sSrW- nrcas of ihou fi hl nnd filing beyond 
L: c Vaics" includes c^iys on ' lan^jisc's roach, os Witjgenslelnsug- 
and the New Enallsh S eslcd ftl thc 61,41 of lt,c \nicUitus. 
ft -Mwen- dlsra^ I«v“ ulso tho terrible oloud thot 

"*W9tablv balancMl nritnlM ‘r M. has been cast over language and 


because writing of this sort is so 
often bad and boring but for its in- 
fringement of private feeling and its 
contempt for language and human- 
ity; two features which relate it to 
the black cloud of the concentration 
catnps. 

Dr. Steiner thus hns a passion and 


unusual awareness of the sciences and 
of society. They also seem in their 
different ways to be observing over- 
lapping aspects of the same situation. 
For Steiner Js'exlrcmely conscious of 
what he calls H the retreat from the 
word ”, of the reality that lies outside 
verbal language and of the “naive 


The Eye of the 
Needle 

by Ben Stoltzfus 


in a ffitic- he W* linear conception 6t time 
a couisge umiiuai n a crittc : be {{ ^ Like McLuhan 

has also an- exceptionally wide range h „ feeUj ^ idenlily . mny in f uture 


has also an. exceptionally wide range 
of khowiedge and a familiarity with 
other literatures, languages and 
bodies of Ideas that must bo unique 


"*»ttably balanced ariluleWdvi- *** becn cast over Jangtiage emu in university teaciters oi cngiisn. m t h 6 same steam-tolling opti; 

and McLuhan - Flction and M*e«tnro' by lhc actions of a . his own ‘university he can see in Dr. , mtsm ; ono c f his sudden brilliant ' 

iPtoty'h apart from nn intro- thoroughly literate and cultured Lea-vjs wfotit ho hi rnseK certajitiy • cjarificatloiis— for he^ ^tbo may provide 

to Mdriniie, who is nresum- people' 1 between 1933 and 1945. aims at too, the exerdsjng of criticism ; thiemat any point and bn any tbplc-^ 

^.to he rounted"«^ vSE This bears doubly on the critic:, an act .of pivotai social intell!-; ^ i bat th e |«w 5 ean conlrlbute lo this 


V*. • u - A * | UIVU^IL mtlJUUV . Cl 

iii university teachers of English. At m e the same steaiJi-tDlIln 


merge in collectivity ; hq sees too a 
hope of something like the “ gtobpf 
village ", though without ' anything 


yet another compact between 
i technology and ihe .profit mol- 
s for this rensob [hat a firm state- 
l policy qo the subject oF reprints 


III' 


; ; New Books of Versa 


JOHN P.UDNEY 

SpuiQtit : : 


..Publishing, 
. in ‘ theif ov 


ig , scholars- .are expert enough 1 U^O). of 'FUllet’g His. fp t, -■ 

own fleltls' to knbw \\4ien art Wwthles of England. Nqf- , ^ er ,'vJio will suffer ipost 

SSSsfia JSftST?52LJ»!!raas-2* 


' hove aJready, been 

: > r ^.{Q sUted. flji • v 


\m- 


m 


IhcomK <dl ^ h .0662), several copies of which lhe resul1 of fiood- 

ipcqinpe- were,,old Jn'J965 by sEby Sow ■ phtitoi 

J^na. from £8; to R' i0 . , Murage 

wrjhemselves : ifjfbraries' ^ Subsidized pub- 

vlglUt they might ?wve : \ife for - 

y-, OHfiht -alto .’sen«4 ! thei?. i mmSEb editions 

W Js ?;, t0 1 be definitive in their 
rossor Spector ls^ s0 ; Sijf\¥ d * r!l, ^ al apparatus. These too : 

trbii 


Christian 
; Thinking 
Today . 

NATHA.MEI. MI®S* 

A simple, redid 
modern Christian jj 

chapters dn cpisteaioiogj'' , 
lessons of history, the Pfif®?, . 
religiqtiB impulse,; rf. nM 
antf tho big ...cbnCtJ'. 
Girlst^an 'tfieology, 


IfLO*'"* counted- aa a classic *im wm» tU v wmw.. «a r?- — T": ■ « iubi. >uc jswfvnu sgii[iiuu[e io uus 

^^ f our more- or less modern tl,ere ls 1 the need to . genCe 'V -bpt *at does not stop ; by reminding us all thap " whereas 

Ptnally ■ * ‘liincfy-Daae sec- expose all such dehumanization from . remarking ^ trees bave ropts, Lneft haye legs Ond 

to 41 Marxism mid tho word— -which is put for* proviticlaUsnv ^ and failpre to ^deal arc eaefa other’s guests ”, •• 


on tho critic:, tf on 


A stylish American first novel, set In 
occupied France, with scenes of great 
visual and emotional immediacy. 
“Mr Stoltzfus is a writer of tare sensi- 
blHty;and h)s obsession with corruption 
whether in nature or in man, expresses 
lined f in some wonderfully vivid 1 triages 
and phrases.’ 1 — francis kino, Sunday 
TBLBORAPH.- ■ ■■■ 25/- 
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, to . ‘ l M arx ism add 
(JjjJJJ »' imHuding a sH^itly ln- 
ts Trotsky .and wind* 


SsfeSi Stelneri cotitribu- 
Wn Festschrift , which. 
krt^ y ; s ome of his essential 


ward as the book’s underlying 
theme^-and secondly the chariged 
sense of proportion arid perspective 
that it- must give to any concern with 
literature, however ancient,- or aca- 


with the writing of today, and the 
Leavis Idea of Eng. Lit. as a " central 
humanity’’ Is one. that he ques-. 
tions in the light of the Gerqian 


But where McLuhan is a renegade , 
Eng. JJt man, ufang bis (tpore or ; 
less monoglot) learning for ventures ; 


Science, Philosophy 
and ESP 

!■; by Charles McCreery ; 




literature,' however ancient or aca- experience, HJs attitude to . ■the f a? . -outside his. academic t field,- ; 
demlc.’ The proof of this bitter but Marxists is likewise a niix«! .one, . sterner Wants literature, With a' full' 
quit, Uiulodgy pudding » ii. lhe ; 


y have been them m life ■ seriously,: they ,atmto _.db poiy-. wider one.sp re adang eVemyovec the 

ktina of 'the • i ! . . . . mathio' and^ ^ tfiey spring from ' the; Ftaneh and- American -traditions as 

nbre tiefitlv ‘The 'tifle bf {he book comes to tradition to : which he himself - wdl as thos^ of England and ceritrdl 

ems' set out represent' the rival teniptatlons, the f e bh ; 'closest. He is r obviously Europe. Undoubtedly this has put: 

n distLirbina rival pulls which he wk. On the interested by. ‘them, anti yet what him so far id an isolated position, aL 

di' ohH it one , hand he is fascinated* by the he has to say about them is not Y«y he himself feels., Lacklog McLubanV 


Mr McCtaeryisa research officer at the 
institute of Psychophysical Research at 
Oxford, Tils book assumes no previous 
knowledge of the subject!, and typical 
examples of telepathic and psycjtokjb- 
etlc phenomena nre presented vividly, 
and discussed in detalLWjth- -a Fore- 
word by JProfdssbr h. h. price. • 32/6 
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Literature^ 

Introduetw^ 

l-v* riven 





a pfcdilection too rauob l that h» igoores^flie back- .and h\s inquisitive concern with mo\ 
to a certain ground to Lenln , s roniarksoti i " party Ifowbrow,] he algo seems. . • 



l Do thd literatufo } \:,tor iUsianccT f 9(iw uso of Infectious Atopiaftta. V* 

that there ma de by the Stalinists dr the bberal '“We come offer H, he insists, with 




limitations— and 'partly because he a. look upwards at'fhe clouds that ho . 
draws too clean-cut a -line between- still sees in the. air. Perfectly true, 

aI. _ sc feiinh oo T 1 1 Lr d! f C . an/1 Ub n naam^arti nfnmiifl 
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by Jan Tschichold 
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-Fredspn;, Bowers Wnod.aathor> of *** 


'9f*edfmn2l proV • •••• 
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<JfL9f,rp8l ; Importance. 


iikte-^ha '«ar- ahd the sciefltfls to ktidw that there Qoldmann, Adorno) apd tho^e appar- popular job. by, rejnlndiiigf this island t . 
wSSbfii 'where - are great,' in mariy Ways more satisfy- ently still in th.e fold. -He .speaks.. ; ot ,, pf. tb L e fact;;, wttfo ARdfe, lit is Kt-, f 
iage" ! hds - been i ns, 1 -Worlds of non-verbal expression. Marxist orthodoxy if h jigld- haps & ; plty i.-.M: So .>! spleiid^d-ly K 
itJ the writers The tension which this Inner conflict and unctangiiig. M so/dose-fltting - equipped a should not be usuw ; 
^alfbhim 41 brings’ to his general argument caff that when men Tike Aragon or Beider the spme understanding, and the Satfie 
igglArVVhctbS be Observed in his ambiguous- atti- disappear inside-.it nothing is left ron^,M %tafetit pastto ffiake - 
t previously in- tude 'to Iho prospect of a literature, stietking out. - vreadert look morc offen at what 

falling silent; he hates it| and ^yet . Altogether we are . Iwky to have comes wA.and It could 

^the™ Edal whence conies on the possibility id, hbn here and fte cpuldabnqst become -weli : 

„ . FhiiLR'a msS MfcLiihah he^nds theidta " Blake-, a counterpart t6 McLuhan,l With vcpmprebcimve pjiilosophy pf langq- 

Ian ^ h Aaain RtaS a Very strong whom he sharesapublicatioiidaie . age to Wards n*ich a good: part of bis 
Kake J deeply : Wg. he one of tt* Brileri- ^lemeve,, It s.apd., M 

aniitistv tike 


A iranslnllon by ruafi mclcan, the first 
In English, of a classic account of the 
p}lnoipl^ Of.aaymfnetrib typography, 
TypdgraphiscHe Ge$Ta!timg. It origin- 
ally appeared in Basle in 1935. With 
numerous illustrations throughout, 
some In colour, (pub fished with Cooper 
and Beatty Ltd, Toronto). 45/- 
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CHAPMAN LOUD AND BOLD 

Millar MacLure: George Chapman. A Critical Study. 241pp. Toronto University Press. London : Oxford University Press. £2 12s. 


JjoWO 1 


COOK’S LAST TOUR 


Millar MacLure has undertaken [lie 
first full-length study in English of 
a poet who was a strange but not a 
negligible figure in the crowded 
Elizabethan scene. Many critics 
have been attracted to Chapman and 
felt that he had something of great- 
ness, but few have been capable of 
assessing so varied and difficult a 
genius. Chapman's range was aston- 
ishing even for his time. He wrote 
long poems and lyrics, comedies and 
tragedies. He translated not only the 
Wail and the Odyssey but also many 
minor works. Professor MacLure 
says: 

I can claim (hoi the reader will find all 
of Chapman hero. I have neither cut 
anything out for the sake of a thesis, 


anything out tor the sake of a thesis, 
noc added anything Cor the sake of a 


striking analogy. 

His book is the tribute of a fine 
scholar to a scholar-poet. , Lf he 
claims less for him than <in his heart 
he feels he deserves, It is- because he 
would prefer the reader, with the evi- 
dence before him, to right the 
bn la nee. 

All of Chapman includes his/nults. 
and none of them is overlooked. He 
was prolix and prosy. He prided 
himself on his learning but he had 
a fine contempt for mere grammar- 


ians and approached Homer's Greek 
by way of Latin translations which 


often led him astray. MacLure sus- 
pects “ that he taught himseif such 
Greek as he had: the Greek of the 
dictionary and of passionate enquiry, 
not of school exercises ”, He is 
bafllingly obscure, and the conflicting 
interpretations which critics have 
put upon such poems as “The 
Shadow of Night” and Ovid’s 
“Banquet of Sense” hardly seem 


worth the pains they have cost. He 
moralizes in season and out of sea- 
son. His plays lack plot and his 
poems seem to lack form, which Is 
ail the more curious when form is 
what they are about. His philosophy, 
if philosophy it may be called, Is 
hopelessly eclectic. His thought is 
basically Christian, strongly stoic, 
und all rolled lip in a dense cloud of 
neo-platonism, to the exasperation of 
Professor MacLure, whose patience 
is not easily exhausted. 

So what is to be set upon the other 
side ? Vigour, toughness, industry, 
an immense inventiveness, the power 
to make that most unattractive line, 
the four teener, metrically effective ? 
These are not the core. Pope, who 
by no means despised his predeces- 
sor, declared him "an Enthusiast in 
Poetry Lamb found that " passion 
fthe all in all in poetry) is every- 
where present, raising the low, digni- 
fying the mean, and putting sense 
into the absurd It was a passion 
and enthusiasm for the things of the 
mind. Chapman valued a kind of 
inward illumination, to be sought in 
a dazzling darkness and expressed in 
poetic hieroglyphics, legible to the 
initiate. In this spirit he fiung him- 
self upon Homer, approaching him 
npt as a scholar approaches a text 
to be translated but as a preacher 
Opens scripture. Professor MacLure 
shows how thi* infatuated didac- 
ticism a Seated In. particular his 
versiou of fhe Odyssey , for Odysseus 
was famed for his wisdom and 
Chapman prized wisdom above all 
things. Unhappily, by the time 
he came to the Odyssey Ms 
notion of wisdom had hardened and 
□arrowed Into *' interpolated copy- 


book maxims of righteousness". 

Chapman was not very often suc- 
cessful in doing the difficult thing he 
was trying to do. Yet the pressure 
to bring form out of chaos, to make 
nature obey art, was extreme in him. 
Tt generated a kind of sultry heat 
which is impossible to ignore and 
hard to define. His intellectual pas- 
sion confuses criticism- To see him 
as dry and pedantic, expounding a 
logical system of thought, is to have 
no true picture, for he does this very 
imperfectly. The fact that he 
appears to do it at hII accounts for 
the many critical expositions of, for 
instance, his tragedies as consistent 
political moralities. Yet his poetry 
is always handling abstractions and 
ideas. This may suggest the school 
o<f Donne, but he is not really very 
like Donae. He is more like Shel- 
ley, He had no wish to banish the 
goodly, ancient train of gods and 
goddesses. He considerably extended 
it. Personages such as Ecte, Eronu- 
sis and Agneia are liable to pop up 
like rabbits. Eronusis is an extra- 
ordinary creation, who could appear 
on the cover of a science-fiction 
magazine. Professor MacLure ex- 
plains to an untutored age that 
dlasslcal mythology " provided a 
vocabulary for 'philosophical* 
thought, a dense texture , of 
oosnftloglcal symbol analogous to 
the anthropological lore available to 
the twentieth-century ' learned ' 

poet ". 

There is no very fat living to* be 
earned by Chapman's kind of poetry, 
.however lush its external trappings 
may be. He was less well placed eco- 
nomically (ban Daniel and Greville, 
the poets to whom he is most akin. It 


was not his fate to sit buck in tranquil- 
lity and case and compose closet 
dramas. The demands of the commer- 
cial theatre helped lo bring him out 
of his inner sanctuary and made him 
speak less obliquely, though in tones 
that 'still tend lo carry nn oracular 
thrill. Today he is undoubtedly most 
studied and most admired in the char- 
acter of tragic dramatist. Professor 
MacLure puis in u special plea for his 
comedies. A keen sense of the discre- 
pant, of divided and distinguished 
worlds, is as likely to produce comedy 
as tragedy, and even likelier to pro- 
duce tragi-comedy. Chapman's tragic 
heroes live by other values than those 
of the milieux lo which they arc con- 
fined. Their tragedy is that they are 
heroic and life is not. This is some- 
thing (hat Marlowe discovered when 
he failed to spin Tamburlaine’s thread 
out any longer. It is in every play he 
wrote thereafter and one wonders, had 
he survived, what else Manlowe 
would have found to write about. It 
does not seem to have caused him 
undue distress. He Was a very det- 
ached writer, and it 19 ironical that it 
is his critical fate to be forever 
equated personally with his heroes, 
Ohapman too was interested in 
over-reaching, because it is part of 


he process of achieving hid. 

In some ways he bttAAjS 
move involved Marlowe. It 
nothing that he undertook MS 
Hi’io mn Leander, drawn by*ff 
called strait eta inci “k 


uZ?4 p D r«?«ii K v H"soci^ e £?r?&. of thc Resoh,Hon and Discovery 1776 - 1780 - Etuted b » J - c Bess,eh0 " : - 1>a,t '■ 


ft? nprf ih ? 86 I h ?“W “i 
grasped the inner logic of Milled 

not very moral fable, saw djS 
lovers were death-marked wfcenyl 
because they reached out-in il 
most natural way— for fuller £ 
Though one might suppose hishem. 
handed moralizing must lnfallife 
crash through the gossnmer-stni{|£ 
of Mnrlmve s poem, it does nothin 
or the sort. His vision of 1 £) 
Shakespeare called "living art"ol 
the beauty as well as the propriety 
of passion harmoniously contwllj 
enabled him to weave another 1M 
of web, ns delicate and artificial, a 
more symmetrical and exact, ft 
turns the enchanting puppets ioto aa 
object-lesson, and like most teacben 
he goes on too long. His emblematic 
figures are too elaborately drawn. Hh 
conceits hold up the action.. Ho 
axioms sound trite. In the end it 
becomes apparent that he iiwrititg 
an inferior poem ; but it is inferior 
to nothing less than Marlowrt, nd 
you could build a Whole repataiia 
on that. 


jaunts: Captain Cook, the Seamen's Seaman. 256pp. Illustrations by Adrian Small. Hodder and Stoughton. 35s. 


4kH „ken Dr. Beaglehole more 
‘^ produce his impressive 
SLof the journals of Cook’s three 
Cook took to sail them. 
£ Ilf brings his long journey 

N* 1 " . — -u fourth v-itllimft 


Ljjend, though a fourth volume 
Ijkuvs and lists” « promised. 


.jkuvs ana r- 

LwJir has hnd lo be bound in 

ry-i _ mnflr ii! nf 


LORE OF OPPOSITES 

ss Berryman : W. B. Yeats : Design of Opposites, A Critical 


Charles Berryman : W. B. Yeats : Design of Opposites, 
• Study. . 149pp. New York : Exposition Press. $6. 


Richard Ellmann : Yeats and Joyce. Vol. XI of thc Dolmen Press Yeah 
Centenary Papers MCMLXV. pp. 447-479. Dublin : Dolmen Pr* 
London : Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 
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Yeats and Patrick McCartan : a Fenian Friendship. Letters with 1 
commentary by John Unterecker and -an address on Yeats the Rota 
by Patrick McCartau. Vol. X of Dolmen Press Yeats Centenarf 
Papers, pp. 335-441. Dublin: Dolmen Press. London: OxlbN 
University Press. 21s. 


University Press. 21s. 

“Without contraries is no progres- 
sion. Attraction and Repulsion, 
Reason aud Energy, Love and Hate, 
are necessary to Human existence.” 
It is a commonplace that Blake's 
assertion In The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell marks a fundamental com- 
mitment in Yeats's symbolism. 
Charles Berryman is the latest critic 
to concern himself with this design 
of opposites. Perhaps he was led to 
this interest by his teacher at Yule, 
Professor Cleanth Brooks. Indeed, 
much of his idiom consorts with Mr, 
Brooks’s vocabulary of paradox, 
irony, and tension. But die problem 
is to $ny anything new in this idiom. 


is content to say one of them, and 
leave the rest in silence: 

Much as lie admired it, he couMd 
sanction tbc suspension of the 
faculties, which m Ulysses he had rt 
as the rejection of eye “L He W 
worried then over the 
mind ", but now, made aware ol V 
Intensely lyrical qualities of Joyce l 
work, he ovolved /or it 'lhe Imago of» 


Jvls Thc whole work is, of 
'^designed primarily for the 
historian, but the irepida- 
5 which the editor says he 
m this vast volume will surely be 
ini by the general reader who 
"L to dip into a work of great 


heroism all the way from Hudson's 
Bay to Baffin Land. Ice imposed a 
firm negative lo their ships, but so 
long as they believed that a Polar 
Sea must be icc-frce because only 
fresh water can make ice they would 
not take thc icy no for an answer. 
There must bo two ends to this pro- 
blem, and in the middle of the eight- 
eenth century there was a strong dis- 
position to attack it by probing the 
almost unknown north-western 
American const from the North Paci- 
fic. The Spaniards had been in 
North California: so had Drake 


Ajiily. Special difficulties .arise in briefly in his North Albion ; and in 

V IntrH . ■ # .1 .1 n ... ■ 


soundi hg bcJJ. Yet to wncentraM 
iptently on thb night tnind 


u a in« main *■_»* -r»ji . 

able for Yeats; to the end, even to* 
last poems whew everything cngM* 
la imperilled, he remained rtulwm. 
loyal to the conscious mind's InwnP' 
structure. • ■ 4 

More detailed comment on Mj. w 
mann'8 essay may be postpones 



u neuotalioft of Cook s third 
nut because his journal ceases a 
Kill before bis death in Hawaii in 
FUnury. 1779. The whole voyage, 
„ in nd in August, 1780, is com- 
in Part I by a patehwork of 
taloni from the journals of 
(bfc. King, pumey and others ; 
fa inpplemeatary Part 11 consists 
tpkj of the unpublished journals 
ildelwo surgeons, William Ander* 
u Wo died before Cook) and 
fond Samwell. The reader’s sheet 
idor in this complex literary 
qipwiUbelhe editor’s inlroduc- 
rq essay, but a more easily acces- 
i't stt of maps would have been 
fctful 

Bie North West Passage from 
tap to Cathay had long gripped 
to jKjinalions of. adventurous 
ia hreedlog untenable scientific 
torn and a crop of rumours 
odeld wives* tales. For two cen- 
before Cook mariners hnd 
atlit the eastern entry of a navig- 
riuiait across North Americn arid 
W draw blanks of misery and 


thc fur north thc Russians through 
Bering, Chcrikov and others knew 
more than they would tell about 
Bering Strait. Bering Sea and the 
Aleutian islands, where they had al- 
ready begun their slaughter of its 
fur-bearing animals and its natives. 

Cook, supreme after his first two 
voyages, was the obvious choice to 
command Ibis new adventure. But 
Dr. Beaglehole begins his account of 
the third voyRge on a firmly ominous 
note. Cook at forty-seven was a 
tired man whose friends did him a 
disservice when they templed him 
much too quickly out of his sinecure 
at Greenwich Hospital to volunteer; 
and disservice led to disHstcr. He 


orders were to go the long way 
round, via the South Atlantic and the 
South Pacific, to his goal, u thorough 
exploration of all eastward trending 
arms of the sea between latitudes 
•15" and 65°. 

Dr. Beaglehole assembles some 
telling instances of decline in Cook’s 
magnificent nose for discovery. He 
stopped at Tasmania without both- 
ering to confirm his assumption that 
it was attached to Australia. When 
contrary winds lost him his first sum- 
mer on the American coast he lay at 
the Friendly Islands without bother- 
ing to look for the Fijis or Samoa. 
But when he left Tahiti to sail north 
and east through unknown seas to 
New Albion he discovered the Snnd- 
wich Islands and recovered his finest 
form. His running survey of the wild, 
storm-tossed coastline between Cali- 
fornia and the Alaskan Peninsula, in 
face of the necessity to reconcile what 
he saw with what his maps said he 
should see (when he could see any- 
thing through the fog), is a fine 
example of his most resolute work.. 
He ultimately broke through to 
the Bering Sea at the eastern 
end of the Aleutian arc and 
followed the Alaskan coastline 
through Norton Sound to Bering 
Strait. There was no edstward-bo und 


subordinate. 


Cook who schooled himself to go 
unarmed in a reasonable gentleness 
among Polynesian natives who were 
mostly friendly but inveterate thieves 
and liais. So— whether or not they 
really bejieved him to be a god— 
he established his ascendancy over 
them, and so when for a moment he 
faced a threatening crowd and lost 
control of himself by shooting to 
kill, he lost his ascendancy and his 
fife. If he could have made a clean 
exit from Kcalakekua Bay after his 
ships had overstayed their welcome 
there all might still have been well. 
But he had to put back there because 
Resolution broke a mast. That mast 
was perhaps his lust straw. There is 
an unfinished controversy about 
exactly what happened on February 
14, 1779, which Dr. Beaglehole's 
assemblage of witnesses does not re- 
solve. He concludes : 


another can take for the good of the service to 


What, theu, made Cook fire ? There 
seems no other answer possible than 
that at (hat critical moment his desper- 
ately controlled temper went: then, at' 
that time of all times, the strained cord 
snapped; and with it brake whatever 
thread of uncertainty was holding back 
the crowd. Very likely, with thc release 
of action, he recovered himself. He 
could not recover the critical moment. 
The God was killed. 


trace the fee over to the Asiatic GmsI. 
try if 1 can find a Hole that wifi admit 
me any farther North, if not see what’s 
to bo done upon that Coast where I hope 
but cannot much flatter myself with 
meeting better success, for this Sen is 
now so Choak’d with Ice that 1 fear 
a passage is totally out of ihe question. 

The voyage home was uneventful. 
Resolution and Discovery docked 
still holding together, most of their 
crews alive, none dead of scurvy,. 
There were no plaudits and few 
awards. A 'century and a half l-ater 
C. A. Larsen, in a ship specially con- 
structed to move in ice-choked seas, 
demonstrated the existence of an 
utterly useless North West Passage. 

Mr. Villiers writes relatively briefly 
and with the utmost admiration 
for his subject in a study of Cook by 
one who has commanded some of the 
last of square-rigged sail in some of 
Cook's own. tracks. He would put 
Dr. Beaglehole, among the greatest 
of what he calls ” the literary dis- 
coverers ’*. There is too much purple 
in Mr. Villiers’s writing, but when this 
is checked he has a taut, economical 
command of narrative that is racy, 
full of prejudice and often full of 
fun. He supplies what Dr, Beagle- 
hole's journalists never do, some very 


, . 1 ■ ■ 1 tjucaji. 1 uuw nu tudinaiu'uuuim 

w«s too busy preparing bn second. lhtre was Qn)y , when g,. 


voyage for publication to keep a 
strict eye on how thc profiteers of 
Deptford were botching Ihe refit of 
Resolution and Discovery. Thus he 
sailed too soon with a couple of 
leaky, ill-found ships and a couple of 
inaccurate and very confusing maps 
of the northern convergence of the 
Asian and Americun coasts. His 


COAST STORY 


Arctic mainland trended east, an 
illimilubte icefield which threatened 
to embay him. Before he turned 
back to winter in Hawaii he must 
have known he was leading a wild 
goose chase. But next summer, to 
make sure, he would have another go. 

He did not have another go. Dr. 
Beaglehole develops his argument 
that there were two Cooks. There was 
the passionate, irascible eighteenth- 
century commander who could 
stamp his deck in rage at an erring 


ie uoa was Kjnea. . _ sharp vignettes of what it was like 

The rest is anticlimax. The com- for Cookjs “ People !* tg. be .cooped 
rnand passed. to Charles -ClerkfiThfa iip for” yearVon one of his voyages, 
second-in-command, a man cast in and why, in spite of the slink of hard- 
a gentler but still heroic mould, who ship, they loved it and him. He ends 
knew that he waa dying of consuinp- with an assertion that probably re- 
tion but went north for another rnaiqs true when even Dr. Beagle- 
summer. He put In for supplies at hole has assembled his last words — 
Avacha Bay, Kamchatka, and thence WB know what this great seaman did, 
wrestled with the ice of 70® latitude but we do not know with any finality 
as unavailingly as Cook had done, what manner of man he was. It 
The last words in bis journal before might be well for one who knows 
he died at Avacha Bay on the way< nothing of the vast prospect to look 
south are: at it through Mr. Villiers’s eyes W- 

I therefore think it is the best step 1 fore embarking with Dr. Beaglehole. 


(AMacNutt: The Atlantic Provinces. The Emergence of Colonial 
1712-1857. 305pp. The Canadian Centenary Scries. 

, Tofbolb * McClelland ana Stewart. London: OUP. £2 ‘5s. 
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contested that thc com- did not fatally endanger New Brims- The Influence of Bolshevism on the World . 
“Wit docs pot open a history wick’s autonomy, but all the ” marl- outside Russia 
jjjwliitially called " the Mari- times ” were in a ’’ nco-colonial " , T” " . „ ‘ „ , 

with much hope of relationship with the United States, W7//I an introductory essay by 
In ordinary memory .and for many Unit situation was no ARNOLD J. toynbeb 

of Canada . grievance. Five essays fey Arnold Toynbee, Nell Mclnncs, Hugh 

only two romantic There were, of course, devoted tic- Sclon-Wntson, Potcr Wiles and I Richard Lqwenthaj, 
ffi Dt ? ,lnc nml Lor d Bcovcr- fenders of the imperial ideal, like mark the fiftieth annivCisory °r 

ar -' 0 "" K, J o ihe “« luus lrish p rli:sl |: ' li ’’ i,nd S rST 

jyjJMi of the American tourist Burke,- who wns what was called a side RusS,a ' ' outturn uan 
QS , bigger versions •• Castle Catholic ", And both Scots 
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Aesthetics 


THEODOR ADORNO 


R CSUHOliNT RNEdGIUS released 

by Ihe sudden expansion o£ a 
culture are traditionally given 
credit /or those mysterious explo- 
sions of creativity whose inner 
mechanism remains obscure. The re- 
verse case, that of a social order 
whose dissolution promotes new 
forms of consciousness, has less to 
commend it so far ns public opinion 
is concerned. The favourite epithet 
for the spirit of such an age is " self- 
conscious*' or “cerebral", the 
conventional reproach a sustained 
lament over the passing of greatness. 
Even quite major achievements tend 
to be viewed with suspicion— one 
need only recall the unfriendly re- 
ception accorded to the new psycho- 
logy in its own homeland (not to 
mention the argument that its foun- 
der had generalized unduly from 
the nervous complaints of Viennese 
ladies). Where new art forms nre 
concerned, criticism frequently aban- 
dons its proper concerns for meta- 
physics. Stylistic novelties will be 
deplored, not on aesthetic grounds, 
but as signalizing a falling away from 
the standards of a lost “organic" 
age. Such censure fastens impartially 
upon fin-de-sidcle weariness and 


Theodor W. Adorno: j Kierkegaard. 
Kojistrnkilon ties Ac.vhetlscfieit. 
295pp. Frankfurt am Main: Suhr- 
kamp, 1962 (first edition Tubingen, 
1933V DM. 9. SO. Philosophic der 
neiitii hlusik. Frankfurt am Main:. 
Suhrkamp.. 1958 (first edition Tubin- 
gen, 1949), Minima Mural la. 
Rtflexlonen arts dent beschiidigten 
Letseh. 334pp. Frankfurt am Main: 
Suhrkamp. 1951, 1962, 1965. DM. 
9.80. Prismen, Kulturkrltlk mid 
CieseUsehaft, 342 pp. Zur Meta - 
krtlik der Ei kcimtnijtiheoiie., Studlen 
liber Husserl and die Pfidnoine- 
nofatfschen Antinomien. ' 251pp. 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammcr. 1956. 

Aspekte der He wise hen Philosophic. 
60pp. DM. 9. 1957, No ten zur Luera- 
tur, vols. I and II. 193 and 240 pp. 


radical innovations born from 
a desire to have done with 
worn- out m odes o f exp res- 

sion. Traditionalism consigns all 
departures from a supposedly fixed 
and immutable norm to a cultural 
limbo labelled “decadence". If the 
critic happens to be domiciled east 
of what used to bs known as the 
Iron Curtain, he is likely to protest 
that these fashionable novelties are 
in truth the last despairing manifesta- 
tions of a dying bourgeois culture. 

Judgments of this kind, whether 
advanced by Christian or Communist 
blen-penstmts, employ a Hegelian 
concept (the “ spirit of the age ") to 
obscure Hegel’s principal discovery: 
contradiction is not external to 
reality, but built into its structure. 
Obsolescent forms typically co-exist 
with the first stirrings— frequently 
crude enough — of new modes of con- 
sciousness. Because a culture has 
disintegrated it docs not follow that 
its ultimate accomplishments are 
‘'decadent" in the pejorative sense 
assigned to the term by traditionalists 
or blood-nnd-soil enthusiasts. What 
can legitimately be inferred is some- 
thing else: the likelihood that reflec- 
tive intelligence has become dis- 
sociated from a sensibility linked (o 


DM .4.80 and S.80- 1958, 1961. Kfojt* 
figuren. Mustkallsche Sclirlften I. 
1959. Quasi Una Fantasia. Muslk- 
aflsche Sclirlften II. 440pp. 1963. 

Einleitiing In die Mnsiksozloiogie. 
225pp. DM. 17. 1962. Par va Aesihe- 
tlca. 1 967. Sociologies II. Reden tend 
Vortrdge. 1962. Negative Dialektlk. 
41 0pp. DM. 28. Frankfurt am Main: 
Suhrkamp. 1966. 

Max Horkhiimer and Th. W. Adorno: 
Dialektlk der A ufklSrung. Philosa- 
phfsche Fragment*. Amsterdam, 1947. 
The Authoritarian Personality (By Th. 
W. Adorno. Else Frenket-Brunswik, 
Daniel I. Levinson, R. Noviu San- 
ford. ed. by Max Horkhelmer and 
Samuel H. Flowerman). 990pp. Now 
York: Harper and Row, 1950. 


petrified customs and dying creeds. 
Unquestionably such a state of affairs 
docs not favour modes of expression 
normally dependent upon acceptance 
of ancient folkways. But to acknow- 
ledge this is merely to say that some 
achievements are historically unique 
nnd irrecoverable. It is no indict- 
ment of n mature civilization to con- 
cede that its best minds are unlikely 
to be engaged in the composition of 
epic poems. 

Historical judgments in any case 
do not exhaust the significance of 
what by its nature transcends the 
social texture of life in any given 
epoch. Because both Hegel and Marx 
were aware of this, it has been pos- 
sible for critics steeped in the 
Hegelian tradition to evade the intel- 
lectual strait jacket imposed upon 
loyal party members by the prevailing 
orthodoxy in Eastern Europe. Such 
guerrilla action, however, remains 
perilous and at best is confined to 
an avant-garde. Westward the out- 
look brightens for the nonconform- 
ist, albeit for reasons unconnected 
with the prestige of Hegelian Marx- 
ism. Freedom to expound this (or 
any other) doctrine is purchased at 
the cost of a genial tolerance extended 
to all comers— a spurious equaliza- 
tion of chances which in practice 
favours the owners of the mass media 
and the purveyors of commercial 
slush (frequently the same people). 
In the competitive struggle to mar- 
ket bis ideas, the philosopher is no 
better off than the middle-brow nove- 
list or the producer of pop art— 
indeed rather worse off. If he benefits 
from the freedom casually granted 
to critics of the new consensus, he 
is also made aware that his strictures 
will not impinge directly upon those 
in control. For the most part his 
audience will be confined to a mino- 
rity among the educated. 

Considerations of this sort are 
relevant to the work of a central 
European critic comparatively un- 
known in Britain, though not in the 


United Stales, where for some years 
he figured among the influential 
group of German-burn emigrants 
enst adrift by the National-Socialist 
upheaval. If the name of Theodor 
Adorno evokes -an immediate 
response from Americans familiar 
with contemporary sociological 
literature, the simplest explanation is 
Adorno's co-nuthoi ship of the 
weighty (in every sense) collection 
of studies issued in 1950 under the 
title The Authoritarian Personality. 
Although sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee, this investiga- 
tion into the psychology of religious 
and racial animosities was not 
limited to the topic of anti-Semitism. 
In the approved manner of other 
melting-pot studies it had much to say 
about ethnic minorities and accul- 
turation in general, the typical 
stresses of immigrant life in a 
“ pluralist " culture not always being 
clearly discriminated from the more 
specific issue of racial paranoia. The 
material was processed nnd put 
together by investigators affiliated to 
the Institute of Social Research — 
itself transferred to the United 
States by the group of scholars who 
had originally staffed it in Frankfurt 
am Main until compelled to emigrate 
by the advent of the Third Reich. 

It was perhaps fortuitous that 
Adorno (who from 1934 to 1937 
spent much of his time at Oxford 
working on a critique of Husserl’s 
philosophy) should have been asso- 
ciated with this particular enterprise. 
But having taken the plunge and 
agreed to contribute a lengthy theo- 
retical chapter, he brought to bear 
the complex theoretical apparatus — 
derived in about equal parts, from 
Marx, Freud, and Max Weber — 
which the lusiitul fOr Sozinlfor- 
schung had gradually assembled in 
the 1920s. and which by 1933 had 
made Frankfurt one of the intellec- 
tual centres of the Weimar Republic. 
If the finished product scented bnrely 
digestible to some readers, part of the 


fault perhaps lay with lhc SC)gtvln 
domic prose m which the XS 
perceptions had to be Wra ^ 
order to achieve the sraviK^ 
to a work published under fi 
picc.s of the Social Scieni 
Council and the Researd? fa 
the University of California. SJ 
case Adorno's involvement wH 
particular branch oflearningw? 
tun her consequences, and tL «I' 
episode was terminated (to cS 
one's relief, one may surmise)** 
his own and the Institute's ret 
l-rankfurl in the late 1940s. 

He was returning to the city Bin 

he had been bom in 1903, thesM 
a wea thy businessman and a mofla 
of Italian non-Jewish origin, arty 
musician from whom he inheritSb 
passion for music (and whose s* 
he took as a writer). Casual am 
sconces suggest an uncojmraf. 
happy childhood, followed by scfaoi 
ing in Frankfurt, where he ah 
attended the university and ohlaiital 
his doctorate witb a dissertation » 
Husserl (the basis of the book4en|fi 
study published many years late/). 
The offspring of a well-to-do lifts 
willing to support his son's brilluiit 
career as philosopher, compel, ad 
musicologist, he was in an uocsusSy 
fortunate position, well mtegttodb ' 
to the social and cultural life ol bh 
native city, and thus spared some q( 
the tribulations common among in-; 
tel lect unis who grew up in tin turbo- ! 
lent years of the Weimar RepuUx.: 
Something of the ease uf j 
grace that goes witb such h® 
circumstances has clung u- 
him — also perhaps a certain InaKoq 
to make contact with Ihe commooU 
of men. When in the early Mlfeh 
moved to Vienna to study mu&i; 
was natural — given his talent audit! 
family connexions— that be dwl; 
establish personal ties with Scbk, 
berg, Alban Berg, von WeM 
Kfenek, Stcuermann, Kolisch, d 
other representatives of the mow 
school. Back iu Frankfurt his 


. „ Privaltlo&ttt in m\ was 
TillWh By ilicn 

# bring, but a-niaai ul IliM 

It *** 1101 scc,n lhal 

Ui^^- hBcniv-lliUcr years 
llw InMitulc's 

&nil friendship «nh Max 
ihen and for nwny 
filredor, acquired .i political char- 
fefSv under 'ho in.pa.-l of 
5, which shattered what until 
Sfjjdtwn a conventionally bril- 
academic career. 

Yd ihe American interlude in the 
L 0 t (he Institute, and of Adorno 
Ldf.has a significance ii nnscend- 
*iil» biographic a I circumstance that 
ijoup of predominantly Gei iiuiii- 
i Tiiilelleciuak chose u» spend the 
L years in the United Stales 
than elsewhere. By I ‘MJ the 
ip»f fSr Sflrialforst httiik; had conic 
lOKcrtsenl a remarkable distillation 
Jsntral distinct, though inlcrcnn- 
jxtfd, forms of contemporary 
hi: Marxism on the one hand, 
zoology in the tradition of Weber 
irfSimmel on the other, with psy- 
dwualysis lately added to the list 
uJ rapidly becoming an instrument 
( [ interdisciplinary thought in the 
«i*ly mapped territory connecting 
uiiL educational, and critical 
foiiK. 


Hie Marxism was of a non-deno- 
fjuiwnal find; Lukdcs was asso- 
pjed with the Institute, but so vverc 
Wits like Karl Korsch who had 
Itettn sot only with the Communist 
p»rty. but with Leninism as n doc- 
tint. Totobnce the party-line rigid- 
ji of the eminent Sinologist Karl 
tofopl tin later years the most cm- 
bliled of anti-Slnlinists in Ihe 
ta«u of Truman and Eisen- 
b»9rfi there were others who hud 
Awmounced (heir attachment to 
feuad-dcancralic tradition. No 
’■tiktbhhtZeitschrift fitr Soziolfor- 
tb;; could for a moment be in 
ktoiUo the Marxian inspiration 
fl&nilical essays on contemporary 
(Hwphy nnd Sociology contributed 
b 6c Institute's director. Rut— and 
tfotuiiluied the peculiar fascina- 
the journal in the 1930s- the 
*uii'tnw«not that of Muscow. In- 


deed Marx was rarely mentioned, 
(.cnilt never, the cryptic terms em- 
ployed by I -fork he i me i and Adorno 
to designate their system of beliefs 
served as the outward sign of an 
oriental ion which systematically dis- 
criminated he i ween Marxism ami 
wlui was going on in the Soviet 
Union. 

Hence the decision after 19.U to 
move the Institute to Switzerland, 
and later to New York, rather than 
to the East, came as no surprise to 
the initiated, who at that time still 
included some Soviet sympathizers. 
C oming at a moment when the Wei- 
mar Republic lay in ruins and when 
orthodox Communists (l.ukiles 
among them) had transferred them- 
selves to the Soviet Union, the deci- 
eision to " go West " took on a sym- 
bolic in»le whose meaning became 
clearer as the years passed and the 
Institute's identification with the 
cause of Western democracy gradu- 
ally assumed a more principled 
character. It is no coincidence that 
those former members of ihe group 
who made (heir fundamental choice 
in those years have remained on the 
Western side of the great divide. If 
even so pronounced a critic of con- 
temporary Western society as Her- 
bert Marcuse has settled down in' 
California (where the politically less 
engaged and intellectually more 
tolerant Leo Lit went hal hud pre- 
ceded him), it is no cause for wonder 
that Horklici mer and Adorno 
returned to Frankfurt in 1948-49; 
soon To occupy prominent positions 
at the university and . in particular 
at the revived and reorganized insti- 
tute for social studies— now shorn 
of its ancient political connexions 
and transformed into a flourishing 
centre of the new academic sociology. 

Yet something of the old Hltach- 
mertls has .survived and been trans- 
mitted to a new generation. To read 
the work of Professor Jilrgen Haber- 
mas, perhaps the most original and 
distinguished among the present 
generation nr west German philoso- 
phers, is to make contact with a mind 
at once profoundly Germanic, 
wholly contemporary nnd unniis- 
lakeably steeped in the Hegelian- 
Mnrxisi tradition. 

Nor is he alone. The massive 
Festschrift presented to Adorno on 


the occasion of his sixtieth birihday 
in PR»3 cun stand as a monument to 
■something besides his own individual 
work, and possibly of greater lasting 
import: the fusion of classical Ger- 
man philosophy with empirical re- 
search in the social sciences, in psy- 
chology. and in the most up-to- 
^' lle forms of literary and 
art criticism. West Germany today, 
unlike its Eastern neighbour beyond 
the Wall, provides a meet ing- place of 
Marxism and modernism. Some such 
encounter had already begun in the 
later years of the Weimar Republic 
and. hut for the catastrophic eruption 
of counter- re volution and war, might 
have set (he tone for Ihe intellectual 
elite in the country us a whole. If 
ils actual resonance is now confined 
to the /it’iiiiiif/fisf Link e --the home- 
less Left uf the ficdcrul Republic— 
the blame rests with others : not least 
with Ihe east German Communists 
who (Brecht and Bloch notwithstand- 
ing) have remained firmly stuck in the 
primitive populism of their Russian 
masters, complete with Victoria n 
morals, “ socialist-realist *' Kitsch, 
nnd an undinlccticnl copy-theory of 
perception lengthily and boringly ex- 
pounded not only in the official parly 
literature but even in so heterodox 
a work as LuMcs's multi-volume 
treatise on aesthetics. 

To inquire how this group of intel- 
lectuals came to evolve its peculiar 
synthesis of traditional and contem- 
porary thinking is to touch upon a 
highly sensitive nerve, for (he ques- 
tion leads straight to that forbidden 
topic, the German-Jewlsh symbiosis 
(forbidden to sonic Jews ns well as to 
most Germans, one might add). The 
subject is not rendered less delicate 
by ihe pro-Western orientation of an 
intelligentsia which had notoriously 
made Paris its spiritual home at a 
time when patriotic Germans were 
taught to resist the inroads of (he sub- 
versive Gallic spirit. The ancestors 
or this particular tradition include 
Marx and Heine— two Francophiles 
from the Rhineland who on this 
account alone appeared suspect to 
German nationalists. The circum- 
stance has often been noted that Ger- 
man Jewry represented the only con- 
sistently pro-Western element in the 
Reich founded by Bismarck and irre- 
trievably wrecked by Hiller. From 


1918 to 1933, during that chaotically 
brilliant interlude between two up- 
heavals. liberalism and Marxism 
alike were heavily dependent 
upon a group which stood a 
little apart from the main 
body of (he national community — 
anil consequently represented 
one of Germany's few links 
with the outside world. The subject 
cannot be pursued here. It must be 
enough to say that the modernism of 
Ernst Bloch, Waller Benjamin or 
Theodor Adorno was as important a 
factor in rendering (hem unpopular 
as (heir more or less orthodox Marx- 
ism. Benjamin, in some ways the most 
original representative of that remark- 
able generation, combined religious 
mysticism and Marxism in propor- 
tions difficult lo umnvcl e\ on for 
assiduous students of his essays and 
letters (now published in west Ger- 
many by Suhrkamp). The signifi- 
cance of this extraordinary writer ts 
far from exhausted when one has 
described him as the friend of Brecht, 
the translator of Prpust, and the 
author of that historical and critical 
masterpiece, Urxpnuig ties ilcutxc/icn 
Trtiuerxpiels. He is one of those dis- 
turbing figures in whom sin impend- 
ing catastrophe casts a premonitory 
shadow. His suicide in 1940, when 
detained with other fugitives while 
trying lo cross from France into 
Spain, was among the many un- 
recorded tragedies of that disastrous 
year. 

It "has to be said that " tragedy ** 
is not a term one readily associates 
with Benjamin's friend ' and pupil 
Theodor Adorno. The two men had 
become acquainted when Adorno 
was still a student, while Benjamin — 
his senior by more than ten years — 
already held a position of 'some iYn- 
portance as a reviewer for the Frank- 
furter Zeifuug and other journals. 
Adorno's early work centred on mus- 
ical composition, but his and Benja- 
min's writings in the later 1920s over- 
lapped in (he area of literary criticism. 
Retrospectively Benjamin appears as 
the inventor of a critical manner, 
even a distinctive style, which owed 
something to his philosophical train- 
ing as a neo-Knntian, more to Ids 
early familiarity witb the tradition 


established by the Romantic school of 
literary historians, and most of all to 
his personal idiosyncrasies. 

Of this style it bus been said with 
truth that no one but a German can 
possibly fathom ils complexities, and 
that few Germans even are likely to 
have either the patience nr ihe erudi- 
lion necessary to cope with it* 
intricacies. There is indeed some- 
thing faintly perverse about a passion 
for language t Benjamin rivalled 
Proust and Valdry in his concern 
far the medium, and Adorno has 
inherited the trail) resulting in a mode 
of expression so mannered, hermetic 
and remote from ordinary discourse. 
German admittedly i* not an ideal 
instrument for a writer who aspires 
to the clarity of the great French 
essayists — unless, that is, he takes ihe 
easy way out (a.% Heine did) and 
.settles for superficial elegance and a 
sustained endeavour lo be bright and 
amusing. 

Ever since Karl Kraus, in a cele- 
brated essay tilled " Heine und die 
Folgen " (Die Fm kcl. A pril. 1910) 
had pronounced sentence upon This 
particular style (by then a mere par- 
ody of its original) the more serious 
practitioners of the craft had felt 
under an obligation to tlifl'crcniiaie 
themselves from the purveyors ol 
feuilleton. The solution they hit upon 
was to write as though they were 
addressing themselves to their friends 
plus a small circle of the elect : an 
operation which went easily with the 
aestheticism of the period (of. 
LukAcs's Theorte ties Ramans, first 
published in 1916). What Benjamin 
added to this esoteric manner was the 
complexity of the born metaphysi- 
cian. At its best (he finished product 
was Kantian in its intellectual rigour 
and almost Goethean in ils profusion 
. of .meJjphptvBut— and Jierc qne re- 
enters tne domain of public affairs— 
the cultivation of this style was at 
variance with the democratic 
beliefs held by the left-wing 
intellectuals of the Weimar Republic, 
whether liberals or Marxists. Neither 
Benjnmin nor Adorno escaped from 
the dilemma, though the former 
(urged on by Brecht) did his best for 
a while to sound matter-of-fact when 
applying the sociological canon to 
his favourite topic, the great Flench 
poets of the previous century, Th« 
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problem Appears to be insoluble. Tn 
Adorno's, case it has, since liis return 
lo west Germany, led to the typi- 
cally Central European compromise 
whereby a scholar is permitted lo 
address newspaper or radio audiences 
in what is assumed to be their normal 
idiom, on condition that he compose; 
his serious writings in the crabbed 
and hermetic fashion proper to the 
academic world. The truth obliges 
one in add that Adorno's natural 
bent is best served by a diction re- 
mote from ordinary usage, a circum- 
stance which tends a certain charm 
to his occasional descents into the 
popular arena. 


It is a tribute to the seriousness of 
the West German public that so diffi- 
cult a writer has over the years be- 
come an established figure beyond 
the academic compound and (by way 
of paperback reprints) begun to 
reach a wider audience. Dut then 


aspect of the contemporary scene In 
the humanities not touched upon in 
this distinguished collection, but then 
its catholicity is no greater than that 
of Adorno's work itself. Nor arc the 
contributors to this volume in any 
way to be described as outsiders, al- 
though they include some prominent 
representatives of the New Left, One 
discerns a note of authority in their 
pronouncements, however critical 
they may be of the prevailing con- 
sensus. in the Federal Republic. If 
this is an Opposition, it is a well- 
established one, unlike its precursors 
in Weimar days. Adorno himself is 
now a public figure. The Professor 
of Philosophy and Sociology, and 
Director (since Horkheimer's retire- 
ment) of tiie Institut filr Sozhtlfor- 
sciumg at the Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe University, has become a 
power in the land tor at any rate in 
the Land Hesse \ and .something of an 
oracle whose views arc so light by the 
newspapers on topics ranging from 


there are two Adornos (not counting the reform of higher education to the 


the former head of the Radio Re- 
search Programme at Princeton, in 
1938-41, and the onetime director of 
(he Research Project on Social Dis- 
crimination at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, in 1944-49). 
There is the author of weighty 
studies on Husserl and Hegel, and 
alongside him the essayist who won 
his spurs ns a music critic in the 
1.920s and who has retained some- 
thing of the facility of the born re- 
viewer. Adorno’s range is extraordi- 
nary, and while his output cannot 
compare for sheer size with that of 
Lukdcs, he has consistently main- 
tained standards of intellectual 
rigour and literary elegance 
beyond the modest aspirations 
of East European theoreticians. 
By now his published work 
extends over four decades and 
—setting aside the yearn spent in the 
United States and Britain — may be 
regarded as a rounded whole. Begin- 
ning as n composer and interpreter 
of modern music in Vienna and 
Frankfurt in the early 1920s, then 
moving to literary criticism and 
aesthetic theory later in the decade, 
he published his first major work, 
a study of Kierkegaard, in the cala- 
mitous year 1933, having himself just 
turned thirty. Aesthetics has 
remained at the core of his thinking, 
but the philosopher and the socio- 
logist .were given free rein in the 
years following his enforced 
departure from Germany in 1934, 
while his return fifteen years later 
inaugurated a new phase, culminat- 
ing last year in a major philosophical 
study. Negative Dlalektik. This, as 
it were, completes the circle, for 
Adorno's aim here is nothing less 


merits of a Wagner festival at Bay- 
reuth. His former pupils occupy uni- 
versity chairs and editorial positions. 
They are even beginning lo form 
something like a school. 


At this stago one is unavoidably 
confronted with the problem of try- 


made the point that their author 
11 approaches literature and even 
sociology . . . from a bins of internal 
structure and communicative energy 
whose model is, ultimately, that of 
music.- This bias allows him to 
regard language as merely one of 
several available codes of imparted 
meaning.” Behind this concern for 
the formal structure of linguistic 
expression there evidently lurks the 
notion that musical and literary 
composition have a common 
denominator in an underlying 
sensibility informing the distinc- 
tive style of any given period. 
This is the aesthetic of Proust, who 
in turn derived such notions from the 
symbolists, Adorno, Like Benjamin, 
before him, has felt the fascination 
of Proust's work, not least perhaps 
because it offered a field for interpre- 
tation drawing simultaneously upon 
Marxian and Freudian modes of 
thought. Rather more unexpectedly 
he has championed Valery — inter 
alia on the grounds that his affected 
coldness and indifference permits a 
deeper insight into the alienation 
imposed upon men in present-day 
society than. does the facile “ engage- 
ment " of writers who delude them- 
selves. about the real nature of 
contemporary life. (Cf. Nolen zur 
Literatur l, pp. 183-84.) 

The reproach of aestheticism Is 


ing to distil n coherent viewpoint indeed not one that Adorno could 


from a body of work so rich and 
variegated, yet at the same time so 


afford to ignore. One would imagine 
it to have been a sore point with him, 


heavily weighted on the side of for if anything has hampered the 


criticism. This applies even to acceptance ot ms wont it is me uis- 
Atlorno’s special domain, that of junction between bis emphatic corn- 
musical composition, since here, too, mitment to democracy and his m- 
he has after all made his mark as a ability to cast off a stylistic armature 
critic rather than as a practitioner, impenetrable to all but an elite of 
The layman can only register the readers. It is surely more than a per- 
astonishing expertise reflected In writ- aonal quirk that so determined and 
ing that ranges effortlessly over the clear-sighted a humanist should have 
past two centuries. Here is a writer chosen to express himself in a style 
apparently as much at home with the refined and formalized to the point 


acceptance of his work it is the dis- 


shades 


Beethoven or 


complete artificiality. 


Mahler symphony os with the intri- Appears to be some discordance 

j . - __ 


cacies of- twelve-tone composition or 
the recent history of jazz, 

A few impressions impose them- 
selves even upon the outsider; the 
central position occupied in Adorno's 
thinking by the musical tradition of 
Vienna, where fae received his train- 
ing; his relative lack of interest in 
work antedating that of Beethoven ; 
the resolute championship of Stthita- 


between the medium and the mes- 
sage: the former developed in res- 
ponse to the aesthetics oE symbolism, 
the latter inherited from Marx and 
Freud: radical thinkers brought up 
on the great nineteenth-century 
realists. 


Adorno has written on Goethe and 


logist .were given free rein in the berg, Berg, and Webern. His own Balzac, but in a manner more appro- 
years following his enforced standing as a theorist (his sociological ptfate to the discussion of Baudelaire 
departure from Germany in 1934, studies on the role of music in con- orVaWry. Oiriously, there is no such 
while his return fifteen years later temporary society are something discordance in his finely phrased essay 
inaugurated a new phase, culminat- else again) i& evidently a function oE Q n Eichendorff ( Nolen zur Liieratur 
ing last year in a major philosophical his ability to analyse the technical f), where for once the critic's idiosyn- 
study, Negative Dfalektik. This, as problems of composition. It Is (his C ra tic tone does not come between the 
aj were, completes the circle, for which give? lo his studies of Mahler, subject and the reader: perhaps be- 
Adorno's aim here is nothing less Stravinsky, or Schflnberg the solidity caiise .Elchendorff -(like Schumann, 
qian the restoration of. classical Ger- • lacking in criticism which treats art who set his lyric^ to music) 'stirred 
man philosophy in general, and merely as a social phenomenon, some deeply buried yearning for nat-* 
Hegelian tradition In particular, to But this being - said, . one is ural simplicity in his learned inter* 
. he regards as their rightful place left with the problem 4 . r of hav- preter. At his oegt Adorno's legendary 

in the philosophical canon, : jug to account for a sensibility ' erudlddh is ■ joined to a felicity of 


stylistic ipcculiari- phrasing- in which the psychologist 
ustc, joined tb ao may discern an echo of untroubled 


Hunvwupuiwii maun. mg to account tor a sensibility , erudition joined to a felicity of 

. attuned to the stylistic ipcculiari- phrasing- in which the psychologist 

• ties of atonal music, joined tb an may discern an echo of untroubled 

. ■’ A systematic account of the entire Wfnecturf disposition which invarir .days in a sunlit countryside before 
oeuvre, if it were practicable, would ahiy seeks tc > estnb ish to© preciaq 1914 {oharmingly evoked in Parva 

presumably disclose numerous Jinks fsufficance of new WorkJn lhe con- Attjhetlsa). At his worst, e.g., in his 

between the creative, (the critical, and lext of musical .Moiy. .This last of. study of Kierkegaard, the ostensible 
the niore strictly uhilosoDhicat con- • courfi 0 ha* been <tfae Hegelian contri- topiq disappears, behind a wearisome 
t£c deVetoimenrJf buliqm . Whatl makes; Adorno's work- display of dialectical fireworks. The 
*wit™SK intermediate zone is represented by 

bliciiv of roles— alwnvs wltli dWitws- of aesthetic and. historical concerns Is an epigrammatic manner plainly de- 
C aUimes L aSxSd ouise spontaneous unforced, -a rtf nsTt were ' rived from French models: extreme 

silled 1 to s relentless 

Thomas : - Mann's ' ' reflection!! -on been ■ preceded ‘.by the'-rteo-Marxists seatth Tor the 'font. fate. It is the re- 
Beethoven in chaoier VIII of Dofcfor 1930s, notably, by v Benjamin, verke v o{n popular styie^-but then 1 the 

.«bm by-tfc eaVly LUkdcsV business ■ pf criticism he*. neV< to 
U6h above' -dfi lL: writtata ouSSl ' h J? °P H ° *L of . Uie . lnte i!« c - ’ Germatiy, beeri a popular affair. 


tton abov&df ilhc writings .published .“JSPSS 2? ^ opI l°c ,i T 1 ® JF* • ue ™» B ^ DMn a popular affair. 

^A^mpdernist thpn-but, also; a 

bis own accdmuHshmehL SoTar as b^tegin^ .tq descfibe this .as a-con- 


^Cune of therb In 
include! one Cindei 
V mltAicaux, which 
jstudfes going badi 


ig of;, this 
tight, after 


!•]?•/') : .v • the ■ qfr|ioir,i /Aspeftig- is precisely' i^u ftbsence 1 of suih ! a/cri 

$er'Hegel0ipn PhilbkdpJiig., pluji .'L.tbri^n which* .mbkes 1 -; 1 • j 

adilMpnal lectures (onepf task difiHiqJt. ^ugfc; 

ered at the Sorbohue.). .Bhigrlfftf.. said tb.be a hjori' 

Neun kriilsche MurfeWe .-(Suhrkarrtp.- expression C^Qn' t 


amtnupid^qon- 


totality whose nkvliaiii.siii could be 
discovered by the exercise of reason. 

They were doubly u test for Cen- 
tral European intellectuals exposed to 
the torrent of unreason let loose by 
the Third Reich. The catastrophe suf- 
fered by the entire Gcniuiii Left, 
communist and non-coniiiHinisi alike, 
extended from their lives to their be- 
liefs, for in iuidiiiun to having their 
careers shattered, men of Adorno's 
generation experienced the collapse 
of the confident humanism that had 
sustained them in curlier days. In 
these circumstance* (he defence of the 
rationalist position at its most uncom- 
promising— in the line leading from 
Kant via Hegel to Marx— had the 
significance of a moral as well as an 
intellectual affirmation. Face to face 
with the IValfniigiMuic/it in Germany 
— a gathering of demonic spirits 
from which [nationalists like Heid- 
egger sought to extract what they 
could for the promotion of their own 
private contribution to the general 
madness — these opponents had to 
stand fust and Adorno at any rale did. 


It is less easy to pinpoint the pre- 
cise connexion between the defence 
of rationalism and (he commitment to 
r Hegelianized form of Marxism. 
There was'after all an alternative: 
the radical empiricism of the Vienna 
Circle, most of whose surviving mem- 
bers in those years likewise had to 
seek refuge abroad when the German 
cloaca spilled over into Hitler’s native 
Austria, One could even (those were 
the years before Professor Popper's 
conversion to liberalism) be an 
empiricist in philosophy and a social- 
ist in politics. To those familiar with 
the sociology of Knrl Mannheim this 
was a possible option. It was, how- 
ever, an option precluded by the basic 
orientation of the Frankfurt group 
whose understanding of Marxism, 
while significantly different from the 
Soviet variety, retained the traditional 
link with Hegel. During the early 
1930s the Zeitsduift file Sozialfor- 
schttng carried so many critical 
notices of empiricist and positivist 
literature as to give the impression 
that its editors saw themselves con- 
ducting a war on two fronts; against 
the prevailing irrationalism of the 
Third Reich, and against the empiri- 
cism traditionally dominant in the 
Anglo-American world. With the 
decision to move to the United 
States, this orientation under- 
went a chnngo, possibly because 
closer acquaintance with the 
America of Roosevelt nnd Dewey 
suggested a different view of the situ- 
ation. Yet the theoretical position 
staked out in Adorno’s critique of 
Husserl in the mid- 1 930s was re- 
afflrmed'when twenty yours later he 
finally published ZnrMetMiik nnd 
(a year later) his Aspekte der Hegel- 
schen Philosophie. The dialectician 
has to combat on two fronts; against 
the traditional ontology whose rc« 
1 ylval had finally issued in Heidegger's 
irrationalism, nnd against the empiri- 
cist narrowness which confuses philo- 
sophy with scientism, thereby re- 
nouncing the critical /unction of the 
Intellect. 


Speculative metaphysics conceals 
its empfiness behind ppnipoiis taut- 
ologies _ (Being = Nothing), while 
empiricism contents itself whh .the 
registration of surface phenomena 
which It mistakes foi; thq. whole of 
reality* Dialectics does neither. . 'It 
employs' the Hegelian method 
beyond and against Hege|'s own 

S /Stemi thus laying 1 bare the cohlra- 
iction inherent in the >tlepigt to 
inflate an individual 'donsciutishess 
(that ; ■ -of 1 the • phlldsdpher) to . the 
,dlmqd^b;ft 5 .of the unjvprtej "...But -It 
dries ,not for.; this /reasbn-}aripuhde 
' the i task of uhdersjta^Ing 'thq ^orW. 
■There l$v ’4 . logic s ,W$ufch - pervades 
’ reality and-a method proper to! its 
portray^;-. ’.The subjeqt-mattei: pf tills 
analysis is not 4 substance ‘underlying 
Its own appearances, but the ooherete 
' totality . known aa history.' 1 ! - 
.The exposition pf this therae takes 
tip; the bplk- of Adorino’s latest and ; 
; ipost. ambitious work, .the ,400-page 
■ tract .benrlqg the 1 title *Hegfiitye tfloe 

i tiie earner;, writing^ ?aVcpme J ; to- Eriii* 
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mg subject. In con^^H 
perversion. Adom 0 oms 
materialist" dialed * f 
here is npnher an onlologbfr 
acy ol spirit over math. r 5? ^ 
cal primacy of the relW»; 0r ® 
dual mind. Tliis last con?Se 
also serves to “ place ”thp ■ 
ist heresy. At the samidmS? 1 
will have nothing to do whhffi 
cal materialism in the 
meaning of the lerm. vffiS 
miimst doctrine describes J? 
union of theory and practice ha?. 
Ins view become a particular 3 ■ 
of practice to which theory hr! 
ordmatcit. Tins practice per^S 
a repressive social order -p? 
sophy, which at one tW 
outdated survives because thK 
moment for its realization haK 
nmscil. 1 Radical criticism acS 
ing y -sets itself the task of 2 
philosophy from the J 
imposed upon it by all the oZ 
doxies of our nge, and of past aw 

tOO. * ’ ; 

Alrendy with Pinto tfae dialectic 
injendej as a means of yielding m* ‘ 
thing posinve by way of negative think- 
m £ • later Hus was pregnantly descdbcJ 
as the Ne gallon of the Ntgatloa H\ 
book intends to free the dialectic 
such affirmative purpose, without lidd- 
ing anything in the realm ol cow*, 
ness. The development of ib jun- 
doxical title is among its a Inn. 


The argument that this rerivalot 
a purely theoretical mode of thought 
represents a retreat from Mara io the, 
pre-Marxists is rebutted (page U4)oj, 
the grounds that it is not thecTiti) 
fault if theory and practice hr. 
fallen apart. The communist emit- 
prise having terminated la the efto 
tive subordination of critical think- 
ing to a despotic authority, phfr 
sophy is obliged to recover the aut3*> 
nomy it had momentarily sacrificed h 
the " union of theory and practice'., 
There can indeed be no return a 
metaphysics, but the critique of r«5j 
must nonetheless appeal lo tueis- 
political standards of judgnm* 
Its ultimate criterion is n® 
kind itself— the life ol tj 
and the immorality of a society ma 
denies them the elementary m»i 
nnd freedoms they need. • 

Whatever may be thought of to; 
solution, the boldness of uw <*'*■; 
prise commands respect. Can®-'.; 
-it must be added, compels tlw ow ' 
vation that even In this, his 
magnum. Adorno does not pn«wi 
systematic exposition 01 : his 
but something less formal : a Imh 
nnd brilliant polemical ti 8 ^ 1 
also a profession de fol " 1{: ! 

ment does not, property spes^g:, 
unfold. It is huried at the i 
an unbroken sequence of s« , 
nflirmations whose precise . i 
lucid phrasing does not 
gotlier make up for the 8 ^ 
of a dlscarnible logical. . 
ton. In short, what we ! IJ* 

an essay, not a treatise, 
over, couched in pt 
personal idiom— itself aa 
auarautee against pseudojggf. 
but also, ains, against 
tivenes,. But tben w.b.v^; 
Adorno’s authority that 
such considerations is pasjr 1 
titloners have failed us. 
tidn has not feally change ® 

The task once more b w > ;i 
aland it. ... . « ’. i 

If this is Adorno’s ^ WJJ3 1 
on the dontemjwi^ry J 
Europe (and ’ he rs 
concerned- with oJ«r r «j” ^ 
world),: -the concluslpj 
that he has lnd^ 
thing, like the^. c C‘^ a nLbtlcd^ 
the Young Hegelians, yo ^ji 
would roply '?■ f 


author rai^iri&frpjm;R'rdreM vjnai prqblenisi ’ 
Icrjir,ol;)^u^m Uniyersjiy^ldi-^v; ^;i v reVfdWef 
Pierre Botilcz. ' There, Is'iard|y,;an 




■ various ^yatrimatizatiotitl dnder- 
;taked'by v Gbrftiaii thihkertsinceKa'rtt, 

. what remains tWlien this - process 1 of 
mttq-d^ructiotr h'a^be'en completed 
iS^tlw dlalectie&I’bielhod itself. This, 
^hqwff. tO; have surylyed ,'Hegor$. 
i.buyt utopia ni aliei'npi men-, 

Arijrjpasa '-ui^ n^atbrlal,^ wptja ' Within : 


paraUel; devetopipcm - 
neo-Marxist reyjSloni^^ ^ jJ 

Europo; In 
vfitb the ' 

. Adorno h fV e optcd^r^n 3(0( jj 

andvcomplwnentary 

same problem, to • ..ienobdiljf^ 

UneUelio 

the Willed 

pride of the ptb e t . j 
age when .for, ■ 1 ■ W J pricOg: 
“ uhlotv 'qf ,:\ he & B i!riler* WB 
seemed possible, ;., ^rpjsb P^ 
■different way.* J. q 

»h- critical SP‘r ‘ '^le'of.W 
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POEMS by Gunter Grass 


■ . ■ f 

■ ■■ ' 

; ; f f’ : - f : -; 1 :il 

'* i. ; i ;• 

• -i, •«' 

" V'..' Mi’ I: :! 

. .|n.;-y • : 


Prong Beauty 

r 8 quiet, 

that is, tho traffic suiiic m iiy off, its teeth slin k into itself, 
pleases me, 
tnd this In m it cutlet, 

though cnlil hy now und gmtAy, 
taflten good, 
life, 

I mean the period from ycsirnluy to Monday ninruing, in fun again: 
I Uugh at tho dish of pnrunipH, 
our gninen-pig piukly remiiida me, 
cheerful uoss threittena to tlnod my luhlo, 
ud an idea, 

an idea of aorta, 

riscB without yeast; 
aud I'm lmppy 

because it is wrong and beautiful. 


Taking Breath 


B uy sonp mid apples. 
Scnnulis — I've descr 1 


JOScngulis — I've dcseriliod them before. 
These are smaller. 

Ice scum on the canals curls up. 

Who chucked sleet 

at the girls: .too greasy food ? 

They say tlmt lb© queen 
Biiliaidizcn bicycles. 

And one of the tulips is culled Merry Widow, 
It’s eoino to tills, 

. That when you stroke it the bulb 
Says yes b» the end. 

All day long I laugh to myself. . 

T hat’s allowed here: 

1 laughing to oucHolf and tqhliig breath. 


• March 

.[ ■ k gain thoy’ro mixing conoroto now. 

. r Ac tom nraty nrmntuvca tholast 

ratftU inhibition thaws, apnro pnria 1 

j stand nt altoulion, Gt for usoi !- • • • •••■ 

... 1 . ComA on. Adupt. Coino on. Adapt; 1 

1 r t . When my groat fury tivistod the horizon, 

. when I refused to swallow garbage, 

. whou with riiy lilllo pointed verbs 
; • I slit the tyios, — why arc you. parking here ? — 

• ‘ , . ..wImmi through q liair siov© I made, tho pudding squelch 

. . i , .. jniid gRvo It proof of its pink opposite, 

• ■ whim I onugot shadows and, remunerated, 

was taxed for-lt t profession : Bliadow-oalcher, 

: yj «. hoavomvaru I drove my noils 

. : i ^ ^ T^^prigH nesvly pointed garden Seats, 

' WhimT took paper Bciibblcd foil of hqto, 

: - ; folded it luto boats aud launched them, 

: \ when love chucked me a' bone, pud'then '. 

L >■ W;tonfeuo devised n reliah for its taste, 

•/: i; •■./■. ,, ^hen I djjeldod.to'ciire shingles svith 4 ©pell 
;• ’ i; 1, -yipi^q.BYcu ifiptumesconco gives three; grammes of pleasure, 
"■;v i'* , iS .j;'^^H r B .o^-rbn. a ; drlzsdy day— I;ticked tbe bronze. 

• threslieldB, observed St. .Fanny’s Day, 

’ r '^‘m iny teii fihgerfl euddenly wore In nit ^ 

- v ;r ! Atfy ^jd.serypd edoli knot-hole in thntirow’of shacks,, 
same overi srith little tills and pushes 


New Mysticism 

or: A Utila surrey of the uloptnu comJiu'oiis njlcr tho temporarily 
ultimate cultural revolution 

W hen our questionnaires tended to fihow gaps 

aud the established powers, puzzled, sensed a rapprochement, 
all the systems begun to be merged until telepathy. 

While Bcepties still stood aloof, • 

national tallies were shilled and laid, 

spirits invoked, then fed 

on Hegel and other mystics, 

until there were kuocks and legible answers. 

At that assembly of spi ritualist Leninists at Lonrdea 

whose working parties dealt with progressive Tibet 

and the achievements of Torcsa of KonnersrcuUi 

with tho aid of tho Schrenk-Notzing method, 

tho spokesmen for oulightcuod decadence were called to order: 

Henceforth Whitsun always foil on the first of May. 

In tho following yenr, 

during the telepathic Fnsftiou Week, 

' Zen pioneers, 

guided by tho four-dimension al Socialist Jesuits 
and followed by Indian cows 

as well as tho grcRt sensitives of astral Hindu Corporations 
transported Lenin's wax corpse by stages to Rome. 

When, in accordance with paladiuian ii^stuiiOti.pft^ . 

• (Elisa pin Pnlndiho, lioru 1054 in Naples, 

medium and fore-runner of tho Now Mysticism), 

on the windy Isle of Jutland 

a yellow-haired medium had been found 

■ho was proclaimed heroine of socialist mysticism 

and shortly after that tragic motor accident, — 

scattered social domoernts 

and mnrxist revisionists 

later confessed to the coup, — 

she was canonized. 

Tho counter-revolutionaries 

concentrated iu Texas ami Outer Mongolia 1 

for the purpoBO of ro-cducation at tho desks of protective camps 

now diminished 

from session to session. 

Our plenary circle ot diali’cticul psychokinesis meets oonstnatly. 
For still tho saint answers questions. '■ 

Around one table tho world sits aud takes fa or advioe. 

She, the irrational, diBnnus us, 

she, the telekinetic, helps us to fulfil the norm, 

she, tho occult, feeds and administers us, 

only she, tho partisan and iufullibla, 

site, tho lilosscd aud sorrowful, 

she, tho charmingly sensitive, 

fills iu our questionnaires, 

gives names to onr streets, 

cleanses us thoroughly, , 

dolivora us from dounts, .. v . . • 

takes away oiir headachy. ... 

From now on wo ncod no longer think, 

only obey. .•••; 7,. , .. • .* 

t j 'and decode her kpocking signals. 


Michael Hamburger 


■’f^tWPliat^'ou'eqr. arid hogged foi^ morcy, wheedling i 
■U - 1 * IjioV nu gold pro, too tight !— . 
sr vhs >i- only hoadstands yielded phrases .still : • 

eU, doar. I love you, doftr. — 

*' ' we?b unbuttoned '. • '■ 

it apd, moth-proofed, put uVny, 
tho greenhouse puked, — “ 

Wing;{pto March, — . .. 

.eprpfqheB fish' and louk :• • . 

^ditob'Bptinghroke, ou.tr • ; . . ■; , 

nbSv: Get'iimlrcRACd. sirl. Oiitek- 


Don't Tfirn; Round . 

• ' : . . • ■ ■ • -.1 . 

D on't, go. into tho wood, . 
ia thp wo od is the Wood . 

- \Pboevbr walks in the wood,. , 
looks for. trees, . ■ . 

wifi not be looked for later in tho wood. 

Havo no foar, V . 

fear amoUs oF feaf. ■ 

Whoever smells of fcar . , ’j 
j Will be smelled out . . : : . : 

by htyfoe^ who anjidl Uke herooB., 

• " j’.;-' t\ J, 1 

Dbrfl drink irom tho sep,’; 
the son thqlcfi of ibora f^n.' . 
j Whoever prinks from tije sea : . ’ .’ 

; heucofortlj feeld. ’• ■; J 
n tliirsl only for qccahs; 

Don't build n home, r . 

ot yoa’Il be at home. 

Wboover is at homo 
waits for 

late callers and opens the door. 

Doo’t write a. letter, 

letters that vex ni end Up in Texas. , 

> Whoever wltes the letter - 
. i lends hia hnine : • •• •• ; . . 1 

;■ to the posthumous paper gaino. 
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Education 


^sseurreuts VII 


LEARNING AND TEACHING TO TEACH AND LEARN 

W. F. Cunnixi , R. L. DliBUS, awl W. R. Nrm>:rr (editors) ; Readings in the Foundations of Ed mat inn. 398pp. Rmitlcdge and Key an Paul. £2 2s. 

The Graduate Study of Education. Report of the Harvard Committee. Foreword by Theodore R. Sizer. 125pp. Harvard University Press. London : Oxford Unlverslt 

tess. ^ 


SCIENCE VERSUS LITERATURE 


’[he study of education in England 
and America is often at oi near the 
bail on i of the academic pecking 
order. Remiinitv in the Fuundu- 
tiau\ of Ed n rut ion i-. a col lec- 
tion of essays, sometimes in trnnsla- 
lion and yen orally extracted 
[rum longer works, brought to- 
yelhei in order to introduce intending 
teachers and other -.tuJeuts ol 
education to the study of education. 
It begin* inevt.iblv with Plato and 
Robert M. Hutchins on education as 
(he cultivation of the intellect ; it con- 
fimics inevitably v.iiJi short excerpts 
from Roibscau. John Deivey, and 
othci m iscel lan cous education- 

ists. Any notion that there is 
a collection of serious, intel- 
lectual disciplines — sociology, 
psychology, history, economics, poli- 
tics— which can be brought to bear 
upon the range of complex problems 
which arise in education, is hidden 
from the reader. Indeed, the nature 
of the excerpt* suggests that the 
reader envisaged is a sent i-lite rule 
girl, picking her way with the aid of 
un elementary dictionary through 
these pre-processed introductions 
to the nature of intelligent 
thought. Have Professor Con- 
nell and his colleagues any idea 
what an intending teacher should 
know, other than wiial bus, over the 
lust forty or fifty years, formed the 
background of teacher training 
courses ? In other words, this book 
represents the quintessence of educa- 
tional courses as they have been 
known in the Western World, and 
particularly in England and the 
United Slates, over the past few 
decades. 

These problems are fully faced in 
the Report of Lhe Harvard Committee 
on the Graduate Study of Education. 


Hr o.i illy, their approach is this: 
the graduate study of education in 
the Untied States, nnd to a lesser 
extent, in the United Kingdom, is 
trying to tin three, things. First to 
conduct what might be called “pure 
research " into the disciplines Lhut 
underlie education nnd (he problems 
that present themselves to those dis- 
ciplines. Thus, for example, the way 
in whiefi children learn or lhe way 
in which children jserceivc the world, 
arc problems for psychologists of 
various kinds. The relationship 
between educational attainment and 
social class is a problem for socio- 
logists. The development of the edu- 
cational system and the influences 
which have been brought to bear 
on it and the influences which it in 
turn has brought to benr on society 
are problems for historians. Secondly, 
there is applied research ”, which 
is the use of the resources of univer- 
sities to develop educational tech- 
nology, such ns television, new 
methods of leaching, new forms of 
books and new community pro- 
grammes in education. Thirdly, tncre 
is the traditional role (which inciden- 
tally provides the greater part of 
the finance): the training of intend- 
ing teachers to work In the schools. 

One immediate idea which the 
Report considers is that since educa- 
tion is an area of Study, and not q dis- 
cipline, die best course of action might 
well be to breuk it up into its various 
scholnrly and research disciplines. 
These could then be returned to the 
arts and sciences departments with 
which they arc naturally aflllialed. 

According to the Report the advan- 
tage of this policy would be mainly 
administrative, in (hat it would save 
academic overheads; but surely the 
overwhelming advantage would be 
that the study of educational ques- 
tions would no longer be left to a 


scctind rank academic group, who arc 
perceived by their colleague.* in other 
departments in be of a lower 
order of ability - whether or 
not that ability actually is of u luwei 
order. The argument against this 
Idcclarcd in the Report! i.s that it 
would make Jess possible lhe mean- 
ingful con fronta lion be l ween people 
iu different academic specialities and 
the teacher (miners, and also that it 
would remove from the university the 
responsibility for teacher training, 
since . . . “ to abolish the school would 
effectively remove the University 
from engagement with the ptofession 
as well as from any serious enterprise 
of professional training." Surely, 
what the Report is saying in carefully 
guarded words is that other depart- 
ments would not like to take on the 
job of studying education : " It is, 
in our opinion, fantastic to imagine 
that abolition of (he school would dif- 
fuse educational interest throughout 
the University." Since it has not been 
tried, it is very difficult to accept this 
statement. 

A second possibility would be to 
set up a high-level research institute 
devoted to the study of education, 
leaving the tasks of professional 
training to other people, possibly the 
schools themselves. The Committee 
half accept this case, but they strongly 
urge that the concern of the school 
of education for the professional 
training of teachers is at the heart 
of its existence. Here again, it is 
doubtful whether or not they are 
rationalizing an existing practice 
rather than providing cogent argu- 
ments for its continuation: “The 
University’s research capability is 
thus, in our view, not dissipated, but 
strengthened, by its intimate con- 
nexion .with leaching.” This quo- 
tation may very well be answered by 
asking a further question: Where 


is (he evidence of the university’s to elevate mere vocal I* i- 
research capability being used in edu* different order. tJ nai| ™toi 
cation V .Surely, there k hardly any driven back to the tin«^ 8U,1 ? 8lu • 
evidence at all. In Itriiain. most of such a thing as a 
Hie pathli ruling research, tor example lion ? Is there such a ih- ** 
in the sociology of education, has “ educator “—as distinct f 1 i Jl|t 
been conducted by sclio l;ir. whi* arc d,er, w 


now outside ilcpai linen Is of cducu- politician ? The 

t,on - clc;ir though not, perhaps, Xl! 

'I here is. perhaps, a more cogent *or Untie of Chicago claims S 


argument advanced in the report: dust jacket, " blessedly concise 
that the research would become un- We are. in effect, here rejeciina ik 
duly academic and less and leas con- j« n «f a special science of cduclnon m 
eerned with what goes on in the basis for in lewnfron. Such s notion k 
schools. To an extent this is beside |,a ™*> n . been looked to as the 
the point, since a great deal of the l ic -I i i!n n d f n /. s tlJ s for xMn| 

mcaiyh k necessarily academic, ycl ,|.c m wljrf feVStJg 
there is some validity hi the argument, schools. Such hopes fnr V^L a 
One recurring problem of modern ftlucuiinn seem to u* to rest mcJ 
society is (hat knowledge is perpelu- w* n d. . . . A science is counted fo* 
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LENIN: THE MAN, THE 
THEORIST, THE LEADER 

A Reappraisal 

Wted by LEONARD SCHAmb .” 
and ' peter reddaway 
T welve authoritative -studies of the main 
• aspects of Lenin’s personality and of his role 
as a political leader and thinker. Contributors 
.are : Leonard Schapiro, Victor Franfcj Peter 
Reddaway, George Katkov, J. C. Rees, Bohdan 
^ociurkiw, J. L. H. Keep, John Erickson, 
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A Report on Mao's Revolution 
: HANS GRANQVISt 
TransttUed by EjR.IK J. FRHS . 

A leading ' Swedish newspaper and radio 
correspcnqentj based in Hong Kong, presents 
a steady and detailed view of the turbulent 
events of recent months against the back- 
ground of China's history since 1949. 351 
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JEAN KRANCb • 


society is (hat knowledge Is perpelu- sai, d._. . . A science is counted hjJ 
ally acadcmici/.cd and made remote peculiar idcus. Lnstmmenii, uri pro*' 
from (he thing that it purports to Jj 1 ’™.' 1 •' moM . imporianfly, hjiu&i 

study. Ycl any balanced examination iVT2!23h 
of what goes on in schools of educa- bc s J, educational phen^K 
lion must surely hnd that this kind of studied in u scientific manner E 
academicizing occurs at present and current attempts to stud)- educiiw 
may well be preferable to its alterna- scientifically proceed from a nidtwiiti' 
live— a vulgar kind of Philistinism. °f directions, and utilize a multirikfcr 
Surely one of the major facts about of concepts, procedures, and mi 
contemporary institutions for train- , s * ■?* un I*kely in the eitretu tku 

ing teachers is that they have sue- iSrUn! “J 
ceeded in changing the atmosphere of Euuaffv in 
lhe primary schools bul lhat despile ci , rl ier group of rtilL.LtavS 
Ihis important achievement their Committee reject, lhe ids of 
standing, both in 1 elation to other attempt to provide an interdwi 
uui versa y departments and to sixth Unary conglomerate of irinpenil 
form teachers, is relatively low, for educational content”. The 
the good reason that their intellectual advocates, then, in somewhat 3ft, 
work ts not adequate and that it is i„g anc l clanking prose, that i&n 
academic in the pejorative sense, school should continue with remrt 
The plan of an Education School, or Rn *J w j lh practical work. It waoiiit 
department, at Harvard is in some more into the UDiwi/ 

degree a logical development for the rcsear cb structure; and (o' move » 
place of such a department in Eng- Poetical work to concern witb"ik- 
land: Harvard is twenty ycurs on, so profession and its subgroups thre^ 
to speak. It docs not train ninny our, training programs and iff J 
teachers for elementary schools : it VV0I * C l,u .d t0 schools, cluncs. ^ 
concentrates on the masters and doc- communities through field asvxi. 
to rates lhat lend to administrative ... 1 

positions in education, and to teach- ^° ov ! e . lhc committee ff-nj 
ing and research jobs for profes- } ls wor ^ 10 .{j* ,? cncer 'l^ SLj 
sional “educators "-that is. those long- erm. with the need to 

people who are employed to teach soc,el .y Wltl1 
" education ” as a subject. Increas- RJJJ 1 J JTm it' 
mgly, too, research of various types °”. ^ oc! JjJ.* J 

has come to be associated with the ' F°I? aritt . lon , ut 
School. Underlying all this is a series nv, C ! ,C ? 

of programmes for training graduate JWj? . . 10 
teachers, and refresher courses for ^ IftjL,* 'm tsf 

teachers already at work. "Undcrly- or ®. an zct in . . areas im V?,hrtii 
j ng ” is a word chosen wi l h ca re. si nee ?. n ^ 1 • H , S : n «* ^S^charaeWs? 

it is a major source of finutico Cor the d^cmlmary i^dja 1 . 

department, as well us the historical. Ih 5? ll app ,J; d .. ‘ mb 

reason for its existence. The origin . When these areas ® 
of the Harvard School lay in a desire Inc ^ carefully, however, 11 a i . 
oC • President Eliot to ’ rqiso ; the *ee them as n mere mupa* 
standards of the. high schools of the existing staff. W 
Unit sent pupils to Harvard; have u “ phdoiophjnlslfjw ; » 

he sought to avoid " nor- . human j ties area '-we very^p 

mat-school pedagogy "(or in England- own tale— aw -P.^_| 

the training college approach), by and teacher IraipiqfcM^J^j 
appointing a Professor of Education, aomnbly) still bo the t«uai 
Paul Hnnns. w.hn*<» i-rtnr'Arna. u rt*rn heated. r rhis may, W • U, . T_2 


Mechanics: and Dpveloptnent of " ’i wu-'n ' V.--^ : - • ■ 

VdtiomTR^resentdHQti- Abroad ' . . ■!; creative artist is more:.. 

■: m,: : : :mSP&&SStS!STJtsr, 

own e^p.enepcea ■ . soaa! mission. . Thp author studies the social • 
: ; ;■ : frora » 888 % 


Paul Hanus, whose concerns- were , heated This . mw, ^ 
with what would .be called in this harsh Judgment. Thewww : ^ 

country (he grammar schqol cutricu- (corresponding to our "g. 
lum, and the rest of the School deve- courses for graduates} w* 
loped, from this origin’. Its inter- n summer's internship ^ 

est in the elemer»farv' nnrt bloh hv a MW ®OUW. ■... 


; ;• ppugtss.fiqsk guitj^uu'- : . , -uc. ■ - , ' :r ' 

how to cpn -:ai»i et^ba&sy 1 »'> i mate 1 f hig!dy ' THE PRIVATE SEA : LSD AND 

l •;eotecM(tting l ^ ■V-. v'rH® ;;8EARCH'':-.f:DR GOD 

k« 1 iTrpAnv* A-urnbtA r.: •/. 


ILLITERACY; A WORtO 
PROBLEM ‘V; 
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drench UNI VERSI iv de-part- 
VtfdK keep an official list of 
P (he social and human sciences 
Lized as being taught, and arc 

! dieted to awarding degrees in 
subjects; It is possible to 
fine g doctor of aesthetics, psy- 
35 or sociology, but not of 
ffi, semantics or victimology. 

: Efti the institution which directly 
Lmines the nature of human 
idge, by imposing its own 
jjjs of division and classiticulion 
in exactly the same way as a 
Luce, with its "compulsory 
2n*"(and not only its exclu- 


fml obliges us to think in a cer- 
aia way. In other words, science 
Ait word will henceforth be taken 
U 10 mean the social and human 
(ritaees « a whole) is defined nut 
his content ( oflen d'-detcrmlned 
tod labile), nor by its method (this 
min from science to science : what 
fa historical science and experi- 
, atnial psychology have in com- 
ma?), not by its ethic (science is 
lot alone in being serious-minded 
ud rigorous), nor by its mode of 
cmanuitoiion (science is printed in 
hols, like everything else), but 
limply by its status, that is its detcr- 
aioalion by society; the -subject- 
maUer of science is everything that 
Mciely deems worthy of being 
handed on. In short, science is what 
Imghi 

lhniure has all the secondary 
i diLlerisika of science, that is all 
; frie attributes which do not define 
i to contents are exactly the same 
u those of science ; (here is certainly 
Mi single scientific topic that has 
fai been dealt with at some point in 
it world’s literature. The world of 
Itinerary work is a total one, in 
rtid all knowledge, social, psycho- 
logical or historical has a place, with 
Je neuill that for us literature has 
In greet cosmogonic unity which 
k ancient Greeks enjoyed but 


which wc arc denied today by the 
fragmented slate of our science*. 
Moreover, like science, literature lias 
its methods: it has its programmes of 
research, which vary from school 
to school and age to age (again like 
those of science), its rules of investi- 
gation and sometimes even preten- 
sions to experiment, l ike science, 
literature also has its ethic, a certain 
way of extracting the rules govern- 
ing its practice from the view it takes 
of its own nature and, consequently, 
of submitting its projects to a certain 
sense of the absolute. 


There is one last feature which not 
only unites science and literature but 
also divides them more sureJy than 
any other of their differences: they 
are both discursive (the ancient idea 
of the logos expressed this very well). 
But science and literature do not 
assume or. if one prefers, profess the 
language which constitutes both of 
them in the same way. As far as 
science is concerned language is 
simply an instrument, which it profits 
it to make as transparent and neutral 
as possible ; it is subordinate to the 
matter of science (workings, hypo- 
theses, results) which, so it is said, 
exists outside language and precedes 
it. On the one hand and first there 
fs the content of the scientific mes- 
sage, which is everything, on the 
other hand Rnd next, the verbal form 
responsible for expressing that con- 
tent, which is nothing. It is no coin- 
cidence that, from the sixteenth 
century onwards, the corporate 
blossoming of empiricism, rational- 
ism and an evidential religion (with 
the Reformation), that is of the 
scientific spirit in the widest sense of 
the term, should have been accom- 
panied by a regression in the auto- 
nomy of language, henceforth rele- 
gated to the rank of instrument or 
" fino style ”, whereas in the Middle 


By Roland Barthes 

Ages human culture had shared out 
the .sclTl-ls of speech and nature 
almost equally, under the headings 
of the Seven Liberal Arts. 

For literature on the other hand, 
or at any rate that literature which 
has freed itself from classicism and 
humanism, language can no longer 
be the convenient instrument or the 
superfluous backcloth of a social, 
emotional or poetic “ reality " which 
pre-exists it, and which it is lan- 
guage’s subsidiary responsibility to 
express, by means of submitting it- 
self to a number of stylistic rules. 
Language is literature's Being, its 
very world ; the whole of literature is 
contained in the act of writing, and 
no longer in those of " thinking ”, 
“portraying", “telling" or "feel- 
ing”. Technically, as Roman 
Jakobson has defined it, the " poetic” 
(i.e., the literary) refers to that type 
of message which lakes as its object 
not its content but its own form. 
Ethically, it is only by its passage 
through language that literature can 
continue to shake loose the essential 
ooncepts of our culture, one of the 
chief among which is the “ real ”. 
Politically, it is by professing and 
illustrating that no language is inno- 
cent, by practising what might be 
called “ integral language ”, that 
literature is revolutionary. Thus to- 
day literature finds itself bearing un- 
aided the entire responsibility for 
language, for although science has a 
certain need of language it is not, like 
literature, in language. ' The one is 
taught, that is expressed and exhi- 
bited, the other is fulfilled rather 
than transmitted (only its history 
being taught). Science is spoken, 
literature written, the one is led by 
the voice, the other follows the 
hand; they do not both have the 
same physical body and bence the 
same desire behind them. 

Since it turns essentially on a cer- 


tain way of taking language, conjured 
away into thin air in one case and 
assumed in the other, the opposition 
between science and literature is of 
particular importance for structura- 
lism. Agreed that this word, most 
often imposed from outside, is today 
applied to projects thiil are very 
diverse, sometimes divergent and 
sometimes even antagonistic, and no 
one can arrogate the right to speak in 
its name. The present writer does 
not claim to be doing so. but retains 
contemporary “ structuralism ’’ only 
in its most specialized and conse- 
quently most relevant version, using 
it to mean a certain mode of analysts 
of cultural artefacts, insofar as this 
mode originates in the methods of 
contemporary linguistics. This is to 
■say that structuralism, itself developed 
from a linguistic model, finds in litera- 
ture, which is the work of language, 
an object that has much more than 
an affinity with it ; the two are homo- 
geneous. Their coincidence docs not 
exclude a certain confusion or even 
cleavage, according to whether struc- 
turalism sets out to maintain a scien- 
tific distance between Itself and its 
object or whether, on the other hand, 
it agrees to compromise and abandon 
the analysis of which it is the bearer 
in that infinitude of language that 
today passes through literature ; in 
short, whether it elects to be science 

or writing. . 

• * * 

As a science, structuralism can be 
said to “find itself" at each level of 
the literary work. First, at the level 
of the content or, to be more exact, 
of the form of the content, since il 
seeks to establish the M language ” of 
the stories that are told, their articu- 
lation, their units Hild the logic 
which links these together ; in short, 
the general mythology In which each 
literary work shares. Secondly, at 
the level of the forms of discourse. 


By virtue of its method . sir net 11 ralistn 
gives special attention to classifica- 
tion, hierarchies and arrangement* ; 
its essential object is the taxinomy 
or distributive model which every 
human creation, be it institution or 
book, inevitably establishes, since 
there can be no culture without clari- 
fication. Now the discourse, or the 
complex of word*, superior to the 
phrase, has its own forms of organi- 
zation ; it too is a classification and 
a classification which signifies, in 
this respect structuralism has an 
august forbear whose historical role 
has generally been underestimated or 
discredited for ideological reasons — 
Rhetoric, that impressive attempt by 
a whole culture to analyse and clas- 
sify lhe forms of speech, and to make 
the world of language intelligible. 
And, finally, nt the levefl of 
the words. The phmse does not 
only have a literal or indicative 
sense, it is crammed with addi- 
tional meanings. The literary 
word is at once a cultural 
reference, a rhetorical model, a 
deliberately ambiguous utterance and 
a simple indicative unit ; it has three 
dimensions, within which lies the field 
of structural analysis, whose aims 
are much wider than those of the old 
stylistics, based as they were on an 
erroneous idea of ’* expressivity ”. At 
every level, therefore, be it (hat of the 
fttgumtiiit, the discourse or the words, 
the literary work offers structuralism' 
the picture of a structure perfectly 
homological (present-day research is 
tending to prove this) with that of 
language itself. Structuralism has 
emerged from linguistics and in 
literature it finds an object which has 
itself emerged from language. We 
can understand then why structural- 
ism should want to found a science 
of literature or, to be more exact, a 
. linguistics of discourse, whose objtvi 
is the “ language ’’ of literary forms. 
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grasped on many levels. This aim is excludes himself because of his con- 
a comparatively new one, since up ccrn for objectivity, What is ex- 
until now literature^ has only been eluded, however, is always only the 
approached " scientifically ” in a very “ person ”, psychological, emotional, 
marginal way. through the history of or biographical, certainly not the sub- 
literary works their authors, the jccl. It could be said moreover that 
schools they belong Lo. or the texts l h is subject is heavy wiih the specta- 
themselves (philology). cular exclusion it has inmosed on ifs 


Wi Ilium Manchester : 
Der Tod dcs Praskienten 
(Death of a President) 
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Harrison E. Salisbury: 
Hi liter den leir.d lichen 
Linien 

(Hanoi —Behind the 
' Lines) 


Mario Szenessy: 
Verwundlungskunste 

(Novel) 


Paul Sehalluck : 
Don Quichotte in Kola 
( Novel) 


Samuel Joseph Agnon : 
Bine einfaehe Geschiciite 
(Novel) 


But although ii may be a new aim 
it is not a satisfactory, or at least not 
a sufficient one. It dues nothing lo 
solve the dilemma we spoke or at 
the beginning and which is suggested 
allegorically by (he opposition be- 
tween science and literature, insofar 
as the Inner assumes its language 
under the name of writing, whereas 
the former evades it, by (pretending 
to believe that (his Language is merely 
instrumental, in short, structuralism 
will be just one more “ science “ 
(several are bom each century, some 
of them only ephemera!) if it does 
not manage to place the actual sub- 
version of scientific language at the 
centre of its programme, that is to 
“write itself”. How could it fail 
to question the very language it uses 
in order lo know language ? The 
logical continuation of structuralism 
can only be to rejoin literature, no 
longer as an " object ”of analysis but 
as the activity of writing, to do awRy 
with the distinction derived from 
logic which turns the work itself into 


this subject is heavy with the specta- 
cular exclusion it has imposed on its 
person, .so that, on the discursive level 
—one. be it remembered, which can- 


to admit these days, implies 
an experience much vaster und 
more meaningful than the mere 
satisfaction of n “taste’’. Now 
the pleasure of language has never 
been seriously measured, although, in 
its way. the ancient Rhetoric had 
the right idea when it established a 
special class of discourse, devoted to 
spectacle ami admiration, the epi- 
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not be avoided — objectivity is as im- deictic. But classical art wrapped 


aginary as anything else. In point ol 
fact, only an integral formalization 


the “ plea sin able ", which it claimed 
lo have made it- law (Racine: “La 


■“ti. an imcgiai Luimmitauon >■« u.nc 111,1111- ut i.m iis.ienie: l_a 

of scientific discourse (that of the premise regie csl de plairc . . .'*) in 
human sciences, of course, since this nil the constraints of the ” natural ", 

«.. 1 .. ■ _ .1 ■ , ■ . 1 „ 


has largely been achieved in the 
others) can preserve science from the 
risks of the imaginary, unless, nattii- 
ally, it agrees to practise that imagin- 


Only the baroque. a literary experi- 
ment which has never been more 
than tolerated by our society, at least 
in France. h:i\ dared to exploic In 



a hope of removing the bad faith accepted this idea it would have lo 
attaching to any language which is give up all those privileges with which 
ignorant of itself. society as instituted surrounds it, and 
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Only writing, again, and this is a agree to return to that ” literary life ” 
first step towards defining it, can pt ac- which. Baudelaire tells us, in con- 
tise language in iLs totality. To resort nexion with Edgar Allan Poe, is “ le 


tise Language in iLs totality. To resort nexion with Edgar Alla 

to scientific discourse as if to an in- seu l Anient oft puisseiu- respire r 
strument of thought is to postulate certains tires dcclassds 
that there exists a neutral state of lan- , t , 

guage, from which a certain number Wlinl n ., rh 
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of specialized languages, the literary ^hat we must perhaps ask for 
or poetic languages for example, have toda >' 18 a niulation in the conscious- 
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Logtc which turns the work itself into derived, as so many deviants or ness, the structure, and the objectives 
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Pctru Dumitriu 
Das sardische Lacheln 
(Novel) 


meta -language, and thus to forgo that 
illusory privilege which science 


neutral state would be the referential ever, when the human sciences, now 
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illusory privilege which science code for all the “ex-centric ” lannn- a- ! , vi. u 1 . 1 ... 

attaches to the possession of a cap- ages, which themselves would be see^ tobekal^g lesJtndSroom 
live language. merely its sub-codes. Bv identify V “A™ 


■ . v „ seem 10 oc leaving less ana less room 

Sf wi h fhk'ri£r S ^ . y ld f nt,fy !2 8 for a Mature commonly charged 
refer *p t,al l code, as the with being unreal and inhuman. To 
basis of all normality, scient fie H i. w* iu J' . 


Luigi Pirandello: 
Mattia Pascal 
(Novel) 


Joseph Conrad : 
Mit den Aiigen des 
Westens 

(Under Western Eyes) 
(Novel) \ 
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It remains therefore for the struc- f normality, scientific dis- be precise: the role of literature is 

tuinlist to turn himself into a' whff if is ; represent lo the scimVtfic 
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problems involved in every lit tern nee. leged or, if one prefers central and P f. 1 l0 t, n 0 CdUSC . s . uch a sCan ; 

once it is no longer wrapped in the whose various deparlLS are re- ?hi aci i fC J y awarc of 

beneficent cloud of strictly realist lated in a ‘‘fluctuating hierarchy" f H eii J/ rC ° f hUnWn a, ?‘ 

illusions, which see language simply Scientific, discourse believes itself to auiSinl c ? a . reo f Pf n th * 

as the medium of thought. This trans- be a superior code; writing aims at ^ n 8 u | 8tlc , st ^Lus of 

formation, still pretty theoretical it beitis a total code. inHiwiina ito /vmn matter being Jan- 
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recognized. In the first.place, the re- 
lationship between subjectivity and 
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define itself very quickly as the meta- 
language of our oul bu re. But this 
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at the time of starting out on^e emisTin^ inwhich this task can be succe^- 
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referred to as " he ”, or avoided alto- 
gether by means of impersonal can- 
f/™ ct ‘ ons ’ lhe “ we purely gramma- 
tical decoys, which do. no piore ihnn 
vary the Ayay in. which, the subject is 
corfstituted within the discourse, that 
: 1? we way. he gives himself to others, 
theatrically or^'a phantasm ; they 
all refer therefore; to forms of the 
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THE EMANCIPATION OF THEOLOGY ? 


H 0V CAmuir is "Catholic"? 
In the American context the 
usual answer until lately would 
( ^ “very little”. Harold 
S| Writing in 1948. remarked that 
iRoman Catholic Church in 
^ United States ” ^i-ws lc>s 
(jgj interest in the problems 
jfe time, save as they touch the 
waii, and especially the economic 
of the Church Ilian any 
[ Sous organization of comparable 


■ pTfl'oiis organization of comparable 
fiance It Is the sort of 
Mftlization which Englbh visitors 
a America — from Mrs. Frances 
r B Ujpe to 'Evelyn Waugh - have 
m prone to make, and it needs 
a be qualified. It by-passcs the 
mplex history of an immigrant 
popdiiion — poor and without routs 
a i predominantly Protestant 
lodely— whose struggles were for 
bog concentrated on securing their 
r^its in an alien world. Their 
djiM was indeed domestic, the 
badge of their social identity as well 
thfir faith. 

But it was not only a specifically 
itacrican sectarianism that limited 
6t intellectual curiosity and wider 
ii»m of American Catholics, 
tough the absorption of the Irish 
udthe Italians in their ghettoes with 
luMsg their churches and schools, 
n util h tilth fighting for a place 
!s the nut ol economic opportunity, 
ulurilly excluded larger horizons. 
Tfeptral intellectual climate of 
Ottaiaa Catholic Church in the 
tjfiwth century and in the first 
Wfo! the twentieth could hardly be 
tombed as benign. The exeep- 
fetulmen who saw the implications 
d ftrir faith in. a setting other than 
fa! of defending the Church against 
h Attacks of its adversaries— 
twtdalrt, Mtihler, Redder, Ros- 
™. .Newman, Acton — remained 
neepaonal. The Syllnbus of Errors, 
a reasons dictated by factors as 
«A political as intellcctun l in thoir 
P'^dwraeteristic of the age. 
w Ani'j Reruni Nor nr uni came 
aily llfjy years- after tlje publicu- 
of The Communist Manifesto. 


Ii is hardly surprising, then, that 
[Jr* 1 - to the first volume of 


I ... > v mni vuiuiiic m 
diuSiL Catholic Encyclopedia, 
i r*®J* ! )1907, should describe ns 


■ .v- i , • Ufc iwi IUW tin 

I2SJP Blve its readers full and 
igadve information on the eii- 
I w?3 fC & ,ho,te Interests, action 
fff® 11 , 8 * l l looked oul on a 

mZw™ ,llc sccu,, ° b8s ' 

pburcli tenches und has 
has clone und Is still 
wclfnio of man- 
Vg^IfTk' mid present; 

triumphs mid [ho 
her member^, not only 
benefit, but for 
and ' deepening of all 
^WtoraUjre and art— all come 


Tl,e Cholic 
^ etS fr0m the 

-«SWi foonltitai Tacts and 
have no relation to 

aj^^y rehSQh, Catholic as 


why so limited' a 


^S^i-mevitablo. The 
^ ^ Brit 


U impressive evident noi only of the 
extent of the cultural revolution in 
American ( 'alholioism but of the 
change in the Church at large. It can 
be fairly described as a first fruit of 
the Second Vatican Council's con- 
cern with a renewal that spreads from 
the Church s radical re-exa mi nation 
of its own nature and mission to 
an open encounter with the world 
it exists Jo serve. The emphasis, 
especially, of the Pastoral Consti- 
tution on tiie f lilt cell in the Modern 
World is apparent throughout the 
work i 


The circumstances uf the life of modern 
man have been so profoundly changed 
in their social and cultural aspect tliftt 
we can speak of a new age of human his- 
tory. New ways arc open, therefore, for 
the perfection im ( | the further extension 
of culture. These ways have been pre- 
pared by the enormous growth of nat- 
ural, human and social sciences, by 
technical progress, and advances in 
developing and organizing means 
whereby men can cnininiinicate with 
one another. 


This Is a far cull indeed from the 
defensive fears of the past, and the 
worth of a new Catholic encyclopedia 
can be fairly judged from its response 
to the Council’s challenge. 


stage’ in the 




Phdlhe.iraiii-' 


The new encyclopedia, like the old, 
is published under the aegis of the 
Catholic University of Washington, 
and. In view of the recent troubled 
history of that institution in the 
matter of academic freedom, there 
might be some doubt about how unfet- 
tered the response would be. The New 
Catholic Encyclopedia was entrusted 
in its later and decisive stages to a 
team of professional staff editors, 
drawn from a wide r ange of academic 
disciplines, who manifestly enjoyed 
complete freedom in their selection 
and treatment of subjects und choice 
of contrib Liters. Perhaps the strictly 
theological articles are the least 
adventurous. But that is no dis- 
advantage. Whu,t is expected in an 
encyclopedia is not a digest of recent 
theological speculation but rather a 
statement of the classical teaching, 
fairly presented and providing a 
reasonable basis for its development. 

The Treatment of such major theo- 
logical subjects as Christology, the 
Church, Faith, the Sacraments, is 
traditional, which is to sav that an 
ordered account of the theological 
argument is given, relying on the sub- 
stantial teaching of such preferred 
authorities as Aquinas. What is new 
is the importance given to biblical 
and patristic. evidence, which in tits . 
older Bncvcf oped in. fond indeed in 
the usual Leaching of Catholic poL- 
Jcges and seminaries) was regarded 
as ancillary- secondary sources used 
to support u conclusion derived from 
an a. priori. argument. .The biblical 
entries throughout arc of. uniform 
excellence. ' 

But the greatest change lies In the 
dimension created by a concern foe 
the ecumenical values of any living 
theology.. It is not merely a matter 
of preferring the civilities of dialogue 
to the knockabout Tactics of diatribe. 
Thus Reformation history and theo- 
logy are treated with scholarly aefcur- 
aoy, heIj>ed indeed by recent research 
tmd a critical examination of the 
relevant texts, but even more by 
the testimony, of- those who ate 
their inheritors. 

. The article on Lutheranism -In' 
North America is ' by 1 a P r6 * 
feasor . of : church 1 history., at 
a Lutheran seminary and has ; 
an. authority and warnuh that no 
secondhand report could- have. 
Professor Kenrteth Latburette writes 
on Protestant: Afissrbris add -.Dr,- 
Vis^f ’l Hbofl on the World Coun- 
cil 1 of Churches; Professor C- W, ; 
Dugmorq writes on Thomas Cran- 
mer’and Professor Norman Maring 
pMho Philadelphia Baptist Seminary 
ori the Baptists. These are not merely 


of the Vatican Council's Declaration 
on the Church and nnn-Chrisiinn 
Religions is faithfully reflected. Dom 
Bede Griffiths van say— at the end 
of a twenty-four column article— (hat 
“ to a Christian. Hinduism presents 
oil the whole the most profound 
prarparativ Evunpelit n the world has 
seen ", And articles such as those 
on the Koran and on Sufism, the 
Tnruh and Hasidism are not just 
accurate sources of information : they 
contribute to the pnsitive approach 
that throughout marks the encyclo- 
pedia's consideration of traditions 
other Ilian the one that its title 
proclaims. 

It is probably to the articles on 
current moral und social issues that 
the reader will first turn to discover 
how serious Ls the cue yelo podia's 
claim lo present the Church's teach- 
ing in a contemporary setting. Pro- 
fessor John Noonan, whose recent 
book on the history of contracep- 
tion as treated by Catholic theolo- 
gians has been universally regarded 
as one of the decisive books of our 
time, one which may yet affect the 
Church's formulation of its teaching 
on birth control, is entrusted with 
the article on contraception. It Is a 
model of analysis both of the moral 
Issue and of its historical evolution. 
On such subjects as war and peace, 
racial discrimination, church and 
stale, freedom of conscience und edu- 
cation the treatment is consistently 
positive. 

The purely historical, articles are 
of exceptional authority, and rely 
heavily on English authors. The 
names of Prqfessor David Knowles 
(the medieval history of the Church) 
and of ProfessorloanHussey (Byzan- 
tine civilization) are a sufficient 
guarantee of excellence. For the first 
time in any such work Latin America 
has been given adequate attention. 
Mgr. John Tracy Ellis, the distin- 
guished American church historian, 
whose own career htis exemplified 
the grpat advances of Ameri- 


can l ut hoik svhohirsliip, has writ- 
ten the principal article on the 
United States. His authorita- 
tive forty-five columns could be 
described as one of the principal 
foundations of the whole enterprise. 

The casual reader will probnblv be 
impressed most by the wealth and 
originality of the illustrations. Never 
before has one seen such lavish ness 
and intelligence applied to what too 
often seem only incidental features 
in a work of reference. There are 
ninety-one illustrations to u series 
of twelve articles on church archi- ' 
lecture and the 170 Columns of text 
are illuminated by brilliantly 

executed plans and photographs. 
Even more remarkable Is the treat- 
ment of such a subject a s the icono- 
graphy of Jesus Christ ; scores of 
illustrations, from a catacomb Good 
Shepherd to n Derain painting, pro- 
vide a perfect supplement lo the 
biblical and theological articles. The 
openness of the New Catholic 
Encyclopedia is nowhere more 
apparent than in its consideration of 
literature and the arts. This rfiust be 
the first time that James Joyce and 
Jean Genet, Catholic though Ihe-ir 
rools may be, have been immortalized 
— with photographs as well— in such 
a work. 


Catholic Church's acceptance of its 
role in the second half of Uie 
twentieth century: to be ready to 
inquire as well as to teach, to place 
its resources at the service of all man- 
kind and not merely of those who ac- 
cept its fight to speak. Much is heard 
of the crisis that is profoundly affect- 
ing so many of the Church’s tradi- 
tional structures if not its verv being. 
Perhaps it is in America that the sad- 
den realization lhai faith does not 
mean a closure on honest inquiry has 
had the most dramatic effect. The 
Afeiv Catholic Encyclopedia is in no 
sense designed To provide the defini- 
tive authority that will end all con- 
troversy: on the contrary it should 
do a great deal to stimulate it, and 
that at the level of opinion that is in- 
formed. But its combination of sound 
learning and a proper respect for 
what is valid in tradition is particu- 
larly valuable now, and not least 
when it is combined with a generous 
awareness of the real nature of the 
world in which the Church is meant 
to exist. 


Perhaps the final lest of any ency- 
clopedia is to use it not for reference 
but for random reading. By this test, 
the New Catholic Encyclopedia 
scores very high marks indeed 1 . The 
specialists are hardly ever allowed to. 
hide behind the barrage of their own 
jargon. As a technical achievement 
the Encyclopedia is remarkable. So 
up to date is the information that one 
ceases to bb surprised by references to 
events that happened less than a year 
before its- publication. 

The New Catholic Encyclopedia is 
much more than a computerized 
work of reference. It can be counted 
an important stage in the Roman 


Writing more than a hundred years 
ago, Newman felt the need to vindi- 
cate the claims of theology lo be re- 
garded as an intellectual discipline hi 
its own right: 

If experimentalists would he sure to cry 
out. did I attempt io install the TSiomisl 
philosophy in the schools of astronomy 
and medicine, why may not I, when 
Divine Science is ostracized , and Ie 
■ Place, or Buffon, or Humboldt, sit down 
in Its Chair, why" rtiay not I fairly pro- 
test against their exclusiveness, and de- 
mand the emu pci puli on of Theology. 7 

The question might ba differently 
- framed now, but Newmnn's plea is 
in effect vindicated by such a work 
as the New Catholic Encyclopedia, 
which should assure a respect for the 
theologian because he in his turn is 
careful to granL their proper auton- 
omy to all those other inquirers who 
share with hri» a common concern 
for fhe truth- 
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nitjon that the epithet " Catholic 
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The Russian Revolution 


THE COST OF VIOLENCE 


Victor Sprite : Lex rtrolutionnalres. 956pp. Paris : Le SeuN. 39fr, 


Victor Serge, the journalistic alias of 
Victor Lvovich Kibalchich (1890- 
I *>47 ). was a political writer and mili- 
tant who. after twenty years of agi- 
tation in the European anarchist nnd 
CoinmuniM movement, found him- 
self in Leningrad in 1928, cut off from 
any of his normal media for self- 
expression as the result of Stalin's vic- 
tory over flic internationalists in the 
CPSU. A serious illness, in the course 
of which he came very near to dying, 
left him with a fanatical resolve to 
capture and preserve the spirit of 
his earlier years by means of a series 
of novels. He finished Lex homines 
tliMt la prison, a bleak reverie on his 
prison experiences in France; in the 
next live years, before lie was eventu- 
ally picked up by the GPU and depor- 
ted (n Central Asia, he managed to 
complete, and to transmit for success- 
ful publication in France and Sputn, 
two more novels on the postwar 
heroic phase of revolution in Europe, 
and a heretical history of War Com- 
munism. The literary name he had 
secured in the west saved him, by a 
hair's breadth, from liquidation in the 
Great Purge : in 1956 he .was allowed 
to leave Russia, with his family but 
without the sheaf of manuscripts that 
were the fruit of three years' dedica- 
ted labour. Once in the west, in the 
intervals of a feverish revolutionary 
journalism, he wrote four more nov- 
els, two of which ht sold during his 
lifetime. The five works which repre- 
sent the bev.i of his literary oeuvre 
have now been republished in Paris 
in a single volume, under the apt col- 
lective title 1 of Lex rdvolntionrialres, 
and, by a coincidence, three of these 
are now being brought out in 
America in translation. 

The density and complexity of 
Victor Serge's fiction varies consid- 
erably from one novel to another. 
Lex homines dans fa prison, 
with which Les rJvohtJlovmires 
begins is less a novel than a 
*ot of spiritual exercises evoking 
the inhuman pressures of five 
years' incarceration upon a person- 
ality determined not to be broken 


for one moment. iLs considerable 
interest as a prison memoir from ;tn 
unusually repulsive correctional sys- 
tem is heightened hy Serge’s uncom- 
mon talents for visual imagery, which 
in certain passages gives the reader an 
almost hallucinatory sense of con- 
finement, and for dramatized 
anurcho-Marxist theory. The serial, 
episodic form .permits the natural 
introduction, every now and then, of 
the narrator's reflections upon the 
social structure of prisons and impri- 
sonment, which at several points 
anticipate insights only recently 
gained in the sociology of correction. 

The two subsequent novels. Nuis- 
semce tie none /one anti I'illc con- 
qulse , retrace Victor Serge's own 
peregrinations through an abortive 
rising by syndicalists in Barcelona, 
further captivity in an insanitary 
French concent ration camp for sus- 
pect aliens, and a precarious 
sanctuary in the besieged Red 
Petrograd of 1919. His capacity for 
transposing visual experience into 
language has, in these works, become 
much more developed: -his liquid, 
lingering hymns to Spanish or to 
Russian landscape alternate with 
crisp, minutely observed tableaux of 
confrontation between man of autho- 
rity and their victims or subordi- 
nates. Ville conquise was recently 
selected for the Prix Rencontre, an 
award set up by a Swiss publisher 
to commemorate and reissue vintage 
novels of the inter-war years. But 
to Anglo-Saxon eyes, at least, both 
these works appear to be sprinkled 
with slight faults of aesthetic judg- 
ment, consisting chiefly of the intru- 
sion into the narrative of titbits of 
extrinsic comment, and an odd un- 
reality about the womenfolk. 

The excitement of these novels Is 
still very great. Victor Serge does 
not shrink from exploring the human 
cost of revolutionary violence. His 
description of the trial and execu- 
tion by the Reds of an anti-Bolshevik 
spy could perfectly well have been 
written by a gifted pacifist or While 
supporter. Thiw far, his vision of 
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the revolution and its costs has the 
sublimity of a Pasternak: but the 
toughness uf an underlying rational 
appraisal of social structures locates 
bis narrators, unlike the hero of Dr. 
Zhivago. firmly inside the world uf 
politics. 

.Serge's creative powers were at 
their greatest in the two lung novels 
on the Soviet 1930s, S'ii ext niinuit 
dans le xiMe and L' Affaire Tort lace, 
that conclude the cycle. The scale of 
his writing has by now become ample 
and symphonic. The old tendency 
to annotate or blur .seems to have 
dissolved in the ferocity of the events 
which form his material. The 
rhythms of nature, with their slow- 
ness, their permanency, their gran- 
deur, arc caught in superb counter- 
point to the movement of the human 
clash: over Ryzhik. the last, most 
intransigent Oppositionist, speeding 
with his uniformed escort in a sledge 
over the Northern wastes to Mos- 
cow and death, the Aurora Borealis 
spreads iLs stupendous glow. (It is 
said that Hollywood has twice sought 
to make a film-spectacle out of 
V Affaire Toulalw but both offers 
were withdrawn when Serge's heir, 
a revolutionary in his father's tradi- 
tion. insisted on retaining control 
over the political line of the script.) 

In S'ii est rninnii clans le slide, the 
Purge Is still at its early stages. 
The fraternal collective, the small 
knot of comrades, now harried and 
dispersed, which stands a\ the sole 
. relic of the heroic Bolshevism of 
Ville conquise, survives even if with 
difficulty. When the net finally oloses 
in, one Oppositionist, a youngster of 
exceptional cunning, stlW manages to 
escape from jail, and after a journey 
of epic hardship finds employment 
and cover, on a remote construction 
project. The novel's end leaves him 
staring into the face of a woman 
labourer, in nn act of mystical identi- 
fication that seems to mock his own 
escape, or rather to deny the possi- 
bility for any individual in Russia 
to escape the harsh destiny of its 
people. 

V Affaire Tottlafv also closes with 
a shock of identification. It is now 
late in tbe Purge, and the liunntie 
.eddies of accusation and execution 
have engulfed all remaining dissid- 
ents and swept along the inner 


reaches of the StalinM high com- 
mand. We sec a .seasoned Cil*U 
commissar. ITcbehmann. who has 
first appeared as a Click is t official 
ill Nahsutit i' tie noire for* e. and then 
bubbed up at inlcivnls in (he rent 
of the sequence. From a dialogue in 
the .previous novel, ,wc know that 
Fleischmann. despite his rank, is not 
a convinced, ideological Stalinist, 
but a sophisticated crawler in the 
power system. To Fleischmann falls 
the duly of sorting and closing the 
file on Tulavev, the Party leader 
whose unexpected murder has un- 
leashed the torrent of bloody incul- 
pation that forms (he bulk of the 
story. In the file Fleischmann comes 
across an unsigned (and uninvesti- 
gatedj letter uf confession from the 
real killer, who is quite outside (he 
fictive conspiracy fur which so many 
heads have rolled. The letter is 
clearly authentic: Fleischmann 

burns it. pulverizes the ashes, and 
goes out to lake (he salute at an 
enthusiastic parade of Soviet youth. 

Base as he is, Fleischmann is still 
the last knowledgeable survivor of 
the whole affair, and thus the last 
repository of consciousness within a 
system of paranoid myth. His aware- 
ness, moreover, encompasses more 
than the particular verities behind the 
Purge; it goes back to the yearn 
before the myth descended upon 
Russian society, to the inner Party 
battle:} when real ideas were at stake, 
and before that u» the years when 
“ counter-revolutionary dangei " was 
very much more than a slogan. The 
countless small vessels of Tight that 
launched out from the corners of a 
Europe ravaged by put riot ism have 
all suffered total wreck, in collision 
with the forces of capital or by 
treachery from so-called comrades. 
Fleischmann (and behind him Stalin) 
stands as the bureaucratized corre- 
lative to the lonely memory of Victor 
Serge himself, writing frantically in 
his Mexican exile for an’ audience 
which he knew would come into 
being only after his death, with the 
crisis of de-Stalinization which he 
sensed tu be inevitable. 

" Rien ne sc peril ". runs one of the 
chapter-headings of Lex revolution- 
nairex. Nothing, after all. is lost. 
The* appearance oV these thousand 
extraordinary pages of experience 
entitles us, perhaps, to hope as much. 


REVOLUTION AS HISTORY 


Walter LaQueur : The Fate of the Revolution. Interpretations of Soviet 
History. 216pp. Wetdenfeld and Nicolson. £2 2s. 

lug his inspiration from CJeyl's Nnpn- ■ 
Icon: Fur mu/ 1 Against, he compares 
Mr.' Carr with 'I hiers- a comparison 
made three years ago by Dcutschcr— 
and De in sc her with Michelet, 
CftrlyJks and Lamartine; some; 
at any rale, of these were major 
historians of their day and age. 
After this, Mr.- Laqueiir dismisses Sir 
more cursorily a large number of 
Writers who are ranged more or less 
„„„ „ _•;: ;r - • openly as“ Witnesses for! the prosccu- 

Bum li®, interesting than' his Iwo 


The jubilee of the Russian revolution 
Is being celebrated In different ways. 
Mr. Liqueur has phVwen to mark it- 
hy a review of differing " -interpreta- 
tions of .Soiriet history V . Any such 
attempt is, as He points out In his 
■ Introduction, necessarily selective. 
The present Volume edntnins nothing 
'that, is new about Soviet historio- 
graphy. Mr, Laqueur mentions ihe 


- .party "histories and the official text 
' • books; Which 


. ’■ ■■ •!. deni of valuable material, in- - - ^ 

. eluding memo ifs ^has been published 

^ afio1it!:the’Second Worid War. Thu 
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WHAT’S GOOD FOR 
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By William Cole, iu W inivit» 
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By Barbara Scim.ua. lUiulng* 
by Adncnne Adams. “A apirlt&l 
retelling of a French fairy 12? 
— Publishers' Weekly. "TIuj. 
quant tuit-color illustrations an 
as attractive ns anyAdrienni 
Adams Iihh done." —/&>*„, 
Service (Starred Utvic«>, 
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“Costumes sad backgrounds at 
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History 


LET’S PRETEND 


John Gifford Mil 
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1jrch jsm in France ha; n.u failed 


IMPORTANT NEW TITLES ^ 


simply a measure of limv greatly he sidciablc detail, the king's i.venhrow 
was om of tune wish his times. One and exile under the July Munarehy 
can ill seem dignity and some grasp of Louis Philippe. Charles k a com- 


i aiful claimants to be either 
(WWilic Louis XVII. smuggled 
i [he Temple and replaced by 
boy, or his ilescciulan t . One 
Sautter studying ihc mystery. 
T« decided that he was himself 
V -,W1I: and in 1845 the deli- 
XniiMisoI the Constituent Asseni- 
i , disturbed by one vociferous 
'sjin to be an authentic descend- 
T gut a plenitude of Pretenders 
Sn more barm to the doctrines and 
Tiimiinsol divine hereditary right 
fndottimuthentic hu\ unacccpt- 
P* candidate. Thus the two men 
ft) undeniably were Ihe brothers 
fefefKcaltd Louis XVI- despite 
t:i advanced age anti their un- 
rndheness— did in turn ascend the 
&fl{« Louis XV 111 and as Charles 
L But ihe grandson of Charles X, 
v Comte de Chambord. when even 
f*: OiIho'isk were willing to back 
:.A««ion in return for a rever- 
:iiry ri^n for the Comte de Paris 
wantonly rejected the 





•.■jotimibeiie was offered in 1871 
mII 7J. He threw away his chances 
ftisnun which has left historians 
wKjftplexily : was his rejection 
of A? gfcolor for the while flag, 
^ Ac believed (quite erroneously) 
k tie only authentic emblem of 
Jk Bourbons, merely a pretext, con- 
^ more substantial reasons 1 
Ibnphnation that has beep most 
accepted is ihc common- 
•val one, thai his outlook had 
!i profoundly influenced by his 
•jiiigaj in the gloomy couvt-in- 
^otChiilK X, and hy the ultra- 
'(itim of his aunt, the Duchessc 
StVllnr, ami Unit his absolute 
[^1 to compromise on matters 
to otbers seemed trivial detail, 
'ihmsttmed vital principle, was 


NEVER TRY 
NATHANIEL 

By I. AUn* Tranrot. Th« ntodog 
Hlory pf a l>oy growing («»<": 
flood pn n Woatorn lionwsltffl M .. 
tUo tuen attlio century^— jy. 


of reality in his refusal, at an 
advanced age. us a i tempi ,\ restoration 
which had little chance of success. 
M. Muraise adds one ingenious con- 
sideration. -If he were persuaded that 
the Dauphin might have survived 
and left legitimate descendants, then 
for Chambord to accept the throne 
would be usurpation and sacrilege. 
.Such doubts, promoted by the 
activity of the myth-makers of 
the Lust King, would * be 
enough to deter a man with 
so strong a faith in the magic of 
monarchy. It is an interesting and 
useful suggestion, made pcisimsive 
by the quantity of astonishing infor- 
malion which the author has com- 
piled about this peculiar French vari- 
ant of the international and centuries- 
old myth of the Lost King. Spring- 
ing, no doubt, from the feut s aroused 
by the death of a father-figure, it 
assumes n messianic and apocalyptic 
form— the great king is not dead, but 
only sleeps, and he will come again 
in time of cataclysm to save his 
people nnd restore their greatness on 
the earth. Much uf the sheer crazi- 
ness of the crop of wouid-be 
Dauphins comes from linkage with 
this myth. 

in many ways the crucial figure 
in the ruin of royalism in France 
is the last rcignirtg Bourbon, Churles 
X, and the new study of his life and 
character by M. Gamier is a welcome 
addition to the available biographies. 
U devotes little. attention to C hurles's 
life before he ascended the throne in 
1824, when he was leader of the 


plex and somewhat enigmatic char- 
acter, honest and well-in ten tinned 
(according to the author t. yet highly 
fatalistic and liable to accept de- 
thronement as the decision of Provi- 
dence. He appears nt his most 
yiacious, dignified and attractive in 
the later years of his exile, and M. 
Ciarnicr would endorse the view that 
it was then that he conveyed to his 
grandson, the Comte de Chambord. 
that outlook of melancholy fatalism 
which was eventually to frustrate all 
l oyalist hopes of another restoration. 
This biography, of a subject which 
has not been overworked biograph- 
ically, is scholarly and measured in 
its judgments. It reanimates a phase 
of modern French history— indeed 
of modern European history— that is 
peculiarly difficult for men in 1967 to 
understand: an age when the zenith 
of Romanticism coincided with pre- 
dominant traditionalism, nn age even 
more remote in France than in Eng- 
land from the industrial age of Vic- 
toria and the Second Empire which 
was so soon to break. 

It was in this new era, indeed, that 
the king was lost. Legitimist 
monarchy in France came increas- 
ingly to seem irrelevant. The year in 
which Chambord died. 1883, was 
psychologically and politically much 
more than a mere fifty-three years 
after the dethronement of his grand- 
father. It wai the year when Marx 
also died, and when Mussolini was 
born. It was only seven years before 
another Charles was born, who was 
destined to wield u more absolute 


CORAL FISHES 

THEIR CARE & MAINTENANCE 

by TOM RA VENSDALE 


The most comprehensive hook on keeping murine tropical 
fish yet produced. 256 pages 50s. 


EVERGREENS FOR YOUR GARDEN 
bv DOUGLAS BARTRUM 


A delightful and practical book, well Illustrated with photo- 
graphs and line drawings. 196 pages 25s 


BEGONIAS, GLOXINIAS AND 
AFRICAN VIOLETS 


by H. G. WITHAM FOGG 


A complete guide— not only for the beginner, but one which 
will also he of help to experienced growers of these three 
lovely flowers. 176 pages 25a 


ALL ABOUT GREENHOUSES 
by A. J. SIMONS 


A frank up-to-date guide .to purchasing a greenhouse; and 
what to expect from it. 224 pages 25s 


dmlgrds and the ultras It describes authority in France than even Charles 


the situation, social and economic us 
well as 'political, when his reign 
began; it shows that despite its 
notorious excursions into reactionary 


measures Ihc reign brought a certain 
administrative efficiency and material 


prosperity ; nnd it describes, in con- 


X, and without the sanction of divine 
right. Charles de Gaulle is the ulti- 
mate beneficiary, perhaps, of le Roy 
Perdu: and already a father-figure, 
whose prospective disappearance 
gives rise to much anxious national 
questioning about the succession. 


GARDENING WITH 
CLOCHES 


by LOUIS N. FLAWN 


A book that will help the gardener to get the best from fiisl 
cloches, a.nd one which he will need for, reference throughout 
the year. 208 pages 21s 
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®'1Bbwens: The Ancle rt Regime. 215pp. Thames and Hudson. 35s. (Paperback, 18s.) 


Salmon way to distort 
M^i-^ut any age h to discuss 
(he age which 
. Srp !l ‘.M.Th^ Victorian era, 
§” * '!» preiude to the First 
KfJ 1 ' W’acted the - debunk-. 

b'°8 ra Ph c i'S of 
aii* - Fr wch Revolution, 
r^SHieci by the early Vic- 
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ideolpgical sympathy with them, hd • 
finds less to criticize, ■ / . i • . 

■' :■ : /: :? < afio(i t r the : Second WoS" WaT : The ; vteakness^ of- Mr. 
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to timwcr; some of them,* is all 
the more impoilant because, iis 
she also points out, it is now 
commonly held that the uncle n 
rdftlme wns u European, not merely 
n French, phenomenon. With 
the • move, headed • by Professor 
Robert Palmer, to depict most of the- 
revolutionary movements in Europe ; 
Hnd North America at the end of the 
eighteenth century as sectors of one 
great “ democratic revolution ", it 
becomes more than fiver templing to 
depict then existing governments and 
social systems a* ull variants of one 
common form of widen rfglme., 
There ire Brett l difficulties and dan- 
gers In doing this, besides inflating 
nn already ill-defined term to com- 
prise yet more ill-'assprled E(rran|e- 
ments of society and government- ^ 6r 
one- thing,' as Mws Behrens remarks,. 

. the timing gets' askew parultel sitiia- 
lidns existed in elite v countries 6f 
central nnd easfcVn Europe ,'ip. the 
nineteenth century ralher tfian' m the 
ei^teen'lh4-Prussia at the beginning 
ot Ihe: century, .Russia at the end. 
There Was Uttle' copifi'niporary paral- 
lel. hotfcvetr.itv the' countries 'of; 
western Europe: A term which. lf 
applicable 4 .ttt. ull. has, to be applied 
to other’, peoples -,u other times, needs 
closer definition, 

Miss iBehre'ns suggests that it I*,- 
bfest defined in terms of France after 
; about 1748: «. government •finan- 
cially wrecked by tbe:c.osis.of*wara, a. 
degree - of .-economic, social and 
demographic change ; sufficient to 
.create • tensions,, and the crystal li- 
/.alion of .grievances.' in a revqUi- 
lionary .ideology. . Tl»e duration of 

the illicit'*! r^me. it) ih«< h *<dition**l 

sense, of the specific set of con- 
ditions which produced the Revoluj 
•?»«! i n 0,1 , l ihercfore I'oiianiy 


Ihe book Id examine, with scholarly 
penetration and a wealth of somcc- 
quoiutions, the main features of 
these three co-exwting factors and 
their interplay before 1789, The 
result is n lively; thought-provdking 
essay in historical revision . and. re- 
interprctallpn, : ostensibly for the 
“ general reader " though - serious . 
students and even proTes^ional col- 
leagues of the nuthor will benefit 
from it. 

The book Is indeed; ostensibly, for 
the *' general render That irieans, 
in this series bn titled '* Library -of 
European Civilization ^'edited by. 
Professor Geoffrey Barraclotieh, thin 
it is very richly adorned With more 
than, 100 illustrations, coloured and 
monochrome. A few of thesi;. especi- 
ally the cartoons end engravings, are. 
excellent and add . ip ihe , reader's 
understanding . of. the (ext. ;But 
many, especially .;faroiljV. portraits, 
or groups, buildings and mteriprs, 
add very little to ithe’ reader's 
understanding pf ,;thc closely, 
reasoned intellectual analysis and. 
argument in the lext, ; Sorttf of, 
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them are poDrly reprqdifced, and the 
final ofiei an aUegory p,n^ thc.Rev ! plu- 
tioh. losds aU pofnt because dbe guii- 



gruoiis company with the . bulk of 
its illustrations : .which ' raises ■ an 
Ion whet 


?• )'? rir. : 

and .try 


important question yvnethef-lhe cur- 
rent publishing' vogufc fpr. siieli ela- 
borate pictorial adornntem.of schdl- 
arly texts is; justifiable;,. Where— as 
here— it is. not ; clearly 'justlfiabto 1 in 
terms, o f » coin hi ii nicatipo.il certainly 
cannot, .be-, justified* jn terms of * 
cost : for a cheaper version: of the 
text, made thereby ''more , easily 
available -to hardtrup: sffiden isl and 
impoverished . libraries; . would do 
•more, to promote . scholarship thtift : 
the present pver-bwrdqned glossy. 
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THE ROYALS AND THEIR RULES 


Gmisi.ain de Diesdach : Secrets of the Gotha. Translated by Margaret Crosland. 392pp. Cliupman and Hall. £3 3s. 
Philippe Jcllian : Edward and the Edwardians. Translated by Peter Dawnay. 312pp. Sltlgwlck and Jackson. £2 10s. 
David Durr : Hessian Tapestry. 415pp. Muller. £3. 


" A lidlc too much is Jus! enough For 
no:." This remark once made by a 
dinner-guest could be taken as epi- 
tomizing the vigorous and highly col- 
oured lives of most of the person- 
alities who dart in and out of these 
three entertaining books. Secrets of 


the G<nha is a study of the contents 
of the Ahnaiiuch — that book of royal 


lineages which (adapting Oscar 
Wilde} mighl be described as the best 
thing in fiction which the Germans 
have ever done. Both the French 
bonks are well translated and they 
were evidently written with a dash 
and sparkle which was truly Gallic. 
M.tle Dies bach's book contains some 
fictions which arc certainly not in- 
cluded in the Almauach. He tells us, 
for example, that Queen Victoria’s 
daughter-in-law, the Duchess of 
Coburg, who was both a royal and 
an imperial highness, died from 
shock when— after 1918 — she re- 
ceived a ieaier from the republican 
government in Berlin addressed 
simply to Frau Coburg. He quotes 
a letter from the Grand Duchess 
oT Meeklemburg-Schwerin refusing 
to marry her lover : “ Rumours 
die as time passes, but a husband 
survives. 1 would rather have 
the rumours and my liberty." 
The wife of the first German emperor 
amused Berlin society by engaging 
in sharp conflict with her elderly 
sister, who was also married 
to a member of the Prussian 
royal family, over which of 
them should display the gayest 
wigs and the most sparkling rateliers. 
We are lold that her husband the 
Emperor, who squabbled with her. 
is supposed to have said to Bismarck : 
'■ If .she were not Empress 1 would 
beat her until she begged for 
mercy." 

M. ‘Philippe Ju Ilian gives us a 
lively sketch of King Edward .and 
his generation in a European rather 


than :in insular setting which is origi- 
nal and stimulating. Following M. 
'de Diesbach he has also many amus- 
ing anecdotes. We learn, for example, 
that the fate Duke of Edinburgh, 
when slaying in Paris with his brother, 
used to charge Parisians and Ameri- 
cans five louis for an introduction 
to the Prince and fifty louis for the 
chance of meeting him nr a luncheon 
parly. He quotes a saying of a French 
painter, which will jar somewhat on 
English ears, that Queen Alexandra 
had a face without expression which 
was like a Japanese double peony. 
Perhaps his most characteristic 
sketch is of the proprietor of a 
Parisian night-club bowing over the 
Prince’s hand as he murmurs with an 
air o f grief " And vour dear Mama?” 

Mr. David Duff deals in more tra- 
ditional and respectful style with the 
grand-ducal house of Hessc-Darm- 
stndt into which the most attractive 
of Queen Victoria’s children— Prin- 
cess Alice — married, and he gives a 
well-drawn picture of her and her 
family. Presumably he would not 
agree with M. de Diesbach, who curtly 
tells us that “there was a tendency 
to madness in the blood of the Hesse- 
Dai'msl&dls If it is Irue — and M. de 
Diesbach clearly believes this — that 
the insanity of King. Ludwig of Bav- 
aria and Im brother was inherited 
from his Prussian mother, ii must be 
remembered that the grand-ducal 
family was descended from the same 
Prussian stock. There was certainly 
no sign of madness in the very earthy 
husband of Princess Alice if we ex- 
cept his extraordinary decision to 
make a morganatic marriage when 
Queen Victoria was his guest — an 
episode described with relish and 
gusto by Sir Henry Ponsonby to his 
wife " so you see we are in the midst 
of love matters 

The Batten bergs were p morgana- 
tic offshoot from the Hesse family; 


here M. de Diesbudi reminds us that 
the word “ morganatic " means morn- 
ing gift and he adds “after a night 
of pleasure ’’. But the Bat ten berg 
origins were less casual than that. 
Rather like the descendants of Beau- 
harnais they invigorated royal 
Europe though the widespread intro- 
duction of the family to Queen' Vic- 
toria \ descendants seems to have 
accentuated the tendency to haemo- 
philia. Mr. Duff quotes Dormer 
Creston (but he means Miss D. M. 
Stuart, a redoubtable authority now, 
alas, dead) for the suggestion that 
the disease was Saxe-Coburg in 
origin. But the Queen herself is 
against this theory when she says 
“ it is not in our family ", and was 
clearly referring to the Saxe-Coburgs. 

Princess Alice, (hough she died 
prematurely, had a remarkable life. 
In youth in England she makes some 
enhancing appearances in the corre- 
spondence of Lord Clarendon (My 
Dear Duchess) edited by A. L. Ken- 
nedy. She was considered as a wife 
for the heir to the Dutch throne, and 
Ola rend on wrote “ she would stir up 
the Dutch famously ", Though she 
was much liked by the inhabitants of 
Darmstadt they were perhaps loo 
bourgeois to be stirred up by any- 
one. In the intervals of giving birth 
to a large family of famous children 
the grand-duchess immersed herself 
in philosophical problems and be- 
came very friendly with David Fried- 
rich Strauss. As he was the author 


of a book comparing the King of 
Prussia with Julian the Apostate we 
can hardly be surprised if the World 
of the Abnnuteh de Clot ha looked 
askance at the friendship indeed the 
German Empress called the Princess 
a complete atheist ami would no 
doubt have echoed the saying of a 
nineteenth-century Cambridge don 
about non-believers. “ in healthier 
times they would have been burned". 

Mr. Dull has drawn on the tin, pub- 
lished reminiscences of Princess 
Alice's eldest daughter, the late Mar- 
chioness of Milford Haven, and her 
descriptions of her sisters and of her 
giandmother arc revealing and valu- 
able. Lady Milford Haven is believed 
to have repeated to Queen Victoria a 
remark of her own mother: ** 1 dare- 
say that royally is nonsense, blit we 
must have certain rules to guide us." 
In a sense those rules lasted till the 
catastrophes of Europe in 1918, and 
the books of the two French authors 
show how it was possible for royalty 
to be human while roughly adhering 
to the rules. The destruction of for- 
mal manners and the gradual break- 
ing of the rules have imposed great 
problems for the surviving royal 
families, but it is not difficult to 
imagine how, in the future, the 
frenzy and exaggerations of a 
nation could be tempered by the ex- 
ample of a dynasty for, as Chateau- 
briand once said, "monarchy is an 
old tree on which may be grafted 
new fruits 


COURT CIRCULAR 


Historical Memoirs of the Due de Saint-Simon. Vol. I, 1691-1709. 
Edited and translated by Lucy Norton. Introduction by D. W. Brogan. 
535pp. Hnntish Hamilton. £3 10s. 





" T ^ c 8 refllesl an *l the most precious 
sel °f memoirs ycl in existence ”, 
*!*£?] wrote Sainte-Beuvc in 1851, and his 


assessment of Saint-Simon has hardly 
been invalidated by time. Despite the 
enormous length at which he wrote, 
the Duke retains his position as the 
most compulsively readable of all 
those writers who have reminisced on 
their lives and times. The noble 


families who hindered the publica- 
tion of his memoirs until -after the 


Ized in a way which makes it hard to 
understand why it caused so much 
trouble. As Miss Norton herself says, 
there can be no real substitute for the 
French text, and translations can 
only hope to whet the uppetite of the 
reader; hers is more than good 
enough for that. - 

Any selection from a great master- 
piece must inevitably discontent thoso 
who know and love the original, nnd 


Revolution were only loo well justi- although there is a good deal of dross 
fled; since then their dissolute, in the memoirs which no one is likely 


cowardly or feckless ancestors have 
heen doomed to perpetual exposure 
before , the disrespectful eyes of 
posterity. ' Whether such was. Saint- 
Simon’s intention it is impossible to 


say: the Jong years of his retirement 
illowed him leisure to rework and 


revise his material, but he made no 
plans for publication. Unmethodical 
and. even slapdash, he never put his 
huge manuscript into, proper order, 
ahd it remains full of repetitions and 


charge that he is lacking in charity to- 
wards his contemporaries, should 
have been omitted. A list of other 
passages worthy of inclusion would 
be tedious and unfair, . but the, reader 
would be well advised to supplement 
the present volume with Miss Nqr- 

c..'... pi.. . tr 1 ill.... 


digressions. There can never be such . tbit's earlier Saint-Shfiun at Versailles. 
a,.thihg as a definitive text. , although Portrait of Louis XIV certainly 
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IDEOLOGY AND WRITING 


Timely and 

significant... 


By Lttcien Gold nut mi 


THE IMPACT 
OF THE 
SOCIAL 


SCIENCES 


by Kenneth Boulding 


Professor of Economics, 
University of Michigan 


The major thesis of thla sfudyM 
that the development of ttoacd 
sciences Introduces 
mimic in to . social change fedf 
nnd profoundly affects theuckty' 
which the social sciences study. 8£ 
tlcsc i ll ius the influence of sod 
science on economics, llto hiu 
national system, and the atcii 
ethics, religion, and the law. \ 


e ! tsirric structuralism is n 
scientific and positive con- 
ception of human life whose 
thinkers are linked on the 
Swicsl plane (and only on the 
Sica! plane) will. Freud, on 
ESstetnological plane with Hegel. 
Sid Piaget, and on the soc.O- 
W 3 1 plane with Hegel, Marx, 
U luktlcs and Luhucxian 
Jeiism. R goes without saying 
names merely indicate the 
t^iwl landmarks and do noL eun- 
frttean exhaustive list. 

On ihc socio-historical plane, of 
literary creation is part, the 
•wipal discoveries of genetic struc- 
Utm ate those of the tratnindivl- 
fj| lor collective) subject and of the 
euaml character of nil intdlec- 
■nUtelive or practical activity by 
to subject. 

Genetic structuralism goes on from 
totaalfirm that all human (nnd pos- 
hly animal) activity has a signifi- 
utise character, that is, it may be 
trilled into conceptual language 


d id attempt to resolve a practical 
I nHem. We say may be translated 


", . . an absolutely original coj 
bulioii (o American tblnking.lt 
ilia l rare thing— a seminal Id 
written with wit, gnyety uritd 
passion, n. delight to read dj 
benefit fur years." 

— 1 'jIEODORE n.WEB] 


Second Prinfhf # 


pbltm. We say may be translated 
* order to emphasize that this sig- 
dcnceisinno way linked with the 
wwousmss of the subject (the 
unity of » cat chasing a mouse is 
raflutive although the cal is prob- 
ity not conscious of it). 

Vrintho appearance of man, thRt 
! endowed with /imgimge, 
AwippniS social life nnd the divl- 
c* of labour, Front this point on, 
tfiiiMiou has to be made between 
with an individual subject 
Wo) utd activities with a iransin- 
•ufol subject (either collective or 

M. 

Wbm John and Peter lift a heavy 
“tot, there are not two actions or 
^consciousnesses, for which the 
IWKn respectively function ns 


object, but a single action, the subject 
of which is John and Fvhr and the 
consciousness ol e ich of these two 
persons can only be understood in 
rehit but to this tnmshuliviJuul sub- 
ject. In addition: 

(«)'lhc number of individuals consti- 
tuting a Irnnsindividuul subject may 
vary from two io several 
tn ill ions (who " waged " war on Hit- 
ler’s Germany nr *’ made" the Octo- 
ber Revolution?): 

(/») every individual involved in a 
number of different actions forms 
part of a great number of different 
transindividual subjects; 
ft) it goes without saying that the 
consciousness of the transindividual 
subject has no reality of its own nnd 
exists only in the individual con- 
sciousnesses involved in a complex 
of structured relationships. 

Now, the area of human life be- 
longing to the transindividual sub- 
ject embraces everything which, in 
man's activity, is directly or in- 
directly social and historical, that is, 
more especially, everything which 
concerns action on the natural and 
social world (food, protection, 
organization of interhumnn relations, 
war, and hence all cultural life, es- 
pecially, since it is our subject, all 
valid literary creation). 


Three levels must be distinguished 
in this connexion; 


(/) the unconscious, whose subject 
is individual (libido), constituted by 
the desires and aspirations which 
social life cannot accept nnd which 
hnve had to be repressed : Freud and 
certain of his disciples have shown 
that many activities (dreams, xlips of 
the tongue, deli r in) seem strictly 
significative when set in a biograph- 


ical and genetic totality embiacing 
the repressed unconscious; 

I/O the individual consciousness, 
constituting an area of varying im- 
portance, but one area only, that of 
activity and of ils objective signifi- 
cance; 

(Hi) the non-consciotis, constituted 
by the intellectual, affective, imagin- 
ary and practical structures of indi- 
vidual consciousness. The non- 
con scious is a creation of trans- 
individual subjects and has, on the 
psychical plane, a status analogous 
to nervous or muscular structures on 
the physiological plane. It is distinct 
from the Freudian unconscious 
insofar as it is not repressed and does 
not need to overcome any resistance 
in order to become conscious, but 
merely to be brought to light by 
scientific analysis. 

From this point of view, one could 
arrange all human activities along 
an imaginary line, with at one 
extreme those in which libidinal sig- 
nificance, with its individual subject, 
invades the consciousness and dis- 
torts it (o (he point of affecting the 
functioning of the transindividual 
coherence, these being the cases of 
mental aberration, and, at the other 
extreme, cases of almost total identi- 
fication of one area of ‘human activity 
(real, conceptual or imaginative) with 
the coherence of the transindividual 
subject (Which may of course be con- 
servative, oppositionist or revolu- 
tionary). Even extreme individual- 
ism is a form of transindividual 
consciousness, that is comprehen- 
sible and explicable only if we start 
from a transindividual subject. 

Those activities where libido, with 
its individual subject, is introduced 
almost without distortion into the 
coherence of the transindividual sub- 
ject, are, among others, the ones 


which lead to cultural creation 
(literary. philosophical, artistic, 
mythical). 

There is no need to add that the 
vast majority of individual con- 
sciousnesses lie between t he.se two 
extremes, constituting mixtures 
which aspire in varying degrees to 
two coherences with, respectively, an 
individual subject and a transindivi- 
dual subject. Being mixtures they 
cannot have their own global signi- 
ficance but only show the greater or 
lesser predominance of certain of 
those aspirations to coherence which 
constitute them. 


In relation to psychoanalysis, 
genetic-structuralist sociology accep- 
ted and developed, long before 
Freud, three of its fundamental idcHS, 
namely : 

(a) that every human fact is signi- 
ficative ; 


(f>) that this significance derives 
from its character of relative totality 
(or, what comes to the same thing, of 
” structure ", and can only be brought 
out clearly by being introduced into 
a structure of which it forms part or 
with which it is identified ; 

U) that significative structures arc 
the result of a genesis nnd cannot be 
understood or explained indepen- 
dently of this genesis. 


It has, however, always had to dc- 
fendj against psychoanalysis, the spe- 


cificity of the historical and cultural, 
based on the distinction between indi- 
vidual and transindividual subjects, 
and the impossibility of reducing, 
even in parr, the cultural to the indi- 
vidual, or history to biography and, 
more especially, to libido. 

Psychoanalytical explanations of 
literature display, among other 


weaknesses, two fundamental ones: 
they can never explain important 
works in their totality but only a 
certain number of partial data, and 
in particular they are unable, for 
methodo logical reasons, to make 
clear the difference between the 
pathological And the aesthetic, be- 
tween the dream or delirium of a 
lunatic and the work of a genius. Not 
to mention the fact that it is absurd 
and unscientific to attribute Oedipus 
with an unconscious and an Oedipus 
complex, “ being given that Oedipus 
is a literary figure who exists only 
in a text"' and cannot reveal any 
characteristics over and above what 
is explicitly indicated in this text. 

Against these psychological, bio- 
graphical and especially existentialist 
conceptions of sociology’ and literary 
criticism, genetic structuralism, while 
recognizing the existence of iiif indi- 
vidual psychology and the will to 
change (or, in Marxist language, the 
praxis), which characterizes all 
human activity, has had to defend 
the existence of structures deriving 
from the trausindividual character 
of the historical praxis, Without 
these structures it is impossible to 
understand, in a positive and scien- 
tific manner, the objective signifi- 
cance of any cultural or social fact. 

Finally, as against the n on-gcnetic 
structuralism now developing In 
French .thought, as against Ldvi- 
Strauss. Barthes, Greimas, Foucault, 
.Althusser, Lacan Ac., genetic struc- 
turalism, which has long been stress- 
ing the essential Importance of struc- 
tures in understanding history must 
now deferid the existence of the 
transindividual subject, the fact that 
the structure is not an autonomous 
and active entity which holds man 
prisoner, but an essential character- 
istic of the activity of a 
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in (he memoirs which no one is likely 
to regret, some of the editor ’h other 
excisions are ul least open to discus- 
sion. It is regrettable that Saint- 
Simon's own introduction, in which 
he defends himself against the possible 
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subject {individual-libido or trans- 
jndivid-uul.) wild alone w active 
mid creative. und to a lesser 
extent, the fact that, although 
no human activity can be under- 
stood oulM'de the structures that 
go\eni it (language, re la lions 
of pidJucliun, social groups, world- 
views. JfciJ. these si met ii res are them- 
selves the result of man’s earlier 
praxis, that is, the praxis of the sub- 
ject, and will be in turn modified by 
the present praxis, of which they con- 
stitute an tut mini characteristic mid 
not mi external datum. 

Attempting thus never to abandon 
either the existence of the subject or 
(he structured character of all its 
activities, or I he existence of act j vi- 
tas with an individual subject 
.{•libido^, or of activities with trans- 
individual subjects (history, eco- 
nomics, social life, culture), or their 
permanent interne (ion. genelic struc- 
turalism admits only a difference of 
degree, though often a very import- 
ant one, between, on the one hand, 
die .structure, the iiKlitulion or the 
norm, in short the durable and appar- 
ently permanent.' and. on the other 
hand, the incidental. 

la relation to the transindividunl 
subject, structures. institutions. lan- 
guages, social organizations, moral or 
legal norms. &c.. ure 
created by this subject over varying 
periods of lime, in a gradual, perma- 
nent transformation, and doomed 
sooner or Inter lo a radical transfor- 
mation. 


We can now be specific. Each 
human fact has an historical charac- 
ter and must be studied as an clement 
or segment of a process resulting 
from the activity of one or more 
tranxindividunl subjects, <i process 
which has two complementary 
aspects Lo it: a ties/ met tiring of pre- 
existing structures and a structuring 
orientated towards the creation of a 
new equilibrium, a new significative 
structure which later on will in its 
turn be modified and .superseded. 

It K within this general conception 
of the existence of man and of the 
scientific methodology which stems 
from it that we must now approach 
the status of literary creation and the 


possibilities of studying it scientifi- 
cally. 

I .cl us first make clear what the 
demands are of such a study. They 
are those of all scientific work, un- 
fortunately seldom applied where 
literary works are concerned- We 
must : 

lot take account, starling fuun the 
simplest struct urc, of a text, or at 
least a sufficiently large part 
of that text fur it lo be dilli- 
cull In imagine two different 
hypotheses having an equal degree 
of simplicity ami el/icacity. Wo 
call this operation interpretation or 
comprehension, and emphasize that 
it must obey one fundamental rule: 
it> take account of the. whole tc.\ t 
without adding anything to it- We 
have already said that one has no 
right to add to Sophocles’s text the 
fact that Oedipus may have had 
an unconscious desire lo marry 
Jocasia, since this is not staled any- 
where it i the text. Equally, one must, 
for instance, take into consideration 
the fact that, in .Uidrotuntfite. in a 
century when a demand for veri- 
similitude prevailed. Racine's text 
tells i tx that a corpse has spoken, or 
that in Mo litre's play Don Juan gels 
married once a month: 
l ft) explain the genesis of the struc- 
ture which enables us to interpret 
the whole of the text under con- 
sideration in a coherent manner. 
Comprehension is therefore imma- 
nent lo the text, whereas explanation 
calls on factors external to it. One 
should add that these two intellec- 
tual processes differ for a given 
object of study, but not on (he level 
of the research as a whole. To ex- 
plain a. structure geneticriUy is in 
reality only to bring out the signifi- 
cative structure and hence lo inter- 
prel the overall structure : to give 
an example: lo bring out the tragic 
vision is an interpretative process in 
relation lo Racine’s plays and Pas- 
cal’s PemArsi to isolate the signifi- 
cative structure of Jansenism is to 
understand it and lo explain the 
genesis of Pa seal's Pcnxdex and 
Racine's plays; in the same way, lo 
isolate the structure of the noblesse 
tie rohe in the seventeenth century 
is to understand its history and lo 
explain the birth of Jansenism, &c. 


The same analysis is interpretative 
01 explicative aeeoi ding to the object 
to which it is related. 

We have jiM said that any social 
group constitutes a tritndndhuhiiil 
Mib/eci whose action tends to resolve 
a certain number ol problems, that 
is. to transform reality in a direction 
mure favourable in its needs and 
aspirations, it being understood that 
every individual forms part of a cer- 
tain number of social groups and 
therefore of a certain number uf 
Iransindividuul subjects. 

The praxis of each of these groups 
develops within the consciousness of 
its members a certain number of men- 
tal structures of general value, that 
is. governing or intervening in the 
activity of the subject independently 
of the problems that gave rise to 
them. In practical terms individual 
consciousness thus always constitutes 
mis mre.\ which arc difficult to 
study, ansi tu establish their re- 
lationship to the work* or to 
individual activity is an arduous 
task. dilTictilf to resolve. It happens, 
however, that in certain exceptional 
individuals, the .structure of certain 
private areas of activity, or the struc- 
ture of works produced in a certain 
field (writing. painting, conceptual 
thought, faith. Ac. I coincide entirely, 
or almost entirely, with the mental 
structures corresponding to one of 
the transindividual subjects with 
which it is linked. In this case, 
the .study of these activities nr 
works may be approached far more 
easily through sociological analysis 
than through the psychology of the 
individual who produced them. 
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This said, there are certain social 
groups (and empirical research has 
shown that during the course of his- 
tory. these groups have most often 
been social classes) whose aspira- 
tions and needs correspond either to 
the total structuring or all inter- 
human relations and rcl alio its be- 
tween man and nature, or to the 
Iota] preservation of social struc- 
tures and existing values. 

Now the hypothesis which is at the 
basis of the genetic structuralist study 
of cultural creation is that it is the 
imaginary transposition, through the 
creation of a universe of individual 
characters and particular sit uu lions, 
of the mental structures Q f these pri- 
vileged groups (structures which we 
have culled world-views), which con- 
stitutes the essence of great artistic 
and literary creations, just as the con- 
ceptual translation of these mental 
structures constitutes the great philo- 
sophical systems. There arc also, of 
course, theological, practical, Ac., ex- 
pressions of these same world-views 
but these do not concern us hero. 

Thus, there are neither concepts 
nor philosophy in most literary 
works, but, and thi* is important, 
every valid conceptual transla- 
tion of the structure of a 
iiterury or artistic work leads 
not lo tv science' ot scientific 
knowledge (psychological, sociologi- 
cal, Ac.) but to a philosophical syK*' 
.lent. Every interpretation of u valid 
literary work, wnich connects only 
with ils psychological or sociological 
elements, or even only ils moral ele- 
ments, is, consequently, necessarily, 
partial and hence false and a dis- 
tortion. 

J^ow,. since criticism is necessarily' 
a . conceptual transposition of the. , 
wttrk, this means tnat there is no., 
■•Valid criticism except that which'; 
places the literary work ift relation, 
fp a' world- view expressed in con-' 
peptSj jihat is,' lo' n\ philosophy', (it, 
being understood that- the' critic is lit 

ho ivay obliged to accept this pjtfior- 
j'iopjvv himself). 

.i VOa^ihe _ explicative plane what 
: really . matters , is the fact, ihfvt the 
.imporiant literary work is, not excUt-*} 
s[Vety;feurt Wfce«airify, h coherent and' 

. Struetured Universe,. ! and ;iha't tills- . 
■ SEj-MC|ulr<r. is pot W tvUiviilual Crea- 1 
tion -but- t^e to] fee ti v^.: crcatld no if ' 
a prJvilege'd trandndividttal subject, 
v ' jTbis.isnor^ay, tjiat ddrliprehenslbn, 


Kidlivixt siK'iotngy tried and is 
slid trying (in mi far as it is still pre- 
dominant,) U» relate the content of five 
collective citiiM'iniiMicvt in the con- 
tent of literary works. 'I his nccc < «- 
xurily leads in the iragtucnialitn) of 
i he work and to i esc arch which 
is most successful in the cum* 
of mcdiocic work, whose authoi. 
having only a verv feeble 
creative imagiiialimi. has merely 
reproduced his evcryd.iv experience 
almost wit horn modifying it. 

Inversely . genetic structuralist soci- 
ology. placing the relationship be- 
tween the work and society on the 
level nol of the content but ol .struc- 
tures. or in mho words of the form, 
is essentially orientated towards the 
unity of the work, nnd proves ail 
the more elicclive where the latter 
is more coherent and corresponds 
more strictly in the tendencies nf the 
privileged social group and to the 
world-view that structures it. 

Finally, this type of research does 
not requite, for ils functioning, any 
limitation of the writers creative 
imagination, since one and the xumc 
structure can he transposed into the 
nrosl diverse contents, however far 
removed from everyday thought. 

Moreover, the work does not in 
any way appear lo tit is point of view 
as a reflection of the .social reality 
but. on the contrary, as the particu- 
lar!) coherent expression of it> 
aspirations, an expression that the 
members of (he group never attain 
except in circumstances that are both 
short-lived and exceptional. 

In addition, the two main Com- 
plaints levelled up until now, and 
still being levelled, against the gene- 
tic-structuralist analysis of literature, 
namely of introducing philosophical 
concepts into literary work and of 
only being interested in the la tier’s 
"content'' and not giving sufficient 
importance to form, have no founda- 
tion. Because, on the one hand, as 
we have alreaJy said, genetic struc- 
turalism separates, in a radical man- 
ner. the imaginary from the concep- 
tual. or literature front philosophy, 
and. on the other hand, it is in no 
way concerned with the anecdote or 
the raw content. Such work ns has 
been dope up until now has. in fact, 
centred ,on xvlv.il could be called 
the first degree of formalization, 
namely, the structure of the work's 
universe; this said, it remains no less 
true that, although these cumpluinls 
recur with such insistence, this seems 
to be due lo the fact that, up until 
now, genelic structuralist works have 
not tackled the literary work hs ii 
whole but have concentrated in the 
first instance, or even exclusively, on 
bringing out ils unitary .structure and 
the world-view lo which this corre- 
sponds. Now ihis world-view, formu- 
lated by the critic in conceptual lan- 
guage. takes the fmm of a philoso- 
phical system, and constitutes, more- 
over, the form closest to the 
synlagmutic content. In ' point of 
fact (his concentration nil the global 
.structure is primarily due to the fuel 
that it const it tiled a particularly 
urgent task in relation to other forms 
of Jiterury criticism, which had neg- 
lected precisely this fundamental 
aspect ,of comprehension. It goes 
Without saying, however, that we Were 
perfectly well aware that this aspect 
of research in no wuy exhausts The 
field of sociological criticism. 
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Lukdcsr and nil those who have' 
: based themselves on his work de- 
pend on the classical aesthetics' of 
Kant and. Hegel,, for whom aesthetic 
..ypjlt'ej the overcoming of '.the 
temion' between unity and multipli- 
city i a work being all the more valid 
if it kuoceeds in structuring, in a 
• more! unitary: manner, a richer and 
more pgriicula r : .tirt iverse. ' which is . 
reluctant ,to be. struct ured,. In . this 
c0iicejp|tion ...the .stud) of The global 
. struct yire cb rresportds to the ! un i - 
‘ tftry pole of the -tension, and impli- 
ciliy -'ighordS the other! pole : niuUi- 
pljoity or richness..;, ■ T 

.‘ Arid so the researches which we 
present: undertaking Will be 
;orlenlRt<;d iu; this direction, "and al- 
i mO’Pgh lt ifc . dllTicuti to' . gi Vf . rit this 
poin)«'iin: time; precise (ndi&atjqns 
W^tTtia nature of this riclvrtess, one, 
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,.[*() and whose repression 
Sut« for every activity with a 
subject, u sacrifice 
ISJtecirS* and action: 
the reality of death, 
it is to every world-view 
;*&s to create a possibility of 

! Sntand significative fi/c. 

T^alicaliy. and although we 
rtflWL develop this point here, it 
be said that, although the world- 
Sir linked primarily with the 
La of coherence and the dog- 
inherent in every human 
the richness element is linked 
Inly with the no less funda- 
? £a| function of the critical mind 
^subsequent transcending, will) 
rrrtuJt that it is the synthesis of 
mo which constitute?, the tolnl- 
jjj, 0 ywork that is both valid and 
UDTeiul. 

FmaSJy. dtbough literary form in 
*,jtiict sense of the word lias not 
w, uc k!ed in our researches, and 
Atari we have always believed 
ftqthisffBS a province which, for 
H of competence, wc ought to 
hie to experts, we were none the 
ta convinced of the impossibility 


of studying this form, which seemed 
lo us to have derived from elsewhere 
Ilian the relation to the global form 
initially constituted by the structure 
of the work’s universe. On this plane, 
an accidental discovery, which we 
shall soon be publishing, made on 
the occasion of an analysis of a 
dozen pages of Genet's Lex Nitres, 
led Us to formulate a hypothesis, no 
doubt extremely labile by virtue of 
its still minimal empirical basis, but 
which could nevertheless prove of 
exceptional interest. 


It may be that what is currently 
known as literary form in the strict 
sense of the word is constituted by a 
complex of semantic, semiologicul, 
phonological, &c„ micro structures, 
which exist in a more or less complex 
but still expressible functional rela- 
tionship with the global structure of 
the work’s universe. We would then 
have several levels in literary 
creation ; 

{«) the elaboration of the world- 
view, the collective product of the 
transindividunl subject, and the ex- 
perience both of its necessity, its sig- 
nificative character nnd the frustra- 
tions it involves; 

f b) the transposition < f this world- 
view and experience into an imagin- 


ary but coherent, or nearly coherent, 
universe of characters and indi- 
vidual situations; 

(c) the expression of this universe in 
a language constituted by a complex 
of niicroslructures which have a func- 
tional relationship to the global struc- 
ture of the universe, these mieroslruc- 
tuces heing such as to make necessary, 
to a more or less advanced degree, all 
the details of the language and slyle 
used by the author. 

Jl should be added, although this is 
not the place to insist on it, that this 
sequence probably corresponds most 
often both lo a succession in time (the 
world-view as a collective fact must 
already have been elaborated, at least 
up to a certain point, for the writer 
to be able to transpose it into the 
work), and to a psychical one (it is 
probable that most often the writer 
secs or feels his global universe before 
he hits on the details of its expres- 
sion). This sequence will not be that 
of the research, which is effected by 
permanent oscillations between the 
different levels which shed light on 
each other mutually, but it will be 
the sequence of the exposition — the 
most valid of all— which starts from 
a basis of minimum formalization 
and moves on to those aspects which, 
precisely in so far as they constitute 
an advance in formalization, express 
and perfect that basis. 
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A continuous series of documents 
HGVtrK/rtf the career of a successful 
'nidiol between the seventeenth and 
: t$Mih centuries is a rare treasure. 

; Kwflot difficult for landed fami- 
! fc lo preserve their property and 
, ttdocwnnls through several cen- 
tos, Bat merchants rarely lasted 
■trade for' more than two gencra- 
fat'udvkca their businesses ended 
fcif papers were commonly de- 
*p. To' ensure survival it seems 
»hi« been necessa ry to get involved- 
a a (implicated lawsuit, for then 
Kwat books and correspondence 
U lobe deposited with officers of 
* court and frequently remained 
tot Hit lawsuit might spell . the 
of the business, but nn Jnli- 
doty of trtding enterprise was 
for posterity. By these 
®(®lbe papers of John Johnson, 
2 the Cula is Staple, 
kept for more than’ 
SR**' recently yielded rich 
ftorbara Winchester's 
Portrait. By a similar 
-confiscation of the 
Tj ftyperty and papers by the 
ErflM nlttlon in 1793— the 
’ST- Jwn Pellet, of Bor- 
jywjwescrvbd and now rest 
wonde depa rlmcnta I a rchlvos, 
Ctwlgnw has 
absorbing tale of the busi- 


ct asses — artisans and servants inclu- 
ded— were eager to play this game of 
hazard. 


Other members of the Pellet family, 
migrants from Millmi in the C6ven- 
nes, hod already plunged into the 
trading world and Jean followed suit. 
Until he became rich and confident 
enough to go it alone after 1733, his 
business affairs were closely linked 
with those of his brothers. In this 
respect, his story illustrates a com- 
mon feature of Ilio trading life o( 
the time. It was built on the partner- 
ships and cooperative business agree- 
ments of relatives nnd close: friends 
who could trust each other. In a 
world of high risks * and constant 
hazards to property, it was essential 
to know that one element in the 
enterprise stood solid as a rock. 


Bordeaux of the company of Caracas 
trading to Venezuela. He supplied 
French merchandise and victuals, and 
found underwriters for Spanish ves-' 
sols. 


. ’ Having joined his brothers in Mar- 
tinique; Jean took his first step on 
•;the Jaddcr of success by marrying 
Into an old and well-connected island 
family ; his wife brought him a dowry 


of 20,000 lines. This probably 
Provided the capital whith ‘enabled 
him to return tb France for g:ood in 


•\ 
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■tl T* X s5 1 uf'ine. ousi- 

®o: , .V (n °h; merchant between 
W ■ 1759, despatching 
^^‘•"■■ Inah ' suit .beef, 
?' ‘W? soixla to Mftf- 
af Q 0 P°mhm and dis- 

f u -^ rtd ' * eW serio'us 
hpthing, hta for-' 
' noar, y- tw° million. 

J.Vfr . * ' 


1718. For Wyi next seven years he 
worked in partnership with his 
brother Pierre who went to Mar- 
tinique and organized affairs at that 
end. From Bordeaux' Jeon fitted out 
the vessels for the Antilles and dis- 
posed of Ihe arriving cargoes. Despite 
some setbacks, Ihe business . went 


The .compass ol Pellet's trade 
called: for heroic effort, but specula- 
tion and risk were the breath, of life. 
His brother Pierre’s responsibilities 
in, Martinique were far.mpre limited, 
yet he could not endure the exhausting 
struggle,, and gave It up in 1727 tell- 
ing Jean that he preferred “ to be 
poor and sleep peacefully, ", 

• Aficr such a saga of commercial 
success it Is something of a surprise 
lo turn towards the end of the book . 
to the account of Jean Pellet’s private 
life, which was an ironic tragedy oq 
tlxe theme of the self-made man. 
When his fortune was made, and PeU 
let was beginning to invest in land 
and withdraw from trade, his wife 
went into a nunnery and died- therd 
a year later, A housekeeper tool^ 
charge and bore him four children; 
Finally, Pellet decided to marry hid 
servant, at which the two sons of his 
first marriage, a I rend y smarting under 
their father’s criticisms of shiftless- 
ness and extravagance, grew ularmed 
at the threatened loss of their inherit- 
ance; Acrimonious quarrels de- 
veloped, the lawyers turned to despe- 
rate subterfuges, nnd a sordid wrangle 
dragged on for years. ... f •[ 
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from strength (o strength. The voy- 
ages to Martinique were cnrefuuy 
timid so that vessels arrived there 
around February ready to purchase 
the new season's crop whea sugar 


Tlie description of Pellet’s trading 
, activities does pot prepare, the reader 
fO r (hiS view Personal life, pnd 
. ifae ; fault lie’s fn ' .(fie . arrangement, qf 
the book, i BftcJi aspect: is given R 
, comparbuwit tq iisetf ; (he general 


William Larrett ' 

The English Novo) froth Thomas Hardy to Graham Greene 
168 pp. DM 9 , 40 ' 


Studien zur sprache und ^tentfuf Amertkas 


wits at Us cheapest. Tf this happened 
to coincide with a period of acute 
food Shortage in Martinique, then 
Pollet's cargo of perishable goods 


food Shortage 


, compartment tq iiseiir j me general 
(and somewhat elementary) account 
of European trade and current com-. 


V. ■. ■• : ■■■! .. .. 


Unique, then 


SS?^^Rlh cctiiiiry Bor- 
Vwi'l JS-Wl centred bn 

•toct it; iSS'^.'iM^oorstcpto 
-^c?ardeaux did 

Nw;S^v 0 v^h!sh 

§ toti^ea Treaty 

to Ptefer^^ Portugal 

°[ t V8MMe wides 
e ^nse. of 

lipsrsg 

coinferred 

4.713 

? y l48 nied entry 
SWjSfel -frbm the 

P&SSS’AS 

■ Iioriions 


from Europe made a specially hand- 
some prom. The account books. 


however, show' f hat The largest return 
came from sugar ; in three journeys it; 
earned 13, 18 and 22 pef Cent more,: 
profit Than Thc ; outgoing goods from 
Europe. ‘ * 

fortunes were ndl eqsjly made. The 
.disposal of the sugar cafied,for a con- 
stant reappraisal of markets,' and Pel- 
let was 'tireless in- try trig .all possible, 
outlets. .Jn-the early years Pellet jtaMj 
most- sugar tb Spain; 1 wheh 'ftf 
market sank low; he ttirned la Hbh 
. 'bind between 1730 and .1735 and 
Middeiburg. Hamburg, ah impor- 
. tans sugar- refining centre 'in northern 
Europe,' received regular consign- 
ments between 1727 and 1739. Tlie 
same unceasing search eoptiiuied for 
the best Sources of supplies; England 
was Pellet’s choice for mftrine insur- 
ance and boat building, .Ireland for 
salt beef, tallow, and butter, Holland 
for cane milling equipment, rind 
Spain for oil. Thd: French' soUrcw 
of food supplies Ivere equaUy sp®" 
cialized. All these purchases. buH> up 

■. multifarious connexions which were 

‘•further expanded after l7 ~ 8 . 

• PeUet became tbe rcpresentaRve in 


of Europeau trade and current com-, 
mercial practice at the beginning is 
not linked , up.' with the foIlqVving 
year-by-yea ^ account qf . Pefiet’s 
affairs; and the. story ; bf his family, 
life is. again set apart' in flic .last . 
chapters;, Pellet falls to emerge from 
this dissected narrative ‘iia 'g' breathing 
human beldg, fof the different facets; 
of -bis persbnalily are not Integrated.; 

Another ^tadgement, treaflng the 

whole stfa'rylchron oltigically; thtbugh- 
but, would ha Ve made a' more sue-; 
ce^ful biography! -Neveftfielessj' gq 
i 'cbhtHbution to the history of trAde 
-in tlje ftrsf ’hajf of (he eighteenth: 
bintury r this is b'h. irislructlve ^nnd 
; engaging stud^.;', ; . ■' '• .:. , 

. r 'iriits ifind^opfcipe Irony is (he ftc-. 
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count of diet’s, efforts to prqve b. 
relationship with the, aristocratic fam- 
ily of NarbbijneTcleti With a little 
manipulation, he constructed a fam-j 
: ily tree to -suit biS ends. When oflaciah 
jy scrutinized! Tt was. denounced as 
false, ibut/his sons persisted with the 
.claim after their fathers; death, and 
succeeded in having U recognized 
during. Ibe Revolution, just In time for. 
the family, to. fall Victim to perfc$cu-;. 
. tion directed at the hated flrfclps. ThU: 
: Was the stroke of fate Which caused; 
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foreign, right* available 


\ y *; 

to 


the family property to be confiscated. , 
onH Their DEoers taken into official . 


apd.: their paper$ taken 

'custody,- ’.V-. / : ;; 
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In his new book Professor Weinberg In (he opinion or Miss Zimmer- ■. hi., hi. . l * 

switches from Racine to the French mann Verlaine is emerging from a met on '* t £SS?V° m form “l* 
bymhulistv it is not. as the title period «f tempnrury eelipsS and th? Z T'J ™ ly ' lhal 
might suggest either a treatise on time is ripe for a fresh study of his va euis !,^^ '» 
the Symbolists or a collection of poclrv. She guides us nuiiislak in olv i ^ n ’ n ' c , un bar oque n !cri 

essays on individual poets. It con- through the whole of life work. select » ™ v Wl ‘ , h ? ,n l ,ba "Ji lhe P«PN 
sms of a senes of detailed analyses of mg outstanding poems in each of his Ron J l ™ 8edl “ " &SS 
thirteen poems by five* different collections for detailed comment. Al- i Un 

FSf^v f ? ur by Baudelaire five by though her method is different from nr?. L '? HT® 1 ?’ ,hc People i3 


part Sf pur- '-*!"** when thk 

cultural and nolitical nhLi2L!f «P«t that [their 


* In his new book Professor Weinberg 

► switches from Racine to the French 
Symbolists. It is not, as the title 
might suggest either a treatise on 
the Symbolists or a collection of 
essays on individual poets. It con- 
sists of a series of detniled analyses of 
thirteen poems by five- different 
poets: four by Baudelaire, five by 
MnllurmC which occupy half the 
volume, two by Valdry, and one each 
by Rimbaud and Saint-John Perse. 
The term ” symbol ” is interpreted hi 
its broadest sense. It is the central 
image round which a poem is con- 
structed: the swan in Baudelaire’s 
“Le Cygne" or Mall a ring’s “Le 
vierge, le vivace ct le be! aujour- 
d’hui ” and the vessel in “ Le Bateau 
ivre 

The symbolist method [writes the pro- 
fessor] depends upon the suppression 
of part of the metaphor that would nor- 
mally be clearly stated, and we must re- 
cover that pari by means of the “ signs " 
and *• pointers ’’of which 1 have spoken. 
The process of recovery is an intellecliiiil 
process. 

The critic’s aim is “the identifi- 
cation and description of the 
object symbolized-— of that second, 
unex.pre.ssed half of the metaphor ", 
the translation of the “ symbol ’’ into 
the object “symbolized", and ‘‘the 
determination of what special effects 
result from the use of a symbolist 
structure 

The author appears to be ham- 
pered in the present work, as be was 
in his study of Racine, by an undue 
insistence on "structure" at the ex- 
pense of The other elements in a 
poem and by the rigidly intellectual 
niilur e of what he calls " the process 
of recovery ”, The symbols are con- 
scientiously "translated" and the 
different images in a poem are re- 
eled to Lhe central image, but he has 
Tittle- or -nothing to say about lan- 
guage or- the extraordinary beauty 

‘ P f ?, on l e . of tflc ‘ that he- is 1 

busily fitting into the “ structure " of 
the poem. His work is useful in- so 
far as u encourages d more Careful 


In (he opinion of Miss Zimmcr- 
mann Verlaine is emerging from a 
period ol temporary eclipse and the 
lime is ripe for a fresh study of hi s 
poetry. She guides us painstakingly 
through lhe whole of his work, select- 
ing outstanding poems in each of his 
coiled ions for detailed comment. Al- 
though her method is different from 
Professor Weinberg’s it suffers from 
the same kind of limitation. She con- 
centrates on metrical variety and 
musical effects, but quite a lot slips 
through her net. There was in Ver- 
laine a genuine folk poet and a 
modern poet whose experiments with 
metrics and language undoubtedly 
had a very considerable influence on 
his contemporaries and successors. In 
some of the verse the voice of the folk 
poet is simple, clear and pure; in 
other pieces his language has dearly 
been affected by Romanticism. Miss 
Zimmerman n quotes the whole of the 
Chanson d’automne " with 
approval : she does not mention the 
general deterioration which has taken 
place in the language of popu- 
. poetry and which is evident 


fix fives a symnouc rorm precisely 
tame it .might have been impolitic 
bnale them quota bly. Thus it seems 

*"* Jl* ,1919 19^ ™?‘ co 1 l ™™r.y, however! Ts not view of hi. approaJh ° W “ 

be ween the first modern batwjM ilito* a bare, dry, barklcsswootkn pages of the Spanish press, in spile extremely efficiently The°hnH 0 d ? 
and the SuVrca lists. TW TA ^ wlh a convocahon of politic of the transformation of Lhe old ore- .Spanish pf 


T IS of 1HE nature of a symbol contemporary Catalan writers haw> 
hint at what cannot be said, act about preserving and devcloDinc fonlSi^iT as , havc most Pro- 
hjlffhereassome tilings cannot be ‘heir language has given lhe greater recent gears'" ’T Sp - a n lsh P° etr y of 
SZw they are by nature in- P art ot ifacir work a strength Sf pur- 3ioTbe,« ,? J ly W u hen J h “ 
Swords, others not by 

incapable of being verbalized cultural^ I? wiiv ‘‘f 1 ' 1 . of to Spain in every aspect that Itheir 

STSV «l into words merely works] form, together S IhSsJwrii- 

u-iiBf there Is some reason why it Cnstilim? r * « if tcn m kn made ‘^ e country, a single and 

.A be unwise to state them too pj vc y e _ 0 f S p P I r ^ ’ ,0 _ S | h v n ■ y indivisible cultural corpus". Indeed, 
Jjytfy. Spain has always been pcr i ot j covcre£ i hv L o.. p . r ‘jf , ! ! f It? seem ' n Sly scientific approach of 

srirtAttj? sst»,to3rs 


vvoiks] form logeihcr wilh those writ- 


which he compiled with Scnyor 
Mohts have proved to bo— not unex- 


worth inquiring what has happened to 
the poetry, as a result of the intrusion 
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Westminster 


and the Surrealists. There hjl-pi, with a convocation 


Paper covers 12s 6d 


the old pre- Spanish poetry which he assembles 


also fcgbolfonie bbdy otpoefe = ST^JtSSL ~ W 

surd : Une pie, riiatynd w, JJ [ tasjde Spain— and m he tcrizes both these volumes. It is one Spanish culture iS^tSr ^ 

marronmer, fcrme el (Wcrmt a ta* language — during the which merit* «t . e * ‘ n ouier words, the 


lei ire de faire part". 1 years .which followed the 

Mr. Guiney has writleD a sjium- I && 4e Spanish Civil War. But, 

■ l.i!. i .• ‘ >1 mth* nn# hon/I Tint all nn(*tr uinL 


thetic and interesting account rfl aflt one hand, not all poets writ- 
Reverdy as man and poet, which b| to .l ,vo an d 


Spuijh language — during the which merits at least as much con- 

^!°Sll e c ea «'^- h -f 0 w & ^o ‘* C slderatioD here as does the poetry it 
icJ of the Spanish Civil Wat. But, marshals. 


to be followed by a further study 
the prose writer. Hc^ rightly empl 
sises the importance oi his religk 
difficulties. He came of a siroiij 
anti-clerical family who had wit life 
from him even a knowledge dt 


lolized 1 — of that second, ,n tim poem. She also quotes difficulhes. He came of a stronj? 
half of the metaphor ", the whole of “ Un grand «nti-olencal family who had wilhU 
Qnof the "symbol" into sommcil noir", but does far him even a knowledge c(b, 

symbolized", and “the } e!iS ‘hnu justice to the reninrkable ex i s ‘ ence Christ, so that who i 
n of what special effects ltist verse which she appearsto com- J vef ^n°j e ? a .u c ^, urc ^’j 
the use of a symbolist P ar ** lls disud vantage, with the erri „ al . l ^ e Sl .p . 0 / a . 

mode of Romances sans paroles She man on r ^ e , W3 j'. t 
ar appears to be ham- subscribes to the high opinion 'held 

present work, as he was a number of distinguished French Catholfc. Two years afiw seffij 
of Racine, by an undue of the religious poems, and a f S ° lesni 5’ s ** Jod bB falh » 

t "structure" at the ex- ,lk{ - ,h f ni seems unwilling t 0 see the pcey J nd M ne !' e , r SPSalii! 
e other elements in a H n<J ^ ub,cd element of saint-mlpicerie WHS . a J 1 ' 8 ^ tHlerited "jJ* 
y the rigidly intellectual m ,fieni - One remembers, for cx- w°rk deserves 

re’ ^ PnMl "" y ^ 

emral Imak but h? ha, , She has nevarthdes, written a use- noT ' J ^ 

ning to say about Ian- ru « V unexciting book. She admit* v • J 

e extraordinary beauty that Verlaine’s “evolution " was not v 2^1* re f s .? ns 
lhe. Images That he. u ■ a slraiahi line. ", ^ ■ Iish Iransialiow of French crus^ 


idle in Spain (and there is a very 
iltatst kind of vitality in most 
finish American poetry, which falls 
rtft lhe scope of this review) 
»& on the other, not ail poets 
Ehi in Spain have been writing 
b Spinish: three years before the 
pifotioa of his Spanish anthology, 
■■ Cutcllet (in collaboration 
Bli /oaquim Molas) had published 
ujIbm entitled Poesta coral ana del 
and it is instructive to com- 
Catalan poetry of the period 
tMihfiCivUWar with the Castilian 
f*U) written in the same country 
iM^’ing the same years. 


The key to the approach is given in 
n quotation from Christopher CHud- 


apatusn culture. In other words, the 
anthology does indeed succeed in 
acquiring "a raison if Sire ... as 
a function of its historical implica- 
tions ; but one may still differ from 
the view that the poems, as opposed 
to the anthology itself, are really 
dependent oil their "historical inmli- 


weU's Illusion and Reality, used by ^ l ! ons ” to justify their existence and 
■Sr. Cnslellet to preface the Castil- ,ta us ’. . $r. Castcliet is . such 

ian volume : " It is impossible to un- u n crjtIc * however, that when 

derstand modern poetry unless we e ?tf do ' vn }° studying the nature 
understand it historically— in motion. . de y e,0 P{»ent of Spanish 

We can only bring back dead formu- EJJL . h “ ' Period,; what 


lae from a study of poetry as static 
‘ works of art \ as something frozen 
and ossified. This is particularly true 


emerges most dearly is a primarily 
literary evolution : his poets do, on 
the whole, share in the general pattern 


and ossified. This is particularly true ofEnr^ 
whore poetry is the organic product froni SvSboSkm 7 ^ llh 5 shl “ away 
of a whole society violently in » a ™ or ° 
motion," In the Spanish version tho£fih al * 

quoted by Sr. Castcliet, the words Svefost^rcdihJ “^umstances ma y 
“frozen and ossified " qualify not ' f?" 

the works of art but the “ dead for- at die srniiP H Spam (whilst 

(which ii in pily), but the of wta ZehtTe S' 

Marxist marrnw nf tin* mvccana nt weuy ireaiea in a 
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fata Catalans the realities of Efj . {wmcn is f " P ,l «* but the of what might 

,hed 4 rea,is,ic wy) - 

quoto Caudwc,I has j»5t as much * 

SJulth Caialu n ^na tinn- ^ibolic force as that photograph Sr. CbsIrMc 


reading of theseyoeV.'Tts ISilta- yn^STiSiT d^dop^cSiS appearance of t 
Hon is lbat .it foils to convey the . k Jangue. des sons sur unc send- EnfiI i. sh v « rsu i n 1 °. f 

atmnsnhp.r» Uirt •> -r . II. . ’ . J . u . c aCUSI nrnnh iin HnriHi-lmre Which WliF' 


Strife ts.U^eir own tongue was poli- 
55® s P ec J fa HacW, being cither 
J^wted with "Catalan nalion- 
■S ,IK| hence construed us sub- 
« viewed (at best) as bu 
^ centripetal activity — in 
p its very nature with the 
zeal which has eharue- 


of the snails for ns Sr. Castellet’s 
explicit dedication of his volume to 
the memory of Antonio Mach- 
ado “on the twenty - fifth 


Sr. Castellet's introductory sur- 
vey shows to what extent the Euro- 
pean parallel is valid, discuss- 


Uiw Itieimriy ui niunmo ftiacn- : nn c, ’ , 

ado “on the iwcnLy - fifth L f S c n I .I s , , a prolongation 
anniversary of his death ”), for Quid- ° ,„, r tne ^yutbo jsU attempt to 
well was killed in action on the £55° rcnllty *. bcf 9. re «omg on 


atmosphere, the “ feel 
or. on 1 the 1 debit side, 
laruc dose of senli 
Valdry’s “Cimctiire tr 


graph on Bnudeluire Which 

nnllv n,.KII^«l in theeXCelkfll'f'W 1 he gOV- 


■osi’casrifinn well was killed in action on the 

^ W Ti!” 51 ™' Inrnn,a in I937 ' "e ,llIn e in Spain M 

^I hc gar !l member of the International Bri- 
Catalan' tanm^Ifl 0 ® ? 8 “ de * Bul fhe quotation has far 

^of KwtUvS ' mi ' 5 tt S 1CW ^ mwre Ihttn 11 merely symbolic func- 
tydEET (Ibpugh surely [ion : the Ideas it embodies have strue- 
v * py , rcu ‘ t,,red tf »o entire anthology (as also 


considerably. There is little in the stu- lion against her llnul “ grand pofit? " p . t,olry . Wll 1 h a c fe ? h i 
dies of Un voyage A Cythfere " or , ‘‘ Since, the eighteenth "century g,ven on,y m lhe E i^J 
Le Biiieau ivre " that d sensitive .writes Mr. Cluiiiey in thp openmg This ma^ietring f or 40)J 


"E i r'TI] ■ I»v' inai 1° lts “asic - wcnui magnet the city attracts the 
strUcturt . . . Un Co/lp de' (its is en- talented from nil 1 parts of the 


given only in the English hnffl 
This h maddening for«J 
has read Baudelaire M F ren “! ^ 
can convey nothing of afs.qu**) j 
those who have not.' - |.i 

ANGLOPntt;v| 

Yvns Bonnefoy ; f 

i Mantoue. 

de France. I4.90fr- • 

These essays of 


- i. 0:lwp vc, y rct,[ 

:^IfS ^ harshest, the Cntalun companion volume). In JJ 

^ f iinde.drablc : It preliminary " JuStificalion " (writ- ^ 

N is S'^IL 1180 . , 0 ^ ,9 i,la . !a . n w,ls ten in answer to the critics of the 
*r?.W a acllv lty»«H earlier version) Sr. Cnslellet cx- 
fclisotmfcf.il , 10 . use tended plains Jiow the need to view modern nt 
WtoifiH? together but poetry in motion had led him to re- ?. 

te \ * •§, n j n ^ dle decision to jeet not merely lhe “static " kind of 1° 
'Nri'iMiii 5 b f cnmc aC u ntho logy which presents each poem 

coloured ges- sub specie net cm Hat is, but also _ * 
WiSS 0 * 14 of non- any attempt to build up a collection _ f 


use of Catalan whs 
V^ s TC nllst ” activity, u![ 
* 10 u * it- tended 


.conscious 


'’“ uc reiimy, uctore going oi» 
(with an approving comment 
on Edmund Wilson's Axel’s Castle ) 
to consider (ho contrast be- 
tween- the symbolist tradition and 
the development of more " realistic " 
attitudes. He associates the latter 
wilh the shift from the isolationism 
of any "art for art's sake" move- 
ment to a general consciousness of 
something not far from a sense of a 
social mission : the poet’s sense of his 
own "social responsibility '* i- is 
to shine through? he is iherdly 
a majl . like any other 1 > man, 
‘‘ participating in the safne ' social 
enterprise!’, although, by virtue 


tV--niL L 1 HUH- Hliy HllCIIIDl LU UUI1U LIU (1 CIJIICCLIOII Lll . , . ■ , ' , T, , 

ofcttovcr the ; personal round a number of respected names, ?[ nainrt * h r uWw* t bl<1 

: noft-pblitical wilh the poems grouped according to «£ “{SIHrt?!' .•V ■*“*-' 

might have, led an their authorship. Instead, lie set " • f «n f < j Th ? n a ? ^ 

"fit® In his own about compiling a " dynamic ’’ antho- i*f (i exoerience Ts 
> men like Sal- logy, whose strictly chronological se- 

® profoundly aiicpce was . designed to show the JSS!?* M the . exnerienM^ 

§- ; Ar« 3- v^'^uropcan; stature* dynamic character Of the evolution of s u‘ B ’ ‘ wi .t. . ^ 
circum- poetry,: during a well-defined period ffifis w ^ tra? afiho^h 
environ- of time and within one narHcuIar 


i*J?r Interruption until 
tt by.; the Germans in- 1 S 


11 . like a 1 superstructure^ u p^s 
? the my ths that; the rit« o‘ “ T j 
4 enaet; .-Ai Jf. in: 

i- ;; book includes 'Seven 

I ; Among other?, Jt 


Lev Shestov,' Glacdmmetli. ari ^ 
. as" well -«■ B^-nf «ri3 
i Baroque archUecture. W 
i’lar interest to En S:; oni'l 
the retnijrkgble ■ ifjy- j e pq 

■ Pbdsie • llrtin^i^' ijnpottt 

; insights into the na r W -Edition, 

: poetic. 1 language- .J -.hk.griaM 
volumc al?o 

offprint,’ second . .. . 

■ La Sccqnde s, ^f'[t a Uhor^ 

• Yves Bonnefoy IMW ^ 


f frhm™£- y ’desirable— rejected . in favour of estab ishifig ^ ft ireadv set in. bv now— nrir hur in 

Baste 

lr.nl aiWerror, p£i U ’ ar af dfcircnKtanca- ■ ° I 
^i«>.r vCeta fa n f and shottld gradually acquire a rhison f Morein teres tins nerhatis than the 
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language achieving its effects 'through 
J(s sheer niusiculiiy (and by virtue of 
its sensually HUggestive qualities) to- 
wards the direct use of words in their 
primary senses. Both aspects lead 
away from uny form of hermetic 
esolericism into a poetry "of clear 
human significance writ ten in col- 
loquial language ”, 

As for as the general shift in Euro- 
pean poetry is concerned, Sr. 
Castellcl has dealt with this more 
extensively in a highly suggestive 
volume of essays in Catalan (Poesla, 
realist hc, historia) the three words of 
whose title do nut respectively refer 
to lhe three essays of Which it con- 
sists but simultaneously to them all: 
the first a bri Miami assessment of the 
Catalan. Carles Riba ; the second a 
study of the rupture with Symbolism 
in Apollinaire. Muyakovski, Brecht. 
Antonio Machado and the Catalan 
Salvat-Pupasseit (who died at the age 
of thirty in 1924); and the last an 
essay entitled “ Towards a Historical 
Realism ", which tries to cover too 
much ground loo swiftly, -but which 
firmly identifies the source of the 
author's cri.ticaij assumptions in its 
discussion of ihe Plekhanov-Lukdcs- 
Goldmann context. Applied to the 
Spanish poetry in the first anthology, 
his ideas on the growth of poetic real- 
ism as an expression of the age do 
clarify both the mnLuring of the 
poetry of the surviving members of 
the so-called ‘‘Generation of 1927" 
and the way in which younger poets 
have developed further still. By 
implication at least, the growing 
harshness of language does reflect the 
special realities of Spain, yet It is 


perhaps worth remembering that as 
the poetry grew bleakci, so did con- 
ditions in the country start to 
improve. 

None the less, the dominant and 
soul-destroying aridity is indisput- 
able, and the mood of the current 
generation of young intellectuals is 
perhaps best summed up in J. A- 
Valeria's brief poem " Concord " : 

Man met in council with his teeth, 
examined his own pallor, extracted 
a bone from his own brcuM. and said: 
“ Nn violence ; no. never." 

A child arrived, held up his hand, 
begged bread and broke the thread ol 
discourse. 

The orator blew up, the others fled; 
but " Never any violence ", they said. 
The winter poured seas, muds, and 

hunger. 

Misery set sail, all i.inftis spread. 
Public assistance nut then organized: 
processions 

solemn in their exhibitionism. More 
were dead. 

But never— no. never— any violence. 
One, two. two hundred— many — went 

uway : 

there wasn’t enough proper air for all of 

them. 

The year was better than worse years 
hud been. 

Those who left aren't here, and no one 

has 

had violent recourse to justice. 

History was. sufe, and so were principles; 
likewise the gas in tile street lights, and 
public faith: 

“ Never any violence ", sting the choir, 
unanimous, content, and persevering. 

The bleakness may perhaps be more 
intense in Valente than in some other 
poets, but it Is not untypical. And it 
quite lacks the fervour which keeps 


the work of even the saddest poets in 
the Catalan anthology so richly and 
/kMif/iv/r alive. 

Both anthologies make ilicii respec- 
tive points effectively, and placed be- 
side each other they make a further 
point by contrast. But it must be con- 
fessed that something does gel lost in 
all of this. Pools, when viewed as 
functions of their historical implica- 
tions, lose their identity (and either 
a strong sense of identity, or else a 
groping search towards one. is surely 
present in all good modern poetry); 
poems, loo. lose theirs, when reduced 
lo social symptoms. AM this may he 
extremely interesting and even valu- 
able lo the social historian or lo the 
historian of ideas. But, just us it is 
a pity when one fails l«» see a wood 
because of the trees, something is 
surely amiss when one can no longer 
see the trees as trees hut feels im- 
pelled to lop their branches off and 
heap them up as samples of the social 
jungle, fn the last resort, both these 
anthologies leave (he reader more 
hungry for individuality than he was 
before. Their justification is not 
realty a literary one at all: it lies, 
rather, in their symbolic function for 
Spanish and Catalan readers as they 
live out their lives in a country where 
“history" and “principles" are still 
“safe" and “no one has had vio- 
lent recourse to justice ” t fortu- 
nately I) since 1939. But those who 
left are not there, and those whom 
wc do encounter writing in Castilian 
are mostly men who meet in council 
with their teeth, examining their own 
pallor. 


VIGOUR AND GLOOM 

Miguel Arteciie : Resla poitica. 61pp. Avila : Coleccldn La Muralia. 35 ptas. 
Enrique Lihn : Poes fa de peso. 121pp. Havana, Cuba : Casa de las Amdricas. 
Francisco Brines : Pafabras a la osewidad. 174pp. Madrid : Insula. 125 ptas. 


Three reasonably young poets; two 
of them Chilean (Mignel Arteche, 
born in 1926. and now his country’s 
cultural allachd in Spain ; and En- 
rique Lihn, born in 1929) and the 
third one Spanish— Francisco Brines, 
born in the province of Valencia iu 
1932. One might, not unreasonably, 
have expected them to belong to 
What Spanish critics would firmly 
label as the same poetic generation, 
with that zest for geuerniioJiflifsm 
which has bedevilled Spanish literary 
criticism ever since the ’* Generation; 
of ’98’’-. - Yet their three volumes 
of poetry are markedly diffecent at 
every point : different hot merely 
owing la a difference between Ihe 
three 1 poets’ personalities, but also 
due (o significant differences in their 
backgrounds within the single cul- 
UtraL heritage of poetry written. in 
the Spanish language.' 

Miguel Arteche’s Resla po&lca is 
a slim volume: thirty poems, mainly 
chosen from three previous books 
but with some fresh contributions 
added. . In view of its title, one might 
. assume tiuii the poet sees his work 
as having reached its culminating 
.point, from which he , cart safely look 
back and ctioase the; thirty poenis 


childhood. Yet Miguel Arteche’s 
aesthetic transformation of experi- 
ence bus not only charm but strength. 

The other Chilean, Enrique Lihn, 
is one of the most vigorous poets 
writing in Latin America today, yet 
one would hardly guess it from 
P crest a de paxo, which is curiously 
disappointing after the vigour of its 
predecessors. One faintly wonders 
why it gained the Casa de Ins 
Americas poetry prize for 1966, 
but suspects that the award may (hs 
so often occurs) have been designed 
to evade some knottier decision. 
Poesla de paso 1* an apt title: 
many of them are in the nature of 
travel jottings from a diary, evoking 
places rich in overtones by the mere 
enumeration of details which already 
have a' wealth of associations for any 
cultured reader. Just occasionally, 
such evocations do thrust home, 
thnnks to their exploitation of some 
violently descriptive image ('• The 
Coliseum": "Last phase of your 
eol(pse: the monster/ which swells 
oul Raman pride stares kt the sky/. 
With,. Ihe. perplexity of .empty 
sockets-’). There is; certainly a far 
. greater., stark ness of poetic language, 
than, in Sr. Arteche’s, verse, but It 


he finds the world through which he 
moves. " Words to Darkness *’ \< a 
title to make one fear the worst, bill 
the kind of spiritual loneliness which 
he communicates is very genuine, and 
the reader finds himself involved 
against his will. Of the three poets. 
Sr. Brines chooses the simplest 
words, but he has a tremendous sense 
of rhythm which escapes translation 
(and which is far more powerful than 
either Sr. Arteehe's nuisicality or 
Sr. Lihn’s dclihcrnlely. prosaic use 
of colloquial .speech) and - despite his 
rejection of. traditional set forms — 
his poetry has an incanlutory 
quality which brings one back to it 
again and again. There is something 
Quevcdesque about holii the depth 
of his despair and the polish of his 
craftsmanship. His poetry feels 
worked and reworked, with a zeal 
for. sheer economy which has pared 
it down until he cuts into the very 
quick of personal isolation. 

L *. I .. . !“ 


• Throughout this summer visitors to 
the Bi'bliothfciiue Nntiomile in Paris 
have been able to see an exbibit-ion 
devoted to Racine, mounted to com- 
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i; genuine on,e, by Sont^rre), 

' to the mosi famous inter pre- 
dyer;th;6 years of major roles 
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Artfcufos de El Coiitenipordneo. Edited by Cyrus C. DeCoster. 
jjjl ^fluen : Los ingleses y onvs tenuis de Pio Baroja. 1 8 1 pp. Madrid : 

_ . xiherich qufllifieA hi< Mirprisj 

i&rolltfl Bari> j a is lhe ’’ VOll [ 

W rf- to appear in -Spam in mod- 

Ks by saying rale 

TWlto hold 10 hi*; agnosn- 
fe&Stcly and openly. 1 he 
ition b fundamental m dis- 
Sg him from a nnielecnih- 
Knosiielike Valera, who was 
PLAq go lo almost any lengths 
Spring olfence and who. even 
ffcrfio his friends, wnnlu 
:, ii from all but a few of like mind 
S really beloved in nothing at 
glance of Valera's subver- 
Lcdev of Spanish society is hidden 
U kwfeai the lines of hctionnl 
Art ■riiien mainly in the 1870s ; but 
lewisite author’s concern to dts- 
his dews from the vnlgn that in 
CiiKjdi vrtten the thesis novels of 
W-Jlfewrfcausing uproar and scan- 
ll, Vila’s more radical und dam- 
£; commentaries oil traditional 
\ 11 iJ 1 values provoked, for the most 
rt only polite compliments about 
.pun) style. 

^contemporaries, however, can 
|4 be blanicd for failing to 
pis his novels for whm they 
u« Before he completed his first 
'A Valera had for years prnc- 
d a cynical separation of public 
eng and private belief, -and with 


weary, aristocratic disdain for the 
fools who read what he wrote, had 
earned fame and a good deal of 
money by pub lifting innumerable 
essays ami articles of solid, tedious 
orthodoxy and respectability. 

Professor ITeCosier. an indefati- 
gable exhumer of buried areas of 
Valera's vast output, now offers us 
a further weighty volume of news- 
paper articles from the early 1860s, 
hilhevio happily omitted from the 
published works. It is hard to see 
what purpose this publication is 
intended lo serve. The essays, in spite 
of their frequently impressive eru- 
dition, are all very trivial. Most of 
them are reviews of insignificant eon- 
temporary publications, and Valera 
himself admits that his aim is not 
to make a critical study, but merely 
to expound and publicize the con- 
tents of the work in question. Such 
personal opinions as he expresses are 
those that he always expressed in 
public, and many of them are mani- 
festly insincere. 

Valera's contempt for his public 
makes him smoothly evasive. 
Baroja 's, perhaps because it is fiercer, 
expresses itself openly in rudc.v 
aggressive bud temper, and some- 
times in such petulant disregard for 


378pp. Madrid: Castalfa. 300 ptas. 
Aifdgunra. 100 ptas. 

the traditional decencies of the 
novelist's art as to leave the reader, 
particularly the foreign reader, some- 
what perplexed by the high esteem 
in which he is held in Spain. Scflor 
Alberiuh is well aware of this, and 
his eight essays have many helpful 
and Nensiblc things to say by way 
of explanation of Baroju’s apparent 
eccentricities. Oddly enough Baroja, 
So different from Valera in most res- 
pects. shared with him the habit of 
asserting that the purpose of a novel 
should be entertainment pure and 
simple. In neither case has anyone 
taken this entirely seriously, and 
Scflor Alberich is no exception, but 
in nil these essays, especially in those 
that deal with Baroja \s tastes in Eng- 
lish literature, he rightly stresses the 
importance of remembering Baroja's 
assertions. 

In a number of these pieces Seflor 
Alberich displays a crirical intelli- 
gence which makes one wish that he 
had chosen to undertake a longer 
and deeper study of Baroja, instead 
of lumping together a few old 
articles and odd jottings. In all of 
them he is regrettably given to indi- 
cating to others, rather than pursu- 
ing for himself, interesting lines of 
thought. 
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be hoped that this Spanish 
■’re^ondence of Lipsius i will 
Nil) w understanding of what 
p*mr meant to his age, and 
to Spain at the end of 
‘btttnih century. Its present 

I ADs ihe most complete so fur. 
>11 the letters published 
»«nioMd for publication by Lip- 
^oihere from among those he 
iwedio be destroyed and which 
JMfchri.by Burmnn as long 
h j l V’ together with many 
et those not printed by Bur- 
'wkrived principally from 
f^ilpdanm mnierial nt 
, *9vant Epistles Dcdica- 
L«wu8ht m. There are 102 

* Stolcisnr .comparn lively 
There is the expected 
^ J*. wtwcntration on lhe 
wm. ^ desire for renown 
- js allowed “ ns 
i^ e Mhe 'bitterness In 
isiij.' ■ w.canxtantln receives 
K , J! lcnlion ‘ Llpsltls’s devo- 
^ ihrough clearly 

15 illiimlnDling is 
' Seneca edition und 
5Jof:|fip44)5.The most 
utterances- are found 
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Spain and England, they can be over- 
come. The defence, in Letter 17, of 
frigtis and Mn/ddx in the Prince, muy 
interest students of Calderdn's El 
medico de xu houva. 

A vivid impression is given of 
Lipsius's concerns and activities from 
day to day. There is his desire to 
achieve greater financial reward and 
security — a desire leading to mediu- 
ted requests und numerous letters, 
threats to go to a more appreciative 
Uuly, suitably discreet references to 
his devotion to the Church of Rome, 
open petitions lor the office of Roynl 
Historiographer - these latter sup- 
ported, In 1595, by a successful on- 
slaught of presentation copies of his 
De militia romnmi. There are his 
frequent expressions of concern for 
lhe prosperity of learning, his in- 
creasing weariness with the war 
around him. .There is his persistent 
bad health, the dilficulty of; writing 
in the intense cold of winter, his 
deeply appreciative response to the 
almost offcclioniatc letter ,from 
Lupercio Leonardo de ArgensoJri 
that arrived at a particularly bad time 
of sickness and depression, the high 
mutual regard and close friendship, 
between Lipsius and Arias Montano, 
there is the distribution of eagerly 
•joughl compliments to remote slvan- 
gors, and the satisfying of requests 
for lists oj his books. 

As regards Spain, when people 
jamenl that the* country is a place 
of avarice, idleness and Ignorance, 
..Lipsius agrees: “'tiovus orbis yictus 
Vos vicit "j Humane learning is not 
esteemed there as .il should be, In 
general he, is not greatly Impressed 
by contemporary Spamsh scholar- 
ship, althou8b ‘‘ El Brocense .pad 
Quovedp receive high praise. Ano 
• UpsiuS hijrn^eB was .highly regarded 
’there. We read of his admirers in 
Seville and Saragossa; At SRlamanca' 
in 1600 Lipsius's books are lament- 
ably -scarce .and. many .would buy- 
them at apy price. His c ^ n eSp °^ 
denis do rtot pick out his philosophi- 
cal treatises for special praise, in 
1593 bis wprks are enjoying increas- 
ing favour, even at Court', hpwever. 
", Politica & Constants non nisi 
panels ftdhbe notae”. His editions o 
and. commentaries on claSS .‘w 
authors and his studies of ancient 
history uhd antiquities, wore^his 
.most highly esteemed svorks,- ootn 
then aiul Inter, even^ though 
Luperdo (Leonardo de Argensola ; 
read the Miinudm do and 
the year after (heir pubheal noJ^ Que • 
wHn wnc del chted by Lipsiuss 


l.eyva could .not find words lo ex- 
press his gratitude for the De mil ilia 
ramaua. Juan Fcrndndcz de Velasco, 
Governor of Milan, having read the 
Aflmlraiida, si ve de magnltiidlne 
ronwna, found he was “ mirifice 
rccreatus ”• Covarrublas y Leyva 
probably summed up best the reasons 
for the reputation of Lipsius among 
Spaniards during the lime covered by 
these letters when, in 1592, he listed 
the qualities he found in Lipsius's 
writings: •• 

magnum ingenhim, tliligentem iedlonem 
nc yarium, ucre judicium, ntque accura; 
lam rcrura de quibus agercS dlsludica- 
(ioncm, diclioncm ipsam cjusmodl com- 
inentalionibus npium, & mllii quidem 
vario vemrslnni uc jucundam. 

This may or may r - 1 be found dis- 
appointing. 

• After a factual and summarizing 
introduction, each letter, preceded by 
an indication of its source., is fol- 
lowed by elucidatory notes. These, 
often of a biographical kind, are pre- 
sented with' a care and modesty 
characteristic of the . whole wprkt 
After each group of notes" comes a 
Spanish translation of the Latin Ori- 
ginal. Inevitably it is possible to qnfis- 
tion certain renderings and omis : 
slons, and one or two dates, but the 
editor has, for tho most pait, dea!t 
with this part of : his task with great 
success. The book is not free 1 of mis- 
prints but its publishers and printers 
have undertaken a formidable task 
In a creditable way. - •*’ 


Professor C. R* Boxer’s splendid 
Tayloriab Lecture, delivered earlier 
this year on Some Literary Sources 
for the fUsioiy of Brazil hi tlif -. 
Eighteenth Centuiy. has now beep , 
printed,, together . with notes and 
appendixes (36pp. Clarendon Press; 
Oxford University Press.. 3s. 6d.). In 
examining af(Wh the value of . 
Asdond's, Culmra. e Opulencla, do 
Brasil. <171 Ij; : SebastlSo da Rocha 
Pitta’s Historia da America Potiu- 
mesa (1730),. and Tomds Antonio 
OodZRga’s Cartas Chllenas (written 
in 1788 but riot- published. in full until 
1863), a* well, as. a number of lesser-, 
known frorks. Rrofesior Boxer once 
again demonstrates his unrivalled 
knowledge of Portuguese books and 
pamphlets of the colonial period. As 
hi aff his works -he insists on writing 
the history of the .Portuguese jfi 
America warts and. all and, do,. 
doubt to the renewed dismay of cer- i; 
tain Portuguese scholars, repeats here 
wharhe ;bas written elsewhere aboilt 
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With this the thirteenth and last 
volume of his great work, The British 
Empire Before the American Revo- 
lution. Professor Gipson brings to n 
triumphant conclusion one of the 
most ambitious enterprises of our 
lime. Indeed one is inclined to ask 
■Us it of our time 7 ” for Professor 
Gipson ihas been at his great task for 
the greater part of this century. He 
can refer to Maitland ns if lie were 
only recently dead and yet show his 
mastery of the latest literature find 
the latest controversies us if he were 
just ” commencing author ”, 

The last volume is really three short . 
books bound together, but it is a 
winding up, not a mere wrapping up 
of fragments left over. There is a 
little wrapping up in the first part; 
but in-formation about Minorcancol- 
otiista in Florida, about Newfound*- 
land, about slave revolts jn Jamaica 
and the troubles of Bermuda do illus- 
trate the diversity of the greatest em- 
pire the world has ever seen. The 
status of Gibraltar under the condi- 
tions of cession (sot out here in Latin) 
have a highly topical interest. So 
have the disputes over the rights of 

- .if u .it n f _ ■ j. 


sibility of George HI is discussed in 
the historiographical essay that 
closes this series in a most masterly 
way. But was there a revolution 7 
Was John Adams totally wrong when 
he said in his old age (hat the Revo- 
lution, a matter of mind, hnd 
occurred before the first “ shot heard 
rouud the world " 7 Adams was an 
Ideologue hs much as was JcJFersou 
or Burke mid he was, like Jefferson 
or Burke, an eminently civilian 
leader. It is possible to see the " War 


mastery is most evident. He is ftillv 
aware that ihc tide has turned against 
naive Namierisni. He rightly recom- 
mends us to Sir Isaiah Berlin's brilliant 
explanation of Namie)- in Encounter. 
But Sir Isaiah was not discussing 
Namier's historical methods (as 
is now being done by the school of 
which Professor But ter Held was the 
pioneer ami Professor Plumb is now 
the leader). 1-le was discussing what it 


imperial theme. 
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memo, cannnl 
Idles of George 
Indeed, the failure oftSb £ 

ni Am . e ‘‘j Can scholars to get Si 
biles right ..lakes one 
is important ? Mon* 


itkwf Eslbus note-, at the begin- had hoped iliui "peace will come on 
Pf his valuable book that il lerms which will not mean the erea- 
riilw been called *' Pori s mouth lion of either a yellow peril or a 

'* . l... I... % in. Sl:iv " Hhin. (on,. ... .u_ i 


mob was much worse than the be- 
haviour of the San Francisco mob— 
which, il was vainly hoped, would 


is important ? More reriW.fl 
allusion to Lincoln. The ttcw| v ? | 
auguriited President did 2| *1 
CnnurcsK m 1 8ft 1 > n :77. 


■^MYT IliVii v»i—- , , .«■ ,. a| _ ■ » " "wo ivuilIU 

tvl Harbor", but he is too in- Mav peril . From 1906 io ihc end cure the British of their eensorious- 
'vli and scholarly to full for ol his second term of ollice, Roose- ness. 

..i II U true veil had to deal with an all ■•no.! i>*»l. TV,.,,.., -i-l . 


Congress in 1861 to permit hU' 
preserve the govem^W. 
American union hv i.®i 


F&ical hindsight. It is true veil had to deal with an alleged ycl- There were other difficulties. The 
[Sfaodore Roosevelt's role as u»w peril. He did not believe thai legal action of Chinese sovereignty in 
IL, broker" I which won him lucre was any real danger of war and Manchuria gave rise to legalistic 
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™!!? ^ il , d l d in Ir,88 r, 89 ' if a litt[e metaphor is hardly adequate Zv ie ^ 'S 


more than jt did in 1688-89, if a little 
more than it has usually meant in 
Latin America. 

But as Napoleon said of the French 
Revolution, it had happened ; and 
even if the war began as a purely 
conservative or defensive operation, 
no serious war ends in the way that 
the belligerents wanted or expected. 


metaphor is hardly adequate for le 
cas Namier. It could bo argued that 
Messrs. Plumb, Kenyon and Holmes 
do not chronologically trench on the 
Namier ern, but it is to bo feared or 
hoped that they will move forward 
or that others will ; and since England 
ui the Ape of the American Revolu- 
tion not only omits Hamlet and the 


“new" and .“old” subjects in. have offered. Professor Beloff 1 is 
Cartada. fit might have been noticed probably right in asserting that Chat- 
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Professions of loyalty to George III, oteW h a™ y rXien- 

ti h fW'X ? Phl,, P cramz and Guildenstern, the briKt 

II by the revolting Dutch ", meant construction - of L. B, Namier mav 
ess and less. The minimum terms become ns unfashionable as is Tainc’s 
that the formally loyal rebels would construction of the Origin de fa 
have accepted were well beyond what France rontemn^nh.^ h nr J " . ./ 
any British statesnkn would or could Professor G ids on dr»« n t cou, ? f e » 
have offered. Professor Beloff' is entertain SST^.j5SJSf ? ^ 
probably right in asserting that Chat- Thus he riehtlv nral*** 8 ?* 1 fedr ^ 
bam, unlike Burke, had a solution Stephen Watson i# ® ene - 11 * 

for the imperial problem; but it war of the rate, of ' VerS ^ n 
.n..n« M .mt.iik.ni.iri nna «fh 4 i int.i. or rLl .8 n of George III. The 
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that t!he bitterest enemy of any 
coddling of the overwhelmingly 
papist population of "Canada" 
was the bearer of the good 
Huguenot name, Masferes. Not 
all results of the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes were beneficial to 
France’s rivals.) While Professor 
Gipson considers Professor Creigh- 
ton’s view that the conflicts in Canada 
were not about religion or “ race ", he 
is not apparently convinced; al- 
though he admits that some of 
the hopes based on the Quebec 
Act were empty for ho notes (hat 
the rebellious colonists had less than 
nothing to offer the " Canadiens In- 
habitants of the sparsely settled col- 
ony of Nova Scotia (which theii in- 
cluded what is now New Brunswick) 
were indifferent to appeals from Lon- 
don or Boston. They said." include us 
out”. The passionate imperialist loy- 


an unacceptable solution as that intel- 


of the reign of George III. The 
moving tribute to Richard Pares rc- 


war on the rebels, blockade & 
ports, raised _ an army, borrow! 
millions and imposed military rufe 
all before calling Congress into 
session to get the news of Bull Rni 
rho contrast with the role of Qom 
V ictoria or even of PalmaiKm 
suggests that there had been, sent- 
where, a revolution in Nwih 
America ! 

We may wonder how Professor 
Gipson will pass his leisure in what 
is aptly named his " workshop" « 
the campus of Lehigh University, <rf ; 
which he is the greatest oraamwL 
The view of Che Lehigh Valley from 
Bethlehem (Pennsylvania) does not 
recall th$ view of Lac Leman and 
the mountains of Savoy, from fail- 
sanne. But an autobiography in 
Gibbon’s manner of histories o( tin ] 


I Uw prize for peace) wa* exug- hix dispatch of ihc bsiule squadron arguments in which the Chinese did 

I'jjh most Americans and. of w«na the world was as much a part not always come off best. There were 

Si by himself. Perhaps Ihc real his domesue big ship propaganda qunrrels over the murder of Japanese THF WOR I 1Y OF T FARNTNfi 1 

tows that Turgot -cum- Verge nncs as an iiidication to Japan that she had sealers (in which the bad American l,ir< YY L/JYLL/ UT LLARHinU I^OUU/ 

ifdt dying Romanovs. Wine, but bolter be careful. legal aiguments were provided by Mr. 

no straight or unbreakable Roosevelt had to deal with domes- Charles Bonaparte, Roosevelt's Allor- 


Volttme / IMIIRNAI'IOMAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CUROhL!. 

Volume H Africa, rut Americas, asia, Australia. 

.-I world survey and directory qj' the first importance. Its two 
volumes, comprising together about 2,700 pages, contain an unrivalled 
wealth of detailed information about every cvaniry in the world as 
well as all the principal international organizations. 

Now Available 2,700 pages Two volumes £13 net. 
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il with domes- 


Icgnl arguments were provided by Mr. 
Charles Bonaparte, Roosevelt's Allor- 


!k>idithere were plenty of Japanese niarked ( alifomia and even neglecting Talleyrand's admonition 
fsjv there were as yet no " double Oregon and \N ashmglon. Perhaps it “ pas trop de zfrle ", Willard Straight 
U flh " io overthrow pacific " avc “ CCI1 ni |l c y lh n t, the and Huntington Wilson were the 

Evjjw ; n'ghly corrupt administration of worst offenders. On the other hand. 


A comprehensive, up-to-date guide (o international educational, 
scientific and cultural organisations throughout the world-— univer- 
sities. colleges, libraries, research institutes, museums, art galleries, 
and learned societies. If tells you what they do and where they are, 
and lists their principal officials and teaching staff. 

Now Available 1.560 pages £7.10.0. net. 
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ligent Ohnthamitc, Shelburne, was to caU a “ rc { sidlvO t *rrn 'T Gibbon ’ s manner of historic ol the 

discover. (After all Shelburne’s heir butnof Paresas ^clirw of an empire ruling H rea'iou 

Lord Lnnsdowne in the First World of u^fulflHed renown/’. ,nhei ltor Caesar never knew would be a ft 


Lord Lnnsdowne in the First World 
War had far more relevant and 
sensible ideas- about how to make 
peace in Europe than he had about 
how to make peace in Ireland. He 
did not own any laud in Europe.) If 
certain sensible things had been done, 
that with the American .and English 
climates of . opinion could hot 
have been done, the Empire 
might have.' survived. But the 
colonies and the "mother coun- 
try ” (not loved by any means 
by all the cplonists) were sy,t on a 
collision course by moving iit oppo- . 
site directions, as C. M. Andrews 


Caesar never knew ", would be a ft 
T , ting culmination to a scholarly IB 

' It would be asking far too much of successful devotion. Professa 
that there would be no errors in so dc- Gipson has lived on past our Aolfr 
jailed a book, but few can be spotted, nine Age. He should Jell ui wfel 
Even our senior Rhodes scholar, a he thought of it, if hi refuse to 
former Oxford professor, soaked for comment on Ihc Severan epoch il 
more than a generation in the which we unhappily have to live. 


fral'h. 

\\ iht chances of a war between 
hpjD and Russia increased in 1 903- 
y, African sympathy and policy 
it* on the Japanese side. That 
un Secretary of State. John Hay, 
that “those little people will 
$. if they are crowded too far", 
ij Mould they win ? Most Ameri- 
H, i hoped they would win and be- 
W they would fight. (With 
itoitferiitic misjudgment, Balfour 
they would fight and lose.) 
talk speed and completeness of 
i&hpatie victory surprised every- 
Mi-Jiid did not totally gratify 
flfiif American patrons, Roosevelt 


, ^ uss Ri'clT s San Francisco” wa.» a the young American minister at 
‘ Labor administration, Ihc spiritual Tokyo. Lloyd Griscom, and a suc- 


heirs of Denis Kearney's Sandlofters. cessor 


And the rural legislators who rallied 
in support were largely the Populist 
or Progressive supporters of young 
Hiram Johnson, the same people 
who, after Pearl Harbour, asserted 


ambassador), Thomas 


James O’Brien, were admirably lilted 
for their jobs. Other figures with 
important pasts or futures appear: 
Admiral Mahan on Ihe way out, the 
future Admiral Sims on Ihe way up. 
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and no doubt believed — that Young Mackenzie King gets Roose- 


Jupanesc market gardeners had laid 
out their lettuce patches in patterns 


veil’s approval and the future 
“Senator ” Trunin Newberry begins 


This annual work of reference provides essential biographical details 
about today's leading personalities in important spheres of activity in 
every country in the world. An indispensable book for everyone con- 
cerned with international affairs. 

Published September 1967 1,449 pages £7.10.0. net. 




designed to aid Japanese bombers, his undistinguished career. This is 


But skill and tact on both sides cul- 
minated, if not in a treaty, in a 
Gentleman’s Agreement. And 
Americans noted with Schadenfreude 


a useful book, correcting in detail the 
work of such distinguished scholars 
as the late President Griswold and 
revealing some of the prejudices of 
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that the behaviour of the Vancouver the first George Kcnnan. 


YOUNG ULYSSES 


Simon (Editor) : The Papers of Ulysses S. Gram. Volume I : 1837-1861. 458pp. Southern 
Mwis University Press. London : Feffer and Simons. £6, 


Since the first edition was published in 1948 this annual survey and 
directory has become widely acknowledged as the standard work Of 
reference on the Middle East and North Africa. 

In addition to sections devoted to 35 countries In the region, the book 
includes a “ Who's Who " in the Middle East and North Africa. . 

Published October 1967 984 pages £6 net. 
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NOT ON A PICKLE 


L L Mencken once wrote that the West Point tmd his career in the Mexi- is no mention here of the feat which 


were indifferent to appeals from Lon- site directions, as C. M. Andrews _. _ ■ 

don or Boston. They said “ include us afgued. Tlte colonies may have been' "“TTY olad : Charles Evans Hughes and the Illusions of Inmtw 

out”. The passionate imperialist lov- democratic (whatever that meant in £ study in American Diplomacy, 365pp. University of IUbw 
ally of Max Aitken, Lord Beaver- 1776 ) or oligarchical or Whig, but a Press, (American University Publishers Group.) £2 M. . . 

brook, was far in the future I One novas qrdo seclorwn had been set up 

minor criticism of detail might be and thp new United Stages were not The serious claims of Charles Evans • defence he made, while an 
made. Smyrna .wn^ in a sense a Greek f? know ^the fajippy-j-and, dull—,. Hughes bn- the respectful alien- . graduate, of writing '>P^ 
colony but a VerY -'hid' nn«. histones of-Canada. and Australia. , tl«h of" Am.rUn"' YpsMuh fni 1 (nee Itlff H^trlflUS-BtUdeflU 


iresteit American mnslcrs of ‘ Clin War. 


style Were both Presidents of . GrmU ’ s success »n The Civil War 


feUniied .Smies : : Thomas Jefferson was a m y» ,er y f° *no«l of those who 


many. (Wiitu^Ies'befpre it was reduced 
to being Izniir. And one ^reason for 
a loss of mterest in Minorca the 
acqiUsitib'h’ by the Rbjal Navy 6f a 
n)uph t better base tbait cither, Gibral- 
tar ‘or -Port Mahon', Malta— a bonus 
Owed 1 to General Bonaparte. 

The second part ■ is more inter- 
esting than the- first, tap It did- 
cusses the general character of 


Ilon or American posterity (essays) for Jess industrioussi^ 
For the professional mstonan the cannot be made j'n a book 'dc- who then passed them off rs their 

SSfflESSS S iVfot 5 S “ y S? dip - KTtAMS.'SS 

displays Professor Gipson’s mastery J?™f l * c achievements, which were . \ . ® . . * Jt > what Append 

of Ms materials, already demonstrated ' and evanescent. Associalq [ 0 jt Wa , p . of Hughes's buslK* 

so conmletelv iafche earlier vn1umr»s! • ’ Justice Huuhes. noSsiblv. mid flhinf o ... , . GStneiflf 


ud Abraham Lincoln. There is a 
» to « said for this judgment, tmd 
“Nh Presideiu Ulysses S. Grant 
J! 1 ” Podbced Anything so perfect 
:1* « preamble to the Dccliiration 


■had known him; and Grunt re- 
mained, as the. editor points out, a 


most alienated his immediate super- 
iors: his riding his horse into the 
mess. Another link between President 
Jefferson and President Grant is that 
they were the two best horsemen who 


EUROPA PUBLICATIONS LIMITED, 
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good deal of a mystery to everybody ever entered the White House.) 


to his dying day. notably to his Grant, ‘like many of the West 
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niuae. Mnyrjia .wn^ in aaense a Greek «f *ww- mo mwrjv«*v 'r Jtiugnes on- uie respectful alien- . graduate, of writing ' P 8 ^ pebble to ihe Declaration closes! coHalwrator, Sherman. Henry Pointers, deeply resented the altitude 
colony but a yerjr. old' one, settled MMonwof-Canwft, ana Australia. tioh of' American posterity (essays) for loss lndustHonS;«tw!w^ ■«4fSwnd inaugural his Personal Adums’s description of Theodore of President Polk to the regulars, to 
ninnv ceiihirlftE For the nrofessional historian, tbs ...... i • ...i.. ... 3 ’ . .. IlnnwHi in ii>mviiic " it.. r. u .,nnn. „r ii, n »„ 


Ihe most re mn rkable 
5J™¥w! by any American 


Roosevelt in scholastic terms ns " pure 
act” applied much better (a Grant. 


^ Indeed - the recover v of M 6 C0l,ld noL nr did no1 waiU t0 - ex ’ 
^AWhllSn after .hk unuie- pltun whut hc w,s doing, although, us 
■i-ItS WKbT HS2S Ids army orders show, he must have 


w. MALICK FALL i 

• ;3 ■ ; ' - m, J La Piaio 


Beard are 


< T fiitMA ii . j _ L *• ' * ■ 


and the temporary iHualons of fe . 
mOrtWealih.Knl HnriK, 'Uffl 


TMAURI 




uiu actunu pan. is more inter* j viuvernor nugnes, shadows Dei ore l tacn wtu » s-- ■ 

esting than the- first, for It - dig- c^CMWented history, in history;- and if no AI Smith, wns yet a notable lawyer; each had received 'a<J«P7 

cusses- the .ginera-1 character of *y“j or ’ ca l quawels andTjieorles have Governor of New York and rtresi- Protestant. religious upbriBWft - 

Ihe eihplhe. (Prof^sor Gipson thR ^ ,<3e n li . al candidate Hughes, in -1916, ■ Probnbly, more emphails o^ 1 ’ 0 

prefeg - Sir^- George Oark's BanC » r °^ ,i nd JJ Ul *ip"Wd another distinguished be laid on Hughes’s ambivalent^' ^ 

>otecdoiMsig” • to " mercantil- Governor of New York, by snatch- Uld o to politic?^ ^He 

0 describe its general-economic 3 ua .^ e mg defeat frbm the J aw s of victory. -1,15 arm twisted to becomi G° vef ^ <, { 

policy), pe basic problem is why did s : sS* ^ G ‘ >nst . l,utlon The 'rcsWtis that this able and honist 

, - this great poUttCal^um-econo^ruc brg- 9;^ ^ ar }?- m01 ]® uvpotr- book Hi a a a. Somewhat censorious sobWl* i 

■ anizallort break up ? . No w, ffiat we • ■ Tone; ' Professor Gljtd admits -that ' ^ poetical attuude Z •; 

' are past! tUe.age bf'imtiefial debllne W^^'ttttcrprotattonlof .SecretaryHuohes was^llmlted In virtuous' and damaging- ’ 

' and *e tanpocary iUuSmi 'ofS?- . f ^ poweKoLoilPn and plevis bif by j 1 " Pajm without: Ihsgfi ■flfhx, , ■ 

monweatt hiiolida rl ty . a re seen' dillui *•* Wait to', wfiicb: thp .nkii of 'the - «i«0» or 

siqds, we note that by, fef ' (ijost / ,-v • . ’ American people in the ” age of nor- ■ 

i . important result of .*!* First r Empire kno ^ s tha t ho « malcy p insisted on vdlnirina to their wnnte£j 8pfl» and. bad ) 

'■.Unr&sa: faWs! aid What saudim.m Hughes j 

Ww»m WMhatdto^i B eatOTevenTTOra- S? to j'lV OT *,^.uSS3S®! 

y Rayedna, , Jts'ddst' vlotdri’es^as 'emntv'*; > ^ -a 1 ■*. Lfcky op Ireland ,D,ot . ■ .petent Secretary nf ctn*. t_ jiui ■ : vVas sociable and sociably. „«| - j 

^Kd e Pcmience i 5 p kT - b S b ' isb bia t°ry. , trea ted (he Foreign RelatinUs sociable flX-Malq.UM 

* ‘..i. -i' not. a faux bonhontw. W fflI 


years in While House his i,rmy ordors show * hc must have 
S&JJS. pubticnlion^f ^ 

JLT'LS 1 sSme o? lhe utlili«« he showed i« 


"J this Was an' heroiV." work" bomc oi lhc ,w showed »> 

heroic thin WhS Siv ,he war are visible in this first volume 
of his papers. Much agaifi-sl his will, 
JjWm. ply offhi? debkbv writ" ,ie WHS foaed 10 k be fl ‘HtaHcr-master 
But thc b work Uwlf ^ lhc War, although getting 

superior to. Coinu S some, chaftcc , to share in the risks 


Ihc favouring or the volunteers, to \ 
the rapid promotion of political offl- ; 
cers. Hc had no' comments on the 
scheme Io make Sennlor Thomas 
Hart Bremen commander-in-chief 
of. the armies invading Mexico. 
There is' a good deal pf light cast on 
the extremely dull life of the regular 
army in peacetime, of the masli of 
petty detail which fell on (he o filed is 
(who apparently did a grebl many 
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things that ih the. British. a rmy would 


d rp superior to CnmU Rnhprl tiuuii-c. ,iu «n«iw 

y^Oribe other dreiirv nroduc^ of comtal ' and as « cjuarter-i 
^^Swtts old BE e ^ ^ ho. learnt a great deal about how to 

’ r ^ . . run an army, as young Philip Sherf- 

°!9 ene !^ 1 dan, a little later, learnt, the same 
Nt 6, ” B !? 0r ‘ portly before, his | esson f rom his involuntary expert^ 


Uavp fallen to . non-ccmimi 


of combui ; and as a quarter-master bfilcers like WiilianvCobbett).' 


1 s ur P r, ?o. f°r he enrf as n book-keeper. -But ou the lent of Ontov. recall 
^cation of literary whoIe lhe rccor d Q f Grant’s life in of Oscar Hngall O 
for liter- (his book is depressing. His was not Wilde! After th* 


w Ifien-iil -7 . .w.imw iur mer- 

J" Motley and we 
^ e ^r heard of 

^ 'Adams. It was 

ty liti Pe ?f d vi- • . tbere i was 


Grant waS id coiitituial.correspon- 
dence'and in no very sueccssful'cor- 
rcspondence - with Major Oscar 
Fingal Winsliip whosd na'md* redo- 
lent of Olntov. recalls the full name 
oF Oscar Fingal] O 'Flah'e ft ie Wills: 
Wilde 1 After Ih* army; 'Grant 
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HANS W; BENTZ YERLAG 


oneof the brilliant reputations made drifted -from ; K>b to^ job. He 
in the Mexican War. He was no Lee, preserved some of M'f a ™r s 1cm- 
no- Jefferson Davis., no Bragg, to peramenl m increasingly d« W c,r- : 
name - three opponents of his later cumstances.^ome oMhe great names 


' Publisher of bibliographical reference works' 
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: -■ ! y - Frahkfurt/Mdln I " 

Germany 
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name three opponents of his later cumauu ^ 
life. Ht was m-Aiektoo,' alUiailah, • «K. 


■Ifc 


,,V |p r5 Til. .► . : J ■ •. V w -‘ . V. ‘j’. i , 
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as. More, can 
as a dlpldmat tha^^ ^ 
ys, biif noLmuch ntart-^ 

,macy L ot'th^tcrwjJ 
Idjiat bes^ todaj^ »J? ^ ; 
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^ni uT h ru.u^r, en the states). 


Kh the Mexican poor, andone can ^ 

t» il)* '.njpsl favourable condi-. . 
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: • Yet.tb^ letters fr°m h MeXlco are pf g rall j. s resignation frpm thi army 1 
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Most of these books conveniently 
prompt speculation about the cir- 
cumstances in which they were writ- 
ten. Rode rich Fcldcs is the youngest 
published poet in both Germanics 
today: he left school last year. He 
must have written many of his minus- 
cuie i a musics in a classroom ruled 
by a stern Classics master. Suddenly 
he has to stull his nioonhair, balloons, 
magic fish and inicc-tceth into his 
desk and construe a period in Atiso- 
nius. During the holidays, his fan- 
tasies flourish, fed by Arp and others: 
his loneliness is not evident, because 
absurdity is his home. The best time 
lor writing i.s very early in the dny, 
belore his anxious parents have des- 
cended among the Westphalian hams 
and coffee. and whi[c the cherries arc 
still shining on the trees. Their sum- 
mer house overlooks a Jake, whose 
misty grey waters just after dawn 
form under the wind from the cherry- 
picking birds’ wings into a crystal 
polychrome fret. Translating this fret 
into words, he knows that it is all 
pointless, but the compulsion is there, 
and - his passion for new compounds 
and impossibilities, no matter what 
they intend, is better than Westpha- ; 
Inin ham any day. I 

Nicolas Bom lives in one of the i 
new cities. He is a silent and friendly | 
young man. with completely round \ 
glasses and an excited Machiavellian j 
stare. He has known and watched t 
many people. He writes at night best, 1 
when his mind is cool and the factory 
where he works in the labyrinth rif t 
junior executives, is centuries away, a 
He observes his few slicks of furni- h 


he ever had any parents. The world fantastic as ever. Hut he has 
inipmgjng on his nocturnal pcrcep- been experimenting with regular 
t on is a tough one, packed with infill- old forms: the sonnet, and quat- 

t*P™ nls " wl,hou ' TW are ilngernurh! of 

lus\ tellingly, but at the iiiuiiieni of Bremnnu and Gryphiiis here and 

hfi»S U l^ !? hi? al ^ 0fnci,s a ' 1 . lh ? se thcre - The earlier rosy fantasies arc 
things stai t becoming unpredictable turning black : but it is a free-whccl- 

crowdi™ h“?' lfU ' The pe - op!e lng b,ackncss with a minimum ofsen- 
ciowd ng his memory are seen with a siious or psychological relevance It 

JSSK, h d f finlli ? 11 Md humn " i s as if the resurrectUin of Grypbius 
f»nt cl? h, ?. h nii i ke one wondcr if and Btcntiino had been engineered 
fvwl matt K r \'" Poetry at all. by some ecstatic Expressionist or 
‘i 8 *. 1 1,1 ■> a firsl b °uk. 1 hese 1905 Kosmiker. The result is all too 
new ^ Ji 1 , ac{u:d P° e,m or* a often a word y bookishness, e.g the 

r ,n,r, ° rlanl de P«rture for poems about Hans Andc sen and 

ection U indicated “ more 

during rtemlddh iW. E ' C " £' Z 
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come from Giinter Bruno Fuchs: 
prose, poems, woodcuts and new ven- 
tures m the publishing of poetry. His 
new book was written in two places • 
a smpky brown bar and a basement 
next to a brewery. The Berlin bar 
is frequented by some very cunning 
old talkers: Herr Fuchs sits around 
and scribbles down what they say. 
The results are. with a bit of work 
some very fine Berlinish found- 
poems, reeking of actual talk, and 
naivety. In his basement, Herr Fuchs 
hammers at longer reflective poems 
about acrobats, politics and friends: 
Himsy, loose, conversational poems 
which knock all rhetorical prose 
aside and veer, with studied negli- 
gence. from eccentric patever to 
bjtter polemic. 

Christoph Meckel has studied a 
barrel-organ in a Paris back-street 


. » ' w B1 II K 1J llkvl 

mg blackncss with a minimum of sen- 
suous or psychological relevance. It 
is as if the resurrection of Grypbius 
and Bren (anil had been engineered 
by some ecstatic Expressionist or 
1905 Kosmiker. The result is all too 
often a wordy bookishness. e.g., the 
poems about Hans Andersen and 
Gryphuis. The formal style is more 
like an exercise than an experiment, 
for the outcome is frequently dull. 
The best nnem h.^ri' «■ 


is in his own volatile voice : it puts 
words and perceptions through a 
senes of lightning strange fairy-tale 
transformations: a rainbow cloud 
with the cutting edge of a razor. 

Aussie! rant seems to have been 
written because GUnter Grass 
decided to sit down somewhere and 
write some poems for a change — bits 
and pieces that had been backfiring 
in his prolific and amazing head 
until he could stand it no longer. He 
fled, probably, to an ingrown Swiss 
village, threw out the musical-boxes, 
bought a massive old peasant table, 
and sat down with sixteen freshly 
sharpened typewriters. This is the 
third of his books of poems and the 
most substantial, ft contains sixty 
poems many of them political ones. 
Nobody else could have risked the 
longish protest poems in the “ Zorn 


; {he rules of Heine and Goethe: he 
is a. supreme histrio and iionisl, bin 

this integration is stretching him hard. 

Also, afler reading the new Grass 
buok as well as the new Meckel, one 
slaris |o wonder if history is not 
repeating itself: the profuse fan- 
tasy here is tilting toward an ornate 
emptiness like that of Jugemhtil- 
period poetry of just before 1914. 
Grass remains substantial, due to his 
human seriousness and concern, and 
to his thought-provoking funniness. 
Herr Meckel lacks the humour, and 
his grimness often seems histrionic 
without irony. Each could learn 
something from Nicolas Born. 

Peter Huehcl, meanwhile, .stands 
on the tiny downstairs balcony of 
his house looking out on the sur- 
rounding Potsdam pine-trees. It is his 
foothold. The reprinting of his 
earlier poems is not likely to have 
excited him much beyond the ghost 
of his rueful smile. Nothing of his 
has appeared in the DDR since I9f,2. 
Is he the Pasternak of East Ger- 
many? He is certainly one of the most 
courageous and humane of living 
contemplative poets. His ..low, 
curious, cryptic poems must .seem 
old-fashioned to many, especially 
when compared with the later poems 
of Cnausseen dim is. seen (1963). But 
the important thing is that the ear- 
lier poetry is now in print again. 

A Inst word for Hans C-arl An- 
mann’s ingenious dreambook. This 
was the result of a visit wilh re ki fives 
back in darkest St. Achslz-am-Wnlde, 
which does not exist outside the 
vow^I-patlern of as. Spectres of 


ecflSclone 

are the S P anis h public 

IN THE VANGUARD 
OF CONTEMPORARY T 

,n a| l 1^ branche 

SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY 

literature, religion, ART, 


IN SEARCH OF A STYLE 

% d p e p. w vo.. i. , 

years ago the publication problem is increased rather than nique who in three nf hie nr,. 


TAURUS EDICIORE 

arc the Spanish publishers who 
print, in a joint edition 
McGRAW-HILL Book Co, 
U.S.A., the MANUSCRIPTS 
LEONARDO DA VINCI 
cently .discovered In the Nit 
Library, Madrid. The edition 
these MANUSCRIPTS 
of : a facsimile reproduction, tr. 
script and translation, 

These now famous MANUSCRIPTS, 
of Leonardo were made fn the ye 
from 1491-1495 and the title 
their contents Is Treatises 
fortification, statics, mechanics 
geometry." The text 
backwards — Is Illustrated 
numerous drawings by the 
artist and genius of the Renal 


.many rwy development as they sec it. The irons- It ‘ sans are 

Lbut no major edition of any laiion is in wlwt might be colled or,hlHll,x ‘"^rp^ters, 

or prose works. I hese ** utility ” D1 - 0 sc nnssu^inn hlle tweiUy ^ a8es of close-knit 

^jiticiare therefore specially qiia ] iti c S Dunte noted' in the 8 perfect ® rsun . ienl , whlcb f O'«n an appendix 
i,w as renewing a too-long scl - V ant ; n natural inferiority know- sSJliO* • ■ • 8»ve a good 

r laitidilion, nnd while the Mamp ledge aiul obedience. Only line 65 of I /'" a lbc .. troub )c caused by the 
jeOiforl University Press again pocni 32 appcars t 0 haw dropped m 'i"" s T’ e ' ^ he cdllors admil 
jeis on ihi cover, as it used to by out f rom P f ho E Hsh J nd ppd ‘ hat much remains unsolved, but 
^ingbl, this hnie the credit for 3A>8 aiul 62 l , hc C01 t| lIsioils of S..L hei ; construction as a good 

naittiBisdue to Cambridge: ex note are not reflected in the iransln- bypo . lhes|,ii 

mi/ far. fi rt n n « was inevitable that , the ear cst 


vx kx. 

Hie editors did well to choose the 
^istlKir Add of study. Specia- 
3 un consult Ihc fundamental 
rt of Barbi and Comini, or the 
inbulioiH of Mattalia and Mag- 
vbutthe general reader. certainly 
Ai^o-Saxon reader, had no con- 
nl and up-to-date help of the 
icqiflred. Mr. Vere-Hodgc’s edi- 
t ass of (he Odes alone, and 
pad on i less ambitious scale, 
’eihe Temple Classics volume is 
uvMiie and quite inadequate. Yet 
much assistance is needed for a 
^if appreciation of these poems, 
lif 100 pages of learned conimen- 
[itmio intolerable deal of exege- 


tion. V was '^evitable that the earliest 

T-. , . style should be the “ ornate ’’ with all 

the notes, based on a very wide its rhetorical tricks. Then, as the 
range of learning, illustrate the philo- influence of. the Tuscnn and Sicilian 
sophic and literary background, schools is gradually discarded, that 
point out significant features of style Cavalcanti grows and the slit novo 
and are particularly useful in com- e ™ er 8 es * . simple, pure and best 
menting on those simple-looking characterized as tlolce. After Bea- 
words such as raglone, nobil/d, virtu , j ricc s death Dante s intellectual deve- 
saht/e. which the unwary reader ^pment begins with his philosophical 
might think be knew all about un- st V dles : and absorption in private 
aided. Dr. Boyde is responsible for Ef £35 , W * y , W S** 1 '? P ^-' 
the short but valuable chapter on ft 'V. : dnd P ubbc morale This 

Dante’s Metric and Versification, and “ b * h l1 ksroun . d °? the « hi ™\ 

there is a Select Bibliography. It is K™' ^ exercises in technical vir- 
a pity Professor Ptfzard’s complete ' experiments in a style 

Dame came loo late for inclusion, f r T* 0 - 

as there are manv noints where his this intensive and extensive 


SEHsi= g^HfaaaS SraasSS 

i iw! -vwarsaars tsart ssss’sf**, 


beadisme 

P 0 ES 1 E AB THEATRE 

i ' ‘ •' 1 • 

EliiiIcs rennirt et proseuiebA pnr jeriii JACQUOT 1 

Deuxieme cdirion illiistrec 

l«.tc l\uuycllc ODuymun mr rolpn S01I , H^dol.l 

"• . - PHxs 35 F ’• 
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dances experience.: has grown 
a new, mo^al relevance, or ” bias ”, 
without freezing into, posture and 
sententiousness. This, despite the 
role of Praeeeptur Germanise occi- 
aentatls which might have, paralysed 
a more: f robin l niolali*. At Hie 
moment, Grass is trying lo combine 


- ... .I,uv Ul 

bony prose ; the images on his phan- 
l°m retina are recorded in the 
weirdly wicked engravings and 
line-drawings by the Vienna pholo- 
mngiclaft Ernsl Fuchs. 

(Some .poems from G (inter Gratis 
wen' volume, translated by Michael 
Hamburger, appear on page 895) 


; WRITING BY EAR 

~ vMSwtiS g*. «- - i »■ i 


Ernst Jandi, the A us Irian . poet,. Is 
already well-known in this country 
as a brilliant performer of his sound 


prose poems, like the sequence about 
England, pro. ta aits tier flihiergaterie, 
more h kin to some of the .semantic 


I'cnui mer or nis sound asm to some of the .semantic 

poems. Two pamphlet collections, of Hefaniil Heisscii- 

mcludrng a number of poSnis written b “. * and otbcr sequences whoso 

in t . .. _ r main Annual It I., it.. .... . ,L. 


TAURUS EDICIONE 

’ I ■ 

have Issued the exclusive puV 
tlon in the Spanish Langutgecf 

WORKS OF • 
TEILHARD' DE CHARDIN 

THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS 
of Karl Rahner 

HJSTORIA DE Ml VIDA 

My autobiography T 

by Charles Chaplin,.;. 

WINSTON CHURCHIU. 
Memarias da su inAAoo 
' (“ Wlriston Churchill. % 
Struggle for Survival. 1940-1$ 
by Lord Morart 


I ? 


[iwnin mtolcrable deal of exege- as there are many points where his » ' lilS L a I?- M,,!ri1IVe 

tattpges. of lyrics, those who views would have merited quotation, h ^ an , eve . r * 

3 ii) afford the paperback edi- Surely, for example, at 78 T 7 he is SSSB 
wrfralttine one will nevertheless right about the piccioli colli as Kl£ e l!fon^» a wUHiii ,C h?m d 
o»e to borrow a copy of the notes derived from The Song of Songs, t h e fJlS/L hefin Kl'v 

id understanding of poems rather than, as here, a “possible £ (heclalm< o? SndS’ 

■ todav often seem aUcn in con- auto-biographical reference "-to infelfec 

J"**" in " cculion - Si"'!"® 3 " “ ?“ 8S " * uai axal, “ Ii0 " ”" d P oelic >^n!U 

Bz Text used is that of Bnrbi wilh !, . sa , n - e r ®? s0 P excluded Miss cou | ( j together create a work of 
55k* slight alterations, inevitably 5»“yei s s unorthodox views (1965) on un |q uc power and lasting signifi- 
j»*l the publication of Do c0s) nel 1,110 parle,r ’ ’ ’ * cance. 

wlii’j new critical text for the Of great importance is Ihe intro- Yet these lyric poems with their 
^Ntfioiialc, in which we duction, in which Father Kcnelm varied, and often dramatic interest 
wjullybeen warned to expect Foster traces that development of deserve to be read as something more 
f^Mrprtsa ”• The ordering of Dante as poet and man which under- than mere stepping-stones to the later 
^.however. Is not Barbi’s. lies the nrrnngement of the poems achievement, and it is the great merit 
tol chronology can be cstnb- here adopted. The fact that Dante of this edition that it enables the 
i P 0 * 1118 - written with- was at once n poet and a critic with reader to judge them singly and 



,:i j , ••. . m English, have been published, in u w ' ***» 

T.; ■.j,’. : .> f: : ,y;, -v > ... ■■ ^ ;r luiit imdLuisf—a charac- Herr Jandlfs sound per- 

. lenstlc permutation of Laitt imd j"“^ oris *aw on n great variety- of 

W V -ih.' '' ii:' -I ■ i'-** ; •, a TUiiitcd edition, the book vsJJt' u ’• - k Ln \ '■ : 


main appeal is to the eye or to the 
intellect, Herr Jkndlfs sound per- 
mit tatuofis draw on a great variety - of 

idinrm. nnrHolnhlw «« %/j 


Of the 22 collections 

TAURUS EDIC 


s issued.. 


two: are devoted 
students of Spanish art^ tu 
TEMAS Dt ESPA^A: cb^ 5 ' 

. ' 1 ' ft 
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“r single plan in mind, and the a passionate interest in literary tech- collectively for himself. 


POST OFFICE POET 

Silesian Songs, Translated and wilh an introduction by Inn Milner.; 92pp. Prague : Artin 

ORbiown In this country, xiumite, yet capable of a wide range accorded to artists in Czechoslovakia, 
is one nf lhc most pnpu- of mood and n great variety of tone, and when he died in 1958, at the* age 
Win dilative Czechoslovak In making skilful use of colloquialisms of ninely-one, he was mourned by the 
#w *antury ano bri S'eiitdm nwl of the strange Silesian dialect, whole nation. His centenary this 
^^.aslhii'Ann ir n i - .1. was judged great enough, to warrant year Is a Uncscn cultural anniversary. 

- a pau lone, a German Uanslation ns long rs fifty An extensive selection. of .Bczrufs 
si^' ^and journal list y Cars ng0 (Rudolf Fuchs was the finest poems is here for the .first time 
“P against the social and translator, nnd Franz Wcrfcl wrote made available to English ^readers in 
of the Czechs in all introduction to the book). And a handsomely produced volume, most 
:^ r the Habsburgs his real he is widely read and recited in his ably translated .by lan MlInerj who 
^MSdinifr VaSeb "inii hp umt native tongue lo. this day. He lived has also: provided a well-informed 
^ddik by profession. His 10 rcceive lhe h| shest honours introduction. 

IW Published in 1 899 in ' . ' ' 

« edited by a 

.SHAME AND SUBURBIA 

■pSRiediiAiii r • idenlit y not Roland Dubillard : Je dirai que je suls tomb A 137pp. Paris : Gallimkrd. 

. years ' tOfr. . . ? • 

Songs, O^RABD EnqelBacH : Poimes. 121pp. Paris t Mercure de France. 13.901k. 

Roland Dubillard’s is the more ambi- • sylvan surroundings One senses in - 
A ^ tipus of these two recent books of his poetry p confused protest apams 
poetry. It is divided into eight Sep a- the mclirsion of urbanization, against 
?■ ^ v l cr ^°. rate sections of mainly short poems, the littleness of man. 

• althoiigh one consists of a single Homme intestat, > soir ne c£de > la' 

apro- poem, “La Robe de la sagesseV'- 1 .. •• ; don rear,- • 

^..jil^diseems to have* some ten 1 pages long': The idle is Uc vent lefToce. . ■ .• ■; 

^ Wbij qf his owh the last line bf " Rouge ”, one'Of.tbe This comes from the- first i pocm in^ 

° to a rhmmu shorter pbems iii the first section, his book. snd it sets the tone forthc 
° USi "Rouge” denotes shame, and if rest. His preoccupation is (he pbqts. 
^:by the trans- th6fe g any sltlg , e idca that welds. all place and function, which is to reach 
Pi’Jh^Which he the poCms together, it is that of down towards, the. . smouldering 


accorded to artists .In Czechoslovakia, 
nnd when he died in 1958, at the' age 
of (linely-nne, he was mourned by Ihc 
whole nation. His centenary this 
year Is a Unesco cultural anniversary. 

An extensive selection. of .BezruC's 
finest poems is here for ; (he .first lime 
made available to English readers in 
a handsomely produced volume, most - 
ably translated .by lam Milner j who 
has also: provided a well-informed 
introduction. : 1 


SHAME AND SUBURBIA 

Roland Dubillard : Je dirai que je suis tombi. 137pp. Paris : QaHini&rd. 

• • LOfr. . . . •' f . 

O^RABD EnoelbacH : Poimes. 121pp. Paris iMercuredeFrauce. ;13,90lk. 
Roland Dubillard’s is the more 3 mbi- sylvan surroundings, One senses in 


tious’ of these two recent books of his poetiy (i confused protest against 
poetry. It is divided into eight tfepa- the incursion of urbanization, against 
rate sections of mainly short poems, the littleness of map:- 
although one consists of R single Homme inlestat, le s'oir ne c£de h I 
poem, “La Robe de la sagesseV - ; donreur.- 

some ten 1 pages long'. 1 The liHe is Un vent i e(foce. . 
the last line bf "Rouge" one'Of.tbe This comes from the first i poem in 
shorter pbems iii the first section, his book, It sets the [tone- for the 
" Rouge” denotes shame, and if rest. Hispreaccupaiion is, (he pbets. 
there is any single idea that welds all place aiid function, which is to reach 
the ‘poCms' together,- it is that of down towards; the . smouldering 
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Ernest Anwrmcl LES FONDEMENTS DE LA MUS1QUE ». I i 
DANS LA CONSCIENCE HUMA1NE 1. || 

Ernest Anscmiet ct J.-CI. Piguci ENTRET1ENS SUR LA MUSIQUE 
LE LANGAGE 1, Aclcs du Congris de philosophic 1966 
LE LANGAGE II, Conferences ct Syntli&rcs du Congris 1966 
Frank Marlin— J.- Claude Piguei ENTRET1ENS SUR LA MUSIQUE 
Henri-L. Mifiville FO] ET CREDO 

Andrt de Muralt PH1LOSOPHES EN SUISSE FRANCAISE 
Henri Rcvcrdin LES EXIGENCES DE LA VIE DE L*ESPRIT 
Pt incipps ct ddrcloppeiiieiit d’une pensde 
Albert Uiguin BALZAC LU ET RELU 
Victor Crasire POtSIE ET MYSTIQUE 

Marcel Didschy LA PASSION DE CLAUDE DEBUSSY, illuMrt 
Andrfi Suarfis UN TLNOIN GENANT, 111 nst r6 
Jacques Duchcsnc-Guillemin ^TUDES POUR UN “ PAUL 
VALERY " 

Marc Eigcldinger JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU ET LA R£aLI1 £ 
DE L’JMAGINAIRE 

D.-J. Fi-iShlich-Fianck LA QUETESPIRITUELLE D'ALBERT 
BEG U IN 

Jeun Goderin BARRtS MYSTIQUE 

Albert Henry “ AMERS ” DE SA1NT-JOHN PERSE. UNE 
POESIEDU MOUVEMENT 

Georges Mdautls PINDARE LE DORIEN 
J.-P. Monnicr L'AGE JNGRAT DU ROMAN 
Pierre Nguyen-Vnn-Huy LA M&TA PHYSIQUE DU BONllEUR 
CHEZ ALBERT CAMUS 

Marcel Rajmond V£RIT£ ET PO£SlE 

Paul Valtry ET LA TENTATION DE L’ESPRIT 

Pierre Ronlin, PAUL VALERY t£MO!N ET JUGE DU MONDE 

MODERNE 

Coltecrif 

JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU 

Gfirald ScliaelTcr LE VOYAGE EN ORIENT DE NERVAL 

Jean- Louis Schonberg, JUAN RAMON JIMIN^Z OU LE CHANT 
D'ORPHEE 

A LA RECHERCHE DE LORCA, illustrt 

Bernard Voycnne C. F. RAMUZ ET LA SAINTETfi DE LA 
TERRE 

M.de Gnndillac, J. Fontnlne, J. Clialilfon. M. Lemoine, J. Grundcl, 

P. Miclinud-Qunmin LA PENSEe ENCYCLOPfiDlQUE 
AU MOYEN AGE 

Pierre Grotzer BIBLIOGRAPHIC D’ALBERT b£GU1N 


Only one journal about 
French books 
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1 i i * 

A free copy will be sent on request 
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nweujon efiha Ausirlmi National Library, Vienna {Codec Vlndobonciulc 7QU). . . 
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Part 1 1 .Preface and translation i ,1 5 1 pages confnlntng 10 plwea. 
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Goethe Studies 


A/ji r virus 


ALMANACH DE GOETHE 


I The P“r East 


SEPTEMBER 28 1967 


THE 

ENDEMIC FLORA 
OF TASMANIA 


Ronalo Gray : Goethe. A Critical Introduction. 289pp. Cambridge University Press. 40s. (Paperback, 15 *.). 


Part One 

The first of a Series of five 
Parts ro rlic Monograph which 
will present over zoo colour 
plates, depicting the plants 
native ro Tasmania alone, 
drawn from life by the artist 


MARGARET STONES 

with botanical and ecological 
tests uti the individual plates by 

WINIFRED M. 
CURTIS Ph.D, 

Foryf Full Folio ( 16 " by 
n") (i col.-ollser, linen boards 
liftetH gimtits 


Uniform Folios ( 16 " by la") 
published and available 


Some of the Rules of 
Golf 

14 hilarious Cartoons jj /- 


The Colleges of 
Oxford & Cambridge 
18 colour & }6 Monochrome 
plates 

General Etfi /ion 63 /- 


fFHE GOL,Dgiy . 

ARIRL LIBRARY 

M7r!w/UWioX.r‘ 

Redput^Rq^ea' }iifc 

tiprl*-. Brltish Sportlpg’S - 

£■• . ■/ . Printtj: -.V? ;•*_ 

^9* 3 Go^d VTropIcal 
fcVC Birds; ; rlTpfc 
, ' ^:Redbut£ iFrtilts ' •'<£ 
; ifi /6 

W 9 * Ballobtia nhd ■ ‘ - 


Wd» . i i K CpflphcM.;ahd ^ 


Dr. Gray proclaims lEiat his hook 
was written “ to provide a concise 
account of Guelhe's works ”, and also 
“ to question un established reputa- 
tion ”, It does both, the second bet- 
ter than the first and at the expense 
of the first, which fortunately has 
been done very adequately bv Henry 
Hatfield. 

The operative word In the title is 
critical for Dr. Gray is an Jago 
of an informant. “ nothing if not criti- 
cal Goethe himself advised the 
critic that “ where one cannot love 
one should pass by ”, but Dr. Gray 
conspicuously omits from his account 
Goethe's aesthetic theories and life- 
long interest in art. This is sympto- 
matic of his literalistic and yet arbi- 
trary approach, which produces not 
the “ coherence ” and “ consistency ’’ 
which he misses in Goethe’s creative 
W ; l'.h® bul an incompleteness born 
of bias and prejudice, and which re- 
sults tn an overall flatness far re- 
moved from the fertile vein of la go's- 
wit. 


The British Thorough- 
bred 1700-1850 
t 6 plates by the greatest paint- 
ers of horses of the period 45 /- 


. 1 °. spile oF his professed and 
implied views about the function and 
conduct of literary criticism— he pre- 
tentiously repudiates “great quan- 
tities of the academic writing which 
appears these days , Dr. a ray’s 

appreciation of the nature of litera- 
ture itself is altogether too prosaic 
for the subject with which he is con- 
fronted. His perception of detail is 
sharp, but he does not appear to see 
how poetry works as a whole, and 


Ilia! it can live and flourish on what 
in discursive writing would remain 
illogical and ambiguous. Conse- 
quently the book is peppered with 
accusations of ambiguity, vagueness, 
inconsistency, perfunclui incss and 
ineonseqiicntinEiiy. I 11 literary appre- 
ciation these are iu« judgments, but 
abdications of judgment, abdicating 
it, what is more, to the preconceived 
determination to disparage a poetic 
achievement only imperfectly appre- 
ciated; as a result his cont- 
inents and analyses sound crudely 
mechanistic. The only “ form ” 
ho knows is external form — 
” 1 Ubcr alien Gipfeln ’ has a form — it 
has rhyme and symmetry and a 
climax, a pause and a dying fall 
as if form were simply the accom- 
paniment to the contents ; and so he 
never conveys that sense of the 
fusion of form and content into a 
new whole which is communicated by 
the most sensitive of critics, such as 
Emil Stalger, whom he rightly 
admires. 

The plays are marginally the worst 
sufferers from this treatment. Dr. 
Gray is surprised by his “ vague im- 
pression ” that Egniont “ is vindica- 
ted ”, Yet the title itself, Egmonl. 
announces simply the presentationof 
a character and what he stands for. 
Dr. Gray would have been repaid by 
detailed study of the imagery and its 
contribution to the final apotheosis 
of freedom. Even- the horses are not 
there by accident : like freedom itself, . 
horses are the most delicate of crea- 


tures. and jet the most .sciim live and 
deserving of control, rising to the 
height of their powers urtiv when 
taxed U< the 11 tier most. There is 

always the danger that they will bolt ; 
but even in Egmonl's image of the 
charioteer, the point is precisely that 
the final finger-tip control is still 
retained. All Dr. Gray sees in the 
play as a whole is the onward rush, 
out of control, But it is the function 
of the ’‘melodramatic” apotheosis 
ot' freedom, which is aesthetically 
just as precarious a “control” 10 
convey that defiant sense of grandau- 
nt the end. Here Egmonl's real 
“heroic merits” are aesthetically 
.realized, here the “intensification” 
which Dr. Gray sceptically makes 
much or in the contents u'l* Tns\,i. 
functions inside the linguistic texture 
itself, and the dream vision of Kliir- 
chen vindicates on a higher level 
Egmonl’s own nature and his con- 
ception of the Nelheriandcrs. 

Not surprisingly, Tasso is one of 
the worst casualties of Dr. Gray's 
heavy-handedness, for this presenta- 
tion of n creative artist in the midst 
of life's tribulations, fashioning an 
image by which to live, docs not even 
“persuade us that he has poetic 
gifts”. But Iphigcnie and Faust fare 
as badly— the latter “ almost deliber- 
ately inadequate "—and even in 
Goethe's prose fiction Dr. Gray 
repeatedly misses the point. In 
Werther he does not distinguish suf- 
ficiently between the author, the edi- 
tor and the hero, and considers that 


Ihc (alters inadequacies 
,,c 1 LVC Ption of the seriousTw 
the novel ”- as if the Two JS ? 1 
separated and used for <Ji(T e «f 
noses nr - . uw *il 


the two 


,Kf, 


I ws ! or course a reader 2 

\r |, !! VC *i° ,hc shape nnd *h' 

* LS* shorter dramatic and 
works passes clean over the * 
web nl linguistic and thematt, 

relationship!, 0 f fl'ilhelm AfJjJL 

is unable to grapple with? 
James s verdict that “iUgrai,! 
•1 work of art resides in this**? 
absence of form”. And coi 
oblivious to ihcroleinfl/elffi 
wmthsihaften of the fine am. 
misses the novel easily 5 s the - 
ul ” an over-rigid formalism 10 
he nays less than enough respecT 
Nor is the book’s overal i 
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worthiness for the first-year «d 
and the “general reader" 


by the politico-historical prejudl 
bared 1,1 Dr. Gray's earlier 
r One cannot avoid the iranm 
fee ing that Goethe had some Id 
boding of similar events duh'ng ib 
Second World War.") and the rmifl 
errors in lhe notes and indit 
although the chronological uKi 
is useful. Yet even allowing (or ad] 
this, to call him an lagoofcriikhm 
is over-generous. His Account ii 
blighted by its own "critical" b« 
and it is to be hoped that IM* geneti 
reader ’’ will be able to relam his m 
independence of mind, so as to n 
Dr. Gray’s Insight into details 1 
illuminate his own sense of the 
ness of the poetic works. 
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Kardly any other work of Goethe fusing mass of seemingly unrelated 
FT" cntm with so many teas- ' threads. The critical process mSt 
w P roblenii . as d ^ es his novel Die ■ seek to reverse the canvas and disolav 
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isolation of a country estate four per- paid more attention i f , »h r l 


term is death: death for the new- tenmted to k -. h&Ve , b8en 

born child of Eduafd and Charlotte, ' vSntraiiL i! S q !‘ Ck CO v' 
for Ottilie, and dually for Eduard iS .2 11 ^ ntre * either b y 


caused by the intermingling of per- 
sonalities— now raised to five. This 
Is a critical study for critics ; and 
indeed, how can one describe a laby- 
rinth ? To change the image. Dr. 
Barnes drives converging shafts into 
me interior, in successive chapters, 
front different points of Vantage : the 
action proper, spatial and temporal 
relationships, Eduard, Ottilie, Char- 
lotte, the Captain. There is much 
repetition as the various strands arc 
fallowed. The liberal quotations 
from Goethe’s text nnd the stale* 
menu of critics are not translated. 


UL 12.000 each • 


express and contain our instinctive of ” fate^o^r’ ^L( n i^ me ki , nd 
urges,. at another and the highesllevel, ' for [Ws huSa se 7 lc ° 
a channel for our spiritual aspirations , Of cburS'-fKiSS - ^ der «onlc 
. towards selftiss love qs a reflection ab 9 u .t marriage, 

of the divine., To what laws do these T here R f Foilsl 

:twp urges- answer; and what happens ; of th . e loved 


■ , 4,1 v«icr worss or 


. IUIW compound Eduard-OEtille. P ar focrs to the marriage 

the .accidental: frowning Of • Char- features, .jri’ot 
. lotle k s child brings 6 tfilie -insight into bu t b£ btfihe atti 


lottos child; brings Ottilie insight into ; bu .f < 

.tbq degVeq-bflher.uncpHscibiiS gullt,.) 

'and. .sets coil- fa .spiritual .‘course ^ Jutthe trufc intention of the « n ■ 
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ahd the, Oag- 
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death &aintly ] app thef < ^ bnly hBdi«iem^l }f ,the ti 8 sul nf 
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‘ 'Dei-tech fdrta of rovte thin'- ti on«ihl«: ra veiled. * Th;» 4 , 1 ^ 99- .. 
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the. .first to follow 

• If lhe thbme: sees man to be the ; , these ihread?, and to do so- : 


On most of his central arguments, 
Dn ‘Barnes is clear and carries con- 
. viction. Eduard nnd OUille emerge 
from this rigorpiis treatment with 
their stature enhanced ; Charlotte and 
the Captain suffer a corresponding 
dmiinuiipn in significance and human 
appeal. The extracts from Otti lie’s 
journal given imhe seqond part of 
the- novel are shown to be reflecting 
surfaces by which Goethe indicates 
;fo the observant reader her hidden 
: growth in spiritqql nnlutity, and are 
a p re-figurative afrtacipalion ; of the 
closlng ev^its. On the manner and- 
Impdrt ofOtt file’s end j ho\ve ver. Dr. 
Barnes is less than convincing. Two 
ppfnfc are for' determination:, did . 
she -coftutnt suicide, arid is ; her final ' 
TQfe- foat of; a sflint ? : : Dr. Barnes,, 
argues- that when .Goethe; qalied her • 
die Hcillge '-fie meaut'whatjje said,: . 
This iheO j s«tes,vto ; pr. Bain'es to ' 
imply:: the tejeetibn /of' the /common; 
oplruon- that 1 she died: by 'her own ; 
will? • V^t he carmot, but adipit jthat 
her denial of. food, expresses a need , 
to, offer satisfaction in o njer to a ton? 
for : her crim* ; But . lhis, techni- -• 


of plot to character, /and of botSii 
the historical situation within 
the work was conceived and wittf* 
Herr Gecrdl’s, central tbdfi * 
clearly stated: Die JJ'fl/i/iww* 
schufteu constitutes Goelbe’s ^ 
dide against Romanticism;:^ 
final apotheosis of Ottilie 
offers nis readers Ihfc cdasflWl 
proxpeot of a humane c! ffM 
of life, after the passing cf 
decaying feudalism and that Rfi® 

tio rootlossness 1 which are symboup 

in the figure ,of Eduard, In s P litc L 
evidence which Herr CeerdU adfl 
ccx iii support of this thesis, it 
be pronounced unprovefl. To w* 
Ottilie n representatiw r.L 

best nnd most formrdriqpkjn* J 
bourgeoisie .reniains « JJ 

to see in the whole novel an 
eond emnn lion of Roman 
end of Die Wahlve^cu\dli£m^ 
fact, in which Herr.GeerdM^ 
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have us rccognize-ff 

the Volk and fis'/airl^g-A ,, 1 


legends, seems ralhir w^.^ 
Goethe' Was ’not as 'Jwft , 
Rdmanticiam and its 6*^. 
bols as he somefimes cWgJ ' 


uoetne was not as .. t 
Rdmanticiam and Its 6 *®^. tj) j 


oo is as ne sumeumw --v, u 
It may also 'be .thought 
justified enthusiasm 

ichievement/Herr'.O^^ 

himself too ni uch J & ; D i 
book's blendsbes.! 
final sentence ' df Jus. 
book, Herf 

Die Wahlvenyatid&hoPVJ ^ 
fluenced' the developm*!^ ^ ^ 

r\f th* ni*rniAn. ’but also - 1 . 
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of . the . German. ; bri 0 jj 
E uropeail novel, f 
disagree,' ; 


caByifjtptppriljyt amounts to ; somd 
klnd/pf , ii|{Wminolation,; .it «.. difH- i 
cult to : avpid the mferendc that, for 

he . would wlliingly ; 
r«oIVe In favolir of ijhe inilder view, 

r ..: 

ted, boolf, applying the categories 
Marxist ’ literary ; 
to persuade 
.388? Wfttfoe : importance i 

oti Dtej. WaJilverWandfsch aften zs a :. 

'ir<>f J 6 ufdpeih realism.::- 
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f9/M terajy^fpf m CMure./rftsh : 
particularly^ fo to the relation :> 


disagree.. ; iibw? .« . 
to snow. thaLlls f^KySingW 
European Uteritute jjffg % 

minimal, 'or that it J ulS M e ft 
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Hans Koningsbuiger : Lore Hate C him. 150pp. Cape 21s 
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hate on view if he had ,ok ,o Chini Z for yea ' 
asl year or [his rather than in 1965- £ had „ 
hm the tide dues deseribe where his and most e/his 
mtcivsl and his sensibilities lie. A nov- 


g for years for his visa he found 
had very Mule freedom lo travel 
d most of his requests were ignored. 
For all that he sustains a kindly 


Un| l «fS'«^: , !r l j? t* 'o .he CMn^^ne S 


w .,_ nUi,. sonic precise ooservaiioiis 

"avion al n £ r C ,h « v"*.*' record - Hc shar « » bailing-mom 

lie certulnlv ovir« ■ !? c ,h W< ? w,!h North Vietnamese students who 

rhin-V m M S ' , ^ temper ^ 3lc treated with the same punctilious 


pi,:,, ucrticu wun me sume punctilious 

r m t h f us cnn be distance that he gets; going through 
m.vf^i ,hl )n \J hc « L '° , i ,duC L. ,0d Jour - the «« China plain by u leisurely 


The French firm of 
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,. n ,i , 1 ., ,,, .. , 7 — * puiii oy a leisurely 

». s , ^ ‘ hc oovasional urban sailn- Chineso Irain he senses the weariness 

”;; lK . wcs , t , er . n of » landscape worked over for so 
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.m Ire ro-«\ \hS JV’ ^ r °H l11 . ,S lon K ! ^ refiecK on a country where 
F „ ™ ll* m S rc S "™" 4 the lowest civil Mrvsuit appointed by 


Hermann 


iF n.n 7, ° ciyii scivain appomicu oy 

hnnks. ,I S L il i'S ■,'. VC i? an mosl the government was the county magis- 
Misiit T, ul C ^.L* y ,ra,e wl * 0 « jurisdiction covered about 


ilwifi,. .1 . ,I_ V-L- ' r 11 whose junsuiciiuii covered auoui 

%L SS • V° ll ?£9 1inil sce,le ‘ two hundred thousand people-when 

The political bias that emerges- wc see a troubled china we should 

kl IK PVt»n i liC.srtmc lili.i !.• ,. . . ... 


publishers in the sciences and arts' 


If ...... ] WE .see .1 LIUUUICU 1 - III nil WC MIOUIO 

riitii.cf, deserves the noun— is a remember what an astonishing self 
distuxk foi American policy towards discipline the Chinese have ; they must 
China rather than a left-wing com- be the easiest people in the world to 
mitment to the revolution. This last govern. 


display at the Frankfurt Book Fair their 


fo,’ a* mos, profound change 


Series of books on art , culture and sciences 


for the -casual visitor; more rare y ■ me "T P T® 

there is the right-winger who goes « the presence of communist cadres 

to confirm the existence of a red m evcry Vl ! la8e where oncc lhe 


iu luiimm Bne existence or a rea # — - — 

tyranny. Yet another variety is the county W straIe was a fi'Stant 
person who disclaims any serious fl « ur e: every peasant has now been 


vTiiw uij^miuia niiy acuuua w * * 

political interest but enthuses over made conscious of government in a 
the architecture or some aspect of way they never were before. Along 

il.A -if ...u.id u,. i e a. i.r.iU ik:> .. i.r. .. _.i i 


the arts, upheld by hopes for the with this conics a defined and suc- 
received version of Chinese civiliza- cessfully propagated new morality. 


It is the one factor in China today 


♦k* M i r ' ,VS i ? 8 s t r *? r es f a| ? e 5 ev f n that the western visitor cannot shirk 
this las label. He bravely joins the cve n if he does not write about it. 
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tew who confess themseves dis- Mr. Koningsberger does and sen- 
appointed by the starred tourist sibly, too, comparing it at one point 

if pm rtf f.np Pnmi/lf pn iiiw W r ic d .1 ■. - 
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item of the Forbidden City. H<- is s with Europe in the pre-capitalist 
quite right in saying fhal wha. il Middle Ages. 
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needs is officials and ceremony ; it Is This is a slight book but genuine. 


Over 2,000 titles 
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now r sadly empty stage-set from trying to give us a picture of dally 
which the actors in the longest-lived life in so far as it can be observed, and 


system of government the world has with a useful list of prices’ for 


yet known have ail departed. 


everyday goods from which one can 


He admits but does not parade the estimate Chinese standards. Only in 
constant Irritations to which the yisi- one chapter on the language prob 


lor is subjected; the mysterious lem does Mr. Koningsberger sink 
muddies, delays and plain unwilling- under a weight of errors. 
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Pat Barr : The Coming of the Barbarians. A Story of Western Settle- 
ment in Jnpnn, 1853-1870. 236pp. 22 plates. Macmillnn. 37s. 6 d. 


DER VERLAG FUR 
JUGEND UND VOLK 


There is an almost obsessive fascina- politics is depicted somewhat baldly 
tion about the impact made on the at times: and highly complicated 


Japanese by the American nqd Euro- !f? Bes tcn ^ . 10 bc oversimplified, 
peun ininden who append on lhe '*5 


VIENNA - MUNICH 


pnnn intrudes who »P,*ur«I on the wi.ho^l'ckce^n, En^ 

scene in the midd Ic of the nineteenth JLshmcii . arid American*.. . Practically 


etrend^vii a lOnlhjf Inti l(tt lull to visit them at 


century. Roth seriously and in light - 1 nothing is said about the' Russians, 
hearted vein the subject has been Admiral Pulialin, for example, finds 
thoroughly discussed in many his- n '6 meritjon in the bonk, 
lories and memoirs; and it has been Stiff, it.- is no little achievement to 
analysed in a lti[ge number of sei’ye up in a single paiqiublc.omeleffe 
scholarly works, not only in Euro-- the eggs laidby such varied old hens 
peun languages but also in Japanese, as Townsend * Harris;'... Laurence 
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For naturally the entire topic has Oliphanl, J,*-R. Black; and Rulher* 
always attracted great attention in ford Alcoek. In other words Mrs. 


Japan, never more so perhaps than Barr earns high marks for the altrac- 


ul the moment, with the a 


live and intelligent presentation of 


centenary of the Meiji Restoration ^ ta j e Her concoction is udmir- 
of lens, .. :n..Mri; An »r ,...11 


u ' , „ * u 1 _ u., ably prepared, the ingredients well 

No RCW ground, then .is broken by lhe navour full without 

The Coming 0 / ,he Rarbamms. Mrs. ^ c|oj| . ng ,, js „„ , urprise |0 

Pal Ban tells_u story m ' | eiirn that the author spent three 

to historians of lhe period. She makes in , twtf o( lh<m jp Yoko . 

no pretence to Japanese choiarship thc P «, liD , of so nul eh that 

or, .0 a novel interpre at on of- the. ^ jbe H * or wri(i di sp . 


Dcr Vei lag Air Jugeuil iliul Volk lead 111 the livid of FINL BOOKS [ OR 
■CHILDHEN AND ADOLI-.SL'ENTS . 
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BOOKS ON PEOAGOGY, AND THE THEORY OF AlCTi )Ot> 
which meet the inquii'cilients ol modern teaching. 

Dcr Veilag- fur Jugeud und Volk aie' also well krtovsp' for. their 
VIENNENSIA ' : - ' ’ / . ' ‘ » 

lHustraierl,' descriptive appreclniluhs of Vienna. • 


facts. A pedagogue might say that 
her book is no more than an able 
compilation of Certain secondary 
tources. But of course Mrs. Barr Is 
not writing for specialists. She is 


addressing a much' wider readership, .japanese among whom they lived. 
So two questions, above all,- seem . jj em 0 f. useless if engaging 
relevant here. Is her book generally 


a sympathetic understanding, bf the 
difficulties— rtoV &II of ' wtijch -hive 
disappeared— that , faced, lhe longr 
nosed, large-eyed, clumsy foreigners 
in their' daily intercourse with the 


■New This year ; % ■ 

in 1967 der Vierlag flir Jugond nnd Volk are undertaking a new - 
venture: the puhlfcation of;' : . i- 

MONOGRAPHS AND iSRAPHlC-ART SERIES OF IMPORTANT 
CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS . ' 


Among others Wc shall he slip wing at F-'rankiiirt 1 
: ERNST HUCHS, HIS GRAPHIC WORK 
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relevant here. Is her book generally information is offered here to Mrs. 
accurate 7 And in terms ot its pre- g af . r> j n hope that she maylnClhde 
sentotion is it interesting and c . it Jn the sequel lo her present book, 
fote agreeable ■ Possibly lhe only contribution made 

To the . first question the by the Japanese language’ Id English 

niUst be that the author has com- | $ lhat H j mo5l forgotten idiom, 

mkted no notable bloomers. Tbe » hlinky dpry“ — meaning . ’’all 
purist may be able to spot an error „ » 0K .. In lhe o]d days at 

here and there. Mn. Barr ' s nil ^® n Yokohama,' ninety br 100 years ago, 
when she describe i M.to « a souffi ^ « ai 7 i an.- rolling home to 

SSfSr K Abandoned m ship fom ,hc Ica-bousC Ute at 

Butid hist— not Shinto- temple. In night and losing his way, would ask 
any care i. is of . 

hSre , V™hfiio. ,P B5t P |h^? . »re. -this .ittibrpughfard Wnjn ^yijonyj 

fen 7 U of yt££ZS&- back y lo bunk »ad ha ram ock. 


•. \ Ernst Fuchs riiay lie counied as qnc of. the most’ Interest Ihg 
artistic personalities of fanusticreallsin.. HR graph ic 1 work 
. ‘ belongs to the incii(iabula of the ara jj|ian|aslicd. ■ Thlii volume is 
a book-lover’s treasure!-.': ’ 'i:----; 5 . ’ . ‘ -..V- 
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• ; Malaparte's visionary description of the Second World: War in 

*' Kaputt- ’* iiispifcd ibis series of pen-Aml-ink drawings, which. fs - 
dedicated to -all. those who gave theli; lives in the' concent rat ion 
. camps of -the SeCond. Wo| ld War, 
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See iliese sol u teas on our fStohil at Frankfurt.. It would be a . pleasure 
to welcome you there, lint we should also be pleased to answer 
- la writing any 'queries pr su^eut ions: concerning fiepnees. '' • ' 


(YerlagTilr Jiigend und Volk, Tlefef, Grabp'n -j-% A - 1014 Vienna, 
Austria.) i/ . 
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Chinese Literature 

FROM HAN TO MAO 
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t 4 u Aut/ifilitev of Chinese IW.«\ Trunslutetl and annotated by J. D. FrmLsh.im wlfll the collaboration of 
Circng Hsi. 1 98pp. Clarendon Press : Oxford University Press. 35s. 


I'm (lit io nut Chinese Plays. Translated, described and annotated by A. C. Scott. 
University of Wisconsin Press. (American University Publishers Group.) L2 vs. 


lA5pp. 13 plates. 


Richmid J\ 
Unwin. 


S. Yano and Charles R. MtTZfiER : Fifty Snugs from the Yuan. 
35s. 


151pp. Allen and 


Den Netzen enironnen 

Die Auf/cichniNigtMi lies J«cl 


Die AufAMchniingtMi tics J«ol 
Kdnia. 

374 Sciicn. Lcincn 19.80 DM 
]iin jttifreher GyiunutittM crteln 
:ils " J I kg; tier " tfcis Hurl in dur 
Jahrc 1W-I943. 


JANUSZ KORC2AK 

Wie man ein Kind 
lieoen soil 


Ans Jem Polnischcn ilbeiscV/t von. 
Ann n Dross. Hcrmisgcgcbcn von 
LliMibeili I leimpcl und Hans Rons. 
Mil ciiieui Vorwori von Igor 
NcultIv . 

Kivu 374 Seiten. Lcinen cuva 25,* 
DM 

. . . ernes dcr sclicnen klassisjien 
Blither dcr SoAtvdpttdugogik. 


HANS-WINDEK.ILDE 
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Padagogische Existenz 


Ein Lehcnsbeiiclit. Mil cincin 
Gclciiwutt von Prof. D. Helnuith 
Kind. 

362'Seili'n. Lcincn ctwii 22, SO DM 
Das Hitch mas hi dndringlich dem- 
lieh. wie selir dcr Erzlcfter Sc hie k- 
Mil do Kindes isk. 


These volumes, he! ween l hem. com- 
prise ;i valuable collection of hither’ 
to untranslated poetry and drama, 
but otherwise have liule in common, 
separated bv more than 1 .00€i years 
of turbulent bistort .iinl by ■■ gull 
between the " literary " anti ihe 
■* populai " like that lid ween a 
Middle English lyric and a C filbert 
and Sullivan libretto. The Antho- 
logy is the first of a new series from 
the' Ox fold University Press, und 
makes an appropriate introductory 
volume, for it contains some of the 
finest poetry hum the- Han to the 
1 Sui dynasties <206 n.v.-MX a.o.i. 
which though or on Mantling jnirin- 
.sic beauty and interest, is also indis- 
pensable as an introduction to the 
poetry of the 'fang dynasty, the 
U olden Age of ihe Chinese lyric. In 
the centuries between Han and 
T’ang. lively ballad-style poclrv. 
often anonymous, flourished beside 
more .sophisticated lyrics (examples 
of these styles from pocii like T’ao 
Ch'ien and Hsieh l.ing-ylln are given 
in this book) and many stylistic in.no- 


p re tens io ns. They are gisen with 

minute directions to the accompany- 
in® costumes, gestures and music, 
which soon, alas, may be all that is 
lefi of these once dazzling perform- 
ances. Since 194') ihe traditional 
plots were adapted or discarded, in 
mainland China, at ihe whim of (he 
party line, and in l*Hi5 I hey were 
banned entirely. Only new operas 
like Mao Tse-tung Slays a Tiger 
may now be shown and it 
is doubtful how the elaborate 
singing and long i raining required 
for the older plays will survive 
a long interruption even if they are, 
one day, revived. So wc should be 
grateful for the bliie-prinL that Mr. 
Scott has preserved for us here, 
though it is rather hard to see for 
what audience he intended it. The 
introduction deals in a brief but 
thorough way with traditions of act- 
ing, staging and orchestral accom- 
paniment, but, deprived of their music 
and pageantry, the plays themselves 
seem insipid melodramas, the comedy 
merely embarrassing without its 
accompanying acrobatics. Yet an 


vat'ions took place, particularly accompanying acrobatics. Yet an 
the introduction of- lone patterns enterprising producer, for whom Mr. 
ax h part of poetic form. From these Scott s detailed instructions almost 


elements the T\mg poets derived both 
form, notably the eight-line regula- 
ted verse stanza, and, frequently, con- 


cern to be meant, will soon lind him- 
self damped by the insistence that 
nothing, even the foldiog of a head- 


tent: U Po, for instance, alludes' dress, can be done without the help 


WILHELM MAURER 

Der junge Mefanchthon 

Zwisclicn Human ismas und Refor- 


mation. 

Bund I : Dl-i Humanist 


repeatedly to Hsieh Ling-yUn. Wang 
Wei toT’nu Ch’ien. But this historical 
value is only un additional merit In 
these fresh and well-translated poems. 
They arc not yet weighed down by 
the allusions which vitiate so much 
later Chinese poetry, but the solati- 


um a 270 hciien, Lcinen ctwu 24,- arly notes accompanying them answer 
DM any questions which might be raised 


UVO K0LSCI1ER 

Anfangliches Fragen 

Slutlicn - uir friihen grlechischen 


Philosophic 

Eiuii 320 Seiicn. Leinen eiw« 30,- 
DM 


any questions which might be raised 
and even some that might not. (When 
a wife laments her husband's 
absence, do wc need to be told why 
her bed seems empty ?) A useful bio- 
graphical note introduces each new 
poet and there is an admirable gen- 
eral introduction which outlines the 
historical and literary background of 
the poems und deals in a balanced 
manner with flic dependence of many 


_ , . - . of the poels on drugs or alcohol for 

Arcnaeologia Hom&ncsi escape from a real world of war, dig- 


Dio DenknWcr . und das Fr.uhgrie- or ticr«nd.5udden death. 


chische Epos. In AuftragdcsDeutfr 
chen Areliftologtscheit InstltuiS 
hcnii'SB’goben wn Friedrich Matz 
imd llans-Oflnccr Bucliliolz 


: Die insgcsiiint 3 Bfiridaziijo 600- 
700 Sciicn ci scheincn in elrizclncn 


700 Sciicn ci sciieincn in elrizclncn 
Lrcferungcn. f BitteSonderprpspekt 
anfordem.) ' 


ANDREAS HI LLG RUBER ‘ 

Deutschiands Roll* in 
der Vorgeschichto de* 
beiden Weltkriege 


The volume of. plays is also, some- 
thing bf An escape from reality, this 
time into i the gorgeous fairy-tales of 
the Peking Opera. For centuries the 
actor wus an oiifeastV in Ohitui as- 
elsewhere, and the play never be-! 
came an acceptable literary form: 
these texts of two very popular 
operas vvhicb Mr. Scott has trans- 
lated are working-scripts only, and, 


of skilled Chinese craftsmen, bred to 
their task. 

Fifty Songs from the Vimn contains 
translations and texts of fifty sail 
eh' it, the personal lyric form of the 
Yuan, or Mongol, dynasty (a.d. 1280- 
1368). The creation of this genre 
from the over- restrictive tz'u lyric 
of the Sung dynasty, in its turn, 
played a large part in the develop- 
ment of the vernacular drama, the 
most outstanding literary achieve- 
ment of the Yuan, The xan c/Tu , 
though by no means unregulated, 
allowed some variation in the num- 
bor of syllables to the line and, by 
admitting colloquial speech, freed 
the lyric of : nuich of the dead meta- 
phor and fossilized allusion which 
the classical, literary language now 
contained. There was also no con- 
ventional limitation of subject- 
matter, arid, in an age when Tartars 
hold the highest positions, many frus- 
trated Chinese bfllcials turned to the 
lyric to express a variety of feelings 
whicii would Imve been un thinkable 
In a Cortiucian era. However, the 
greatest turn c/t’/r. writers were also 
playwrights, such as M« Chih-yimn, 
who adapted the lyric style of tho 
song interludes in his plays to the 


own escapist philosophy. 

1 bus. file gen-rc is uvlriitsiculh 
iaicre.su na ;uul also claims the alien* 
lion ol the student of Japanese 
poetry for Ihe influence it had on the 
development of the haiku. It has 
been until recently largely neglected, 
for Chinese scholars traditionally 
did not classify as *' literature *' any- 
thing with vernacular elements. The 
produel io ns of alien dynasties weie 
also regarded with some distaste, so 
that little Yuan poetry has been 
translated in the West. 

Where so little is available, it 
seems almost impropci to criticize 
a book which adds so much more. 
Yet the introduction is not very 
informative to the ordinary reader, 
though it contains some useful notes 
on symbolic convention's (“persons 
plucking lotus may have gnstro- 
nomical as well as aesthetic 
motives"), nnd shows that the 
editors gave much thought to the 
principles of translation which they 
have adopted. 

They produce a final; "poetic" 
translation, which stands with the 
Chinese text in the body of the book. 
This is misleading for anyone search- 
ing for correspondences between the 
two, because the demands of trans- 
lating in the same number of 
syllables as the original poem, a 
method which the translators defend 
in their introduction, force them to 
exclude a large part of the sense. 
This final version is therefore con- 
siderably more condensed and in- 
scrutable than the original. 

The reader who wants to know 
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.H. but three powers in 
\Z England. France and Ue«- 
LjJJ / m of which must inevitably 
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what the Chinese poem says should 
read the " first draft ", which, with a 


ronumiztUion of the text and a 
“ word-by-word " translation, is pro- 
vided at the back of the book. This 
is, perhaps, an over-scrupulous em- 
barrassment of riches, but the end of 
the book also contains useful bio- 
graphical information about the poets 
selected, and notes explaining names 
and allusions in the individual 
poems. , These are unfortunately 
rather sparse, and leave the render in 
doubt on ninny points, while the 
notes themselves arc sometimes so 
allusive Jliul they do not enlighten. 
The grculesl disappointment of the 
book, however, lies In the selection 
of the poems themselves, which arc, 
almost without exception, on . the 

t ! 1 1 I !_ _r ! 


familiar lyric subjects of the passing 
of Time and the cooling of Love, 


as lie .says himself, have no literary expression in san dfu form of his 


and give no hint of the variety of 
themes, from tho trivial or erotic to 
serious social criticism, which make 
the san ch'it so unusual. 
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f^,hpr 1918, " I find there is a 
Sphere which we have got to 
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gium. and Portugal were in the busi- 
ness for what pickings they could gel. 
The British displayed the usual Queen 
(alheriiic-likc virtues of "weeping 
and taking” simultaneously. Presi- 
dent Wilson, solas contra nitanlnni, 
wept but would not lake, •‘Sclf-detcr- 
mmation : no annexation M was his 
ensign and Mandates tA, 13 or O his 
specific. 


Id which is supposed io protect 7 he 
Lieways of India. 1 hose gate- the at 
,,r «?* gdltog farther and farther previa 

Hf For l 

if Mr I lUlis's Antipi 
^ virtue of. Mr. I.ouiss i 

W but illuminating study is Us J ‘ l 

Sitliniog of the fact that . t nr I rum J" 

£in the 1890s. the scramble to 
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When the First World War broke («%.' 

M. France and Britain had barely .*" ,s 

piuisl up tbeir colunial quarrels. t«tnisi 

I 'Mtai) from European disarray, Geof{ 
tor had stretched out her iin- a ‘ u ' J- 
ft&ai trading tentacles not only l " c * 
ti S mA West Africa but also deep l ” e ,v * 
fithe Picific south and north of the raneM 
« Yet, by 1916, all German eolo- Bar 
lAuve East Africa had fallen to the last cl 
I'*: in thi Pacific thanks to Aus- perial 
rjfaa. New Zealand, nnd Ju pa nese the sei 
Uftii); in Africa itself as the result hud c 
tfuspAigns involving French. Bel- wnrni 
PA British, and South African for- tion t 
w By mid-war the allies had con- died 
(htifaimelves, first, ilmt the Gcr- hut it 
naslHereros, Cumcrmin. &e.) were globu 
p kitihan Oversea precursors of { v,, 
kGwjpo: and, second, that, for j M|l j s 
wtfic r«spns ( no colony wrested u r - w i, 
•on the Hun should be restored to f lU1 ‘ ( ], 
relumed. “ , 


The horsc-lruding at Versailles, as 
the author well brings out, put all 
previous Berlin copings in Ihe shade. 
For Hughes and Massey from the 
Antipodes it wns a ease of “ What 
we have, we ho 1*1 " ; for the French 
an extension of previous holdings ; 
for the British, an obsession with the 
Cape to Cairo route and an un- 
trammelled passage to the jewel of 


Looking back over less than two 
generations' worth of history it is 
astonishing to review the bargain- 
ing; Britain ready to trade in The 
Gambia nnd even Ghana in return 
for St. Pierre and Miquelon and 
supremacy in the New Hebrides 
(shades of the Entente Cordiale); 
India to administer the "3" Man- 
date in East Africa (Curzon admit- 
tedly nearly went down with a stroke 
at this point); the Americans to ad- 
minister Armenia, save that Lloyd 
George thought them too uncouth 
and clumsy and both Churchill and 
the Admiralty recoiled in horror at 
the idea of n United States Mediter- 
ranean Fleet. 

Bamboozled though he was by the 
last clever manoeuvring* of the im- 
perial camp — united at least against 
the self-determining outsider— Wilson 
hud one final post-grave laugh. His 
warnings about Japanese coloniza- 
tion paid off: (no lute for those who 
died at Peart Harbour and Bataan, 
hut in time to Influence the second 
global curve-up. 


L'Afrit/m- i at A Y,- .wW/i- is one of 
a series of volumes dealing with the 
history of the world in ihe twentieth 
century. It is encyclopedic in 
character, attempting to provide 
information about everything, from 
the expansion of ilic sardine output 
to the fall of empires, and to cover 
the entire African continent uvith 
the exception of Egypt, which 
appears in the M iddle Eastern 
volume). The balance of the book 
seems odd to an English reader, since 
roughly the first 3UU pages arc given 
over to north Africa and the Sahara 
(the section for which Professor 
Ganiuge is mainly responsible); the 
next 20U pages •( Professor Des- 
champs'.s section) are concerned with 
western, central and north-eastern 
Africa ; und the last 356 pages (con- 
tributed by Mile. Guitard) deal with 
.southern and eastern Africa. One 
effect of this allocation of space is 
that the history of the Maghrib 
receives . much fuller and more 
thorough treatment than the history 
of west Africa, the Congo or the 
Sudan. In quantitative terms the 
Sudan is dismissed in a bare 
eight pages while Algeria has 
more than eighty. While there 
are. of course, strong arguments 
in favour of giving careful and 


Federation in I ‘Jot), the post- Indepen- 
dence crisis in the Congo, the .split 
between kasavubu and Lumumba 
and the whole course of events lead- 
ing to Lumumba's assassination — are 
described in the same brief and bare 
terms as the building of a banana 
quay or a pipeline, with little attempt 
to relate them to their historical con- 
text, to explain why things turned out . 
in this way and not otherwise. Many 
of ihe old, inaccurate generaliza- 
tions are reproduced: for example, 
the .statement that in west 

Africa in 1900 ''Tcconomie de sub- 
sisluncc r&gnc ft pen prfr& partout, 
suuf dans quclqucs rdgtons cdliferes. 

. . . Chaque communautd familmle 
ou villagcoise produit ce qui 
lui est ndeessuire ... el n'dchange I 
pen prfcs ricn, it part le sel ct les 
colas . , This is a very odd way 
of -referring to the local and long- 
distance trade of the western Sudan 
in the late pre-colonial period. 
Similarly, as regards the pre-colon iaf 
literature of west Africa, we are tokk 
that " il exisiait peu d'oeuvres Sorites 
en arabe ou en peu] (transcrit en 
caractfcrcs arabes) ... Here Pro- 
fessor Deschamps seems to ignore 
entirely the research of the past 
fifteen years, which has begun to give 


ami some idea of the runge and character 
detailed consideration to the history 0 f the indigenous written literature oi 
of he Algerian revolution and its „ ie nineteenth century, both prose 
pttfdispOMng causes, it is impossible an j poetry, above all in Arabic, but 


to justify ihe sketchy, slapdash. 
Africa-xh own -1 o-the-children kind of 
approach that makes it possible to 
describe Ihe role' of the intelligentsia 
in the Sudanese national movement 
in the following terms: 


One may query some of Mr. 
>ui.s'.s final assertions, such as Hit- 


w « thi* point allied opinion 
Africa at least, had 
imperial aims. Italy. IJcl- 


I oiilsx final assertions, such as Hit- 
lerian indifference to regaining a 
foothold in Africa. But these are 
minor quibbles viewed against the 
value of this admirable analysis of 
Germany's brief coloniu! rise and 
fall. 


L'enselgnemeiu amen a le itiveloppe- 
menl d'une cIhv>c dVvolutfs, le s effetuti 
lies messieurs) ; ce »nn| eux qui orit pris 
le potivoir. Relids ft la fois ailx cour- 
an|$ nnisulmtuis et aux tendances 
occidenlalcs, ils mcncnl soovciti une vie 
extfrieure de style curopden cl conser- 
ve nt en privi* des habitudes prlen tales. 
On les Irouve e-isentiellemeni dans les 
vllles; certains d'entre eux. chdnieurs 
ou faiblcmem pnyds. consiitnent an pro- 
IdtariHi intclleetue! secrticmcnt pro- 
conimunisic. ... 


Sudanese intellectuals are presented 
as though they were some inter resting 
kind of beetle or hermit-crab. 


VJ& 


5 \uqjE- 




to 


This work indeed suffers from most 
of the weaknesses of encyclopedic 
historic*, which lend to reduce all 
classes of facts to the same dead level 
of importance aqd tin import a nee. 
Much of it is unreadable: 




tlie» o1e 




Abidjan esl pnsMfe de 45,0110 ft 250.000 
habitants, l.e corslon littoral a did 
coupd; le port en luyunc, inuugurd cn 
1931, esl sins cesse perfeetionnd; il prd- 
jiente 1 JUttm. de qua is di.ciju profonde, 
dcs qiials de buteluge, des magasins 
dlcndtis, des frigorlflques, uif port bana- 
nicr, un pare ft hois, tin port de pdehc- 




trtJLSS- 


■Mtljoi* historical events— -the fourid- 


the nineteenth century, both prose 
and poetry, above all in Arabic, but 
also in Hausa. Malinke. Kanuri, 
Nupe. Yoruba. and several other west 
African langunges fin Arabic script) 
in addition to Fuffulde. And there 
are some quite new inaccuracies, 
often of a relatively minor kind: 
when, for example, we learn that Ihe 
C.P.P. in Ghana was "decimated by 
purges " — " la droitc iGbdddmah) a 
did dliniinde en 1961, iexlrfime 
gauche communisanle (Ako-Adjei) en 
l%2 In Gbedcmah's case the label 
might be roughly appropriate, but 
that unhappy character, the former 
Foreign Minister of Ghana, was 
about its recognizable a representative 
of “ 1'cxlrdme gauche communi- 
sante" as Mr. Dean Rusk or Mr. 
George Brown. 

It seems strange, seeing that Ihe 
book is dedicated to Professor 
Charles Andrd Julfcti " qui ddcolo- 
nisa rhistoire de l'Afrique ", that it 
docs not itself show more clear signs 
of "decolonization as regards pre- 
suppositions, content or approach. 
This does not mean, however, that il 
Is worthless. On less familiar topics 
especially, such as the liberation 
movements in the Portuguese terri- 
tories, it is a useful work of reference. 
Il docs bring together, as iftei saying 
goes, a mass of information, not pre- 
viously found, between the covers of 
a sirigle work.ipm was it worth while 
assembling this particular body of In- 




the first year 


Ttapp & Ca noil's first buok was 
published just over six months ago. 
Yet tn that sliurt period of time 
the Rapp & Carroll asterisk has 
become familiar throughout 
Europe as (lie mark of an Important 
book. Here are a few reasons 
why. 


The Liverpool Scene 
Edited by Edw ard Lmrie-Sintth. 

The njost fumous book of poetry for 
years, The Liverpool Scene has been 
the subject of over a hundred news- 
paper, magazine, radio and television 
features in every purl of (lie world — 
and now it's even n best-seller on 
record (CBS). 25.v 


Fifty Works of English Literature 
Wc Could Do Without 


Whales for the Welsh 
fl.v Lancelot Haghen, A children's 
book— for adults. Writ leu entirely 
Ju monosyllables (with one exception I, 
Whales for the Welsh is both an 
hilarious example of the author's .. 
wit and a serious dcinonstr.il ion of 
the range and flexibility of the 
langiingo. I is (wi 


Froth on the Daydream 
By Boris Vhm. This masterpiece of 
posl-wur French tktion, which 
Raymond Oueneaii called ' tho 
greatest love novel of piir liipc \ is 
the first of Vian's novels to appear 
in English. Originally published as 
L'Ecame ties Jours, it has been 
! .brilliantly trunslutcri by Stuntey. 

; Oiupnmn. November 2nd, 25i- 


ing of . (he Rasseinblepieiu. Ddtno- formation, \yith so Jittle in. (he way 
cratique Africa jri in 1.946, Guinea’s of historical understanding and ex- 
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! Prepositions 

‘ By Louis Znkofsky. The collected • 

' critical essay .i-^spunning forty , 
years^-of one of ibq iriost 
diitioguished n)cri of contemporary ; 
tetters.’ if Includes. the fanious- 
\A Stateriient for T'oetTy ‘ and the \ 
jiifluential early essays on Porlnd and 
. Wfilionis, ’ns. well .,83 other important 
texts unavailable Tor many years, J . 
27s 6tf’ . • • 


GONE BUSH 



the trial of MARIE 
STOPES 

by Muriel Box 


“Riveting read Ihg" 

KENNETH ALIS.OP ~ Evening News 
'• Fascinating to the present day reader 
- Times Lit. Supplement 
Distributed by MACDONALD.- . . 42 8. 


KL HoAriE: Congo Mercenary. 3 18pp. : Robert ! Hale. 3$s. 

Mercenary is a dirty word among use of rijercenirles. andio conclude 
African nationalisix. The employ- that. Goloriel Hoare.; with; 'bU con- 
nierit of white nietcenarlps by Mr. victibn ; ihat hii fight fUndiymen- 
Tshombe. first in secessionist Katan- tally against communism,- is. an uii- / 
an later as Prime Minister of. the sophisticated political commentator. . 
Conao was one of the maid adipn^Tp <sprj>risin& extent, however, his 
WpW*. no«in<;t him . bv' his many book shows , to be a pi&p pf : 


Conao. was one ot in? mam acupns 1 . m 

heW against him-;, by his many v 

enemies Colonel Mike : Hoare Sincel'e cpnvict.pn, ; detej^mif.ed , to 
» mercenarv unit in ensure that his men acquitted mem- •. 


femina 


books 


to ‘Stop riodthlfi. .Where •■•boiih'i 
t'Of- more free-fipivirig yerse • . The 
* ^ Mty «p fike4n ;incahtgv ' tJiat .1 
,jr oiinpd .by ^metfiodjqql : thr'oiii 

-i'da^his^Q 
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enemies. Colonel Mike .-nosre ■ wi twhuii, 

Sanded a mercenary unit in .ensure tha 1 ! his men acqml edjienv ■. 
v 'V ' ' returned k the Con- selves honourably a? yvell as .tffl- 

T Q ir^he's°^duSt This is die crisply ah idealist, odd^fiopgh that Idea jhay . 
T*S ^ hii cumoaiws seenr to map y ; people, arid in , 
."•."l 1 ®!. a notional M bis recruits; he. Was a* pains Jo 
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v - • _■ •, . iuiii pwfly iimw “ T nv ' , 

army.)- . ^ '[ ' ^ ’ only the healthily 'hprmal. ^ ■ 

He .emerges from these pages -;as , p ur f^ e y JT1 j C jje; : jii spite of his South 
essentially the man of action, never Afric^n t)iic|iground, he proves him- , 
feo happy as when he is dashing self racially Cofotir blind. He is, for 
fhrmi'alvthe bush^ in' command of h'S jriitarK*.;orisriming ip -hi? praise of 
fnree* of totigh adventure-seeking Presldtm iMobulu and - iiv bis. respect 
2 Inevitably^ the s tyle tie adopts ; for Me .X&hornbe, He obviously ■ 
Hf rather Boys‘-Own-Paperifih, He eirioyed cbidlaLrelations with many 
A r ,u ; 1 n v mole (in another con- .vofficert (Jf ite A.N.C. Obvipuily this, 
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By Brlglef Brophy. Michael Levey 
and Charles Osborne. Easily the most . 
controversial book of l %7. Indeed, 
the extent to which it shocked nnd 
enraged many critics has shown, if 
nothing else, just how much it vvas 
needed. 25s 
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PlusU'illuminniit'iis.i prodigucr, 
dc mythes ;i hiiltr, plus dc mttgtc. 
Mnis un patient, tin modcsle 
travail ilc ildnonciaiKin cl d 'eclat r- 
cisscinciii ties conditions in- 
luminincs. Mnis relahlisscmcni 
d'lmc cnimuissunce rcelie, 
orieimic vers les. rtfsullat.s 
prmiqi es June action ...” 

Paul Nittin— Les chieits de garde 


Latin America 

SPANIARDS AND INDIANS 


FREOnntCK B. PiKJi : The Mo Jem History of Peru. 386pp. WeklenfcUI and NIcolsou. £2 15s. 

’I he lir*u in vcl another Latin Amor- l imn and coastal Peru. The author scries of imcmpciale ami basically 
lea series, p’mfessui Pike's book is has incorporated a certain amount unfair attacks on N'ictoi Raul Hava 
sure to receive a iva nn welcome from of valuable intellectual history, but de la Torre and on A. IMF A. t Alian?a 


'I he lirst in ycl another Latin Amer- 
ica series, Piofessoi Pike's book is 
sure to receive a warm welcome from 
teachers and students of Latin Amer- 
ican history throughout the country 
— and no doubt in the United Stales 
as well- nnd will immediutefy be 
added lo alt existing booklists if fur 
no other reason than that it is the lirst 
general history of Peru -since indepen- 
dence to appeal in English. Com- 
pared with, say, Mcxicun, Argentinian 
or even Chilean history, the history 
of Peru in the republican period has 
been sadly neglected in must Latin 
American history courses. 

Since few other American histo- 
rians have worked in the field of 
modern Peruvian history, ProFessor 
Pike, who hits himself only recently 
turned his attention from Chile »o 
Peru, has been forced to rely heuvily 
on the works of Peruvian writers. The 
book's weaknesses — and unfortun- 
ately there are some serious weak- 
nesses — are therefore attributable for 
llic most pari to the relatively feeble 
state of Peruvian historiography. 
Despite increasing signs of profes- 
sionalism among younger Peruvian 
historians. Professor Pike is compel- 
led to declare bluntly in his critical 
bibliographical essay (one of the 
book's best feu lures) that " the writ- 
ing of economic history has not yet 
reached a distinguished level ”, and 
that ” no work that is even remotely 
satisfactory lias appeared on the 
social history of Peru since indepen- 
dence 

Moreover, be quotes, several limes, 
a remark, rnude by Professor Jorge 
Basadre, whose own revisionist HIs- 
lotiti Je lu Reptiblicu de! Peril (len 


only a l-itlle economic history and 
even less social bistort. He has a 
great deal lo say about the intellec- 
tual debate on the Indian problem 
but precious little about the Indian 
himself and the changing, or per- 
haps unchanging, conditions of life 
and work in the sicmi. 

Despite his efforts to steer n middle 
course between the extreme, politic- 
ally motivated itilerpi elation* of 
recent Peruvian history, there can 
be little doubt that the author leans 
to the right (surprisingly so in view of 
the fact that his excellent book Chile 
ami the United States 1880-1962 is 
generality regarded as radical). The 
Peruvian oligarchy certainty gets olf 
lightly; it is one of Professor Pike's 
declared objects to show that the oli- 
garchy has been ''enlightened nnd 
progressive about as often as it has 
been selfish and reactionary ”, The 
advocates of sweeping change who 
emerged during the Oncrnit i ft he Leg- 
ufa dictatorship of I Q 1 9*19301 he pil- 
lories mercilessly as ''angry young 
violence-mongers ” whose purpose 
was the destruction of Peru. And in 
the chapters on twentieth-century 
Peru, Professor Pike launches into a 


Popular Rcvolticinmiria Americana) 
the party he founded tin exile) 
in Mexico C'ily in 1^24 and 
which has played a decisive role 
in Peruvian politics ever since. 
At one point the party r> 
accused of ” rank opportunism, 
absence of candour and lack of a 
solid moral foundation " and, at 
another, of “lust for unlimited 
power ". Prufessm Pike's heroes, on 
the other hand, are the men of 
moderation and compromise whose 
efforts have been directed towards 
reconciling respect for the past with 
concern for the future and persuad- 
ing the oligarchy and. indeed, the 
coastal population as a whole which, 
in relation Lo the Indian, constitutes 
a privileged group, to pursue their 
own enlightened self-interest and 
accept the gradual reform of the eco- 
nomic and social stunts quo fa task 
which Piofessor Pike's “ rowdy 
ruffians ”, from the liuliueiiistas of 
Ihe 1920s to the guerrillas of the 
1960s, have claimed to be impos- 
sible). It is no surprise to find Chat 
Professor Pike is a fervent admirer 
of the present President 1 of Peru, 
Fernando Belsulnde Terry. 


VENEZUELANS 


JOHN D. Martz : Aicion Democrdtica . 443pp. 

Press. London : Oxford University Press. £5. 


Princeton University 


Professor Martz has made an The latter's inauguration in March, 

AuLn .... j.] _ r r ■ in/i ’• . 1 . ... ..... 


exhaustive case study of one of Latin 


volumes in the fifth edition, 1961-64) America^ major political parties. 


is the most notable contribution to Y e „ nez ^ a ’ s L Acw ', idn Democratic:!, 
Peruvian history by a native scholar, de ^ net ^. f^ e author us a ‘ modern 
(hut the reaching and writing of his- Ff l ^. D ir } . 1 , 11 nwl l>n ^ an 

lory in Peru hns constituted a per- identifiable doctrine and programme, 
petual intellectual civil war between. a permanent national organization, 
for example, supporters and oppo- a, *d broadly based electoral support, 
nenLs of the Church and, most per- hut has n l s0 ‘ )Cen 11 consistent advo- 
sistcmly. between imifeenixlns and calc ot political economic and social 
hispdnisUtx --- that is, those who exalt change and modernization. Like so 
at the expense of all others the con- many parties of its kind in Latin 
tribution to Peruvian history of the America, Accidn Democratica, many 
Indian and the Spaniard respectively. whose leaders first entered politics 
This Just conflict was- exacerbated in the struggle to overthrow the dic- 
during the 1920s and 1930s . when talorship of Juan Vicente Gdmez 
iiuli^enismd became allied with {1908-35}, first tasted power, though 
Marxist socialism and cdmrriunlsm. r only briefly, at the end of the Second 
mainly through ihe person And writ- 'World War. After another decade 
mgs of Jostf Curios Mfu'iiUcgui, while ih the. political wilderness the party 
ItixpivJjsnta tended lo embruce regained power with the' fall of .’the 


and broadly based electorul support, 
but has nlso been a consistent advo- 
cate of political, economic and social 


change and modernization. Like so carious democratic system. 


1964, const i Luted, in the author's 
view. " one of the major events in 
contemporary Latin American poli- 
tics". The party now suffers from a 


party in (hat it not only has an ^certain hardening of the arteries 
identifiable doctrine and programme, and a decline in its popularity: 
a permanent national organization, it is eerUiinJv losing the support 
and broadly based electorul support, of the young. Next year’s elections 


will be another severe test for both 
the parly and Venezuela's still ptv- 


many parties of its kind in Latin 
America, Accidn Democratica, many 


of whose leaders first entered politics 


in the struggle to overthrow the dk- 


Based on first-hand interviews with 
party leaders and a carcfpl analysis 
of official party publications and 


talorship of Juan Vicente Gdmez records, Professor Manx's book pro- 
{1908-35}, first tasted power, though vides a straightforward narrative 


account of the parly's history, n use- 
ful and revealing analysis of party 
organization, membership mid 


fascist^. 


dictatorship of P£rez Jiminez }m 1958 leadership and, what i$ even more 


original, an ex«- 


• 'After -promising opening chap- mid the. election to the presidency of important and original, an ex«- 

ler devoted to the: (actors, gcographi: its lender, Rdmulo Betancourt. . It mlnatiou of the party’s relations 

oa l, ethnic and. cultural, which have ! has heJd poWer, continuously , eyer with other forces in Venez, tic- 

prevented. Peru from, ’hocdiviing sitice; Steering a course between hut politics and society, or*- 


p rev CiUed. Peru from ' becoming 
a complelcly.jintftgraJed., nation, Pro- 1 

r\r P iL‘ nV Knf>L a n 


Ian politics and society: 


extreme left and extreme right, Scrtor anized labour, Ihe Church, the mill- 


fossor Pike’s bools develops into a Betancourt survived to become the tary, and rival parties {notably 
<5onie wh at narrow political history’ of first popularly, elected president in C.O.P.E.I., the rising Christian Dcmo- 


(hc traditional kind-- one damned Venezuelan hwtory 1 to serve a full cralk party). The book also contains 

Peruvian governme ht. after another term of office and trnnsfer power n valuable synthesis of available 

—and wriilen, moreover, almof.1 peacefully to hjs duly elected succes- data on the elections of 1958 and 

exclitjiiveJy from the Atandpoiijt of sor— his party dollcHgue Raul Leoni. 1963. 


INTELLECTUAL GRIDIRON 


i .r j r "!»■' i — 7 , u . uy apanisn missionary rer- 

is a raftsUihan oEf mdnograpMrA neW mtelleetua! apparatus. with,few vo(Jr had . dwlndlcd ,. wnv and , he 

published . in - 1 933 and- uq revised points m jcoiiimon with ,th«* .last, was r n A Io ” ... . 7“ y , " • 

since.; The author's clarity, of, pie- fixed like a, gridiron, pii.The minds of population. hhd shrunkby Iwo- 

sentnfloh, lino wlcd^e pf< h>s' sources ihe subject .people. The sheer vuth^ la,r<Js - Worse, the old religion per- 
and Sympathetic i u^dQ^ta,d^ng!^6£ J Idpsness^qf tfie Spanish effort guar- ' * * 


thirds: Worse.- the old religion per- 
s |st*d..in a, .variety of rninpr shnpcs' 


the subject giye his, work permanent anteed af: least psirlihl and . tempor- : 9^ farms. The Virgin of Guadeiupe 
value! byl. subsequent ^entch and/ ary ^uc^rs!' But jl . also generated ‘‘had appeared in lineal Tiuccessidn' lo 
pirn* j imporiaiiti changes .'in, butlQok ■ ’ Insoluble 'an<l f :4?rit turned out^-to- {he Aztec -goddess Tonan l/.in. 1 More 

4btohrd&'. the .whole idea . tif snlrltiiial ; the r Credit' ‘nf tkj. . *.*.***:' rhiin .WW. ’Iqlnt* 1 dKa IIVuc rha.A I,, 


V iu. r niiu *».-|| iurneo oof r *-io- a 1 * - 1 uiianiAin, iviore 

^Wf\rdJi; ^ whok.idea. ijf spiritual; tbe ; credit, of the .Indians* -permin- tfitm -2QQiycars, iater'she was there to 

of , ;.er» • tip battle jts> Mexican. ffelff marshal. 

offdate- •'•■■•V- ' 11 4 lul-' iw ; n • J i-.'.s i.*'- r : .i .---'attaiKei 'tK* v/-irn:,v ~F'.f u ;is*- 


A I'hcurc dc laUCroluUca^ 
un denu-siCdc apris u o?? 
d'Octalirc, lc phC^ ft 
n-i.rc apparait dans ] a con 2 
1 hinnanite comnic I'un dcsS 
notre hislnirc. On sail n ,aia,S 

Us solutions dijpussent les fr/J 

polmqucs. qu'cllcs ont its S 

desr^liqucssurdcscontineaiS 

20 sieclcs apris Spartncus h 
cot csclnvc, qni tint e n dchcclu 
j* Rome, fiottc comnw an dnj 
1 Allemugnc meuririe de 1919. 
Les Grander Vngucs Rtvo] 
pnSsenteni sous la plume 
historiens, dc langue ei de 
culture! lo difl'erentes, une <iudc 
plus significnlifs de ces r- — 
depuis les soukvcmenis 
du Moyxn-Agc occideni 
actucllcs convulsions du 
Plus qu’un rdcii piiioresqucoj 
dcs Cvencmcnis, chaquc volnme 
reflexion, unc meditation air l« 
mfcnc revolutionnairo.ct rcgroupi 
delA les fronticrcs politique; let 
lutions contempondnes d'un b> 
type. 
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CHRIST AND MARX 

"'T.XSV.^.S^ i— 

To say that <uch a hook ns this would social ami economic assumptions that Christianity and Communism, ask- 

aeconipanied i 1 * 5 historical birth and ing that both alike should look to 
evolution. Us “ Constantinian ” iden- their understanding of man’s capacity 

1 1 fica non with ruling classes - — -■ - r ■ 

and established 


have been inconceisable even ten 
years ago is only to say that both 
Catholicism and Marxism have 
learnt that coexistence must mean 
more than an uneasy agreement to 
differ. It was Pope John who re- 
marked that ihe Church " meets the 
needs of the present day by demon- 
strating the validity of her leaching 
rather than by condemnations And 
Professor (Jaraudy, himself a com- 
mitted Marxist and Director ol the 
(French) Centre for Marxist Studies 
nnd Research, accepts the Second 
Vatican Council’s invitation lo a dia- 
logue with unbelievers in an essay 
which he modestly describes as 3 
"contribution to the common effort 
of reflection ”, The " dialogue ” that 
has now begun is happily much move 
than the polite exchange of generali- 
ties which that over-used word con- 
notes: it is in effect a radical 
approach to a common concern for 
the future of man. 

For " future" is the word that 
characterizes Ihe theme of this ex- 
change. Father Rahner’s description 
of Christianity as " the religion of the 
absolute future ’’ makes sense to Pro- 
fessor Garaudy. He sees the Church 
as being increasingly freed from the 


power is dis- 
appearing: a more authentic 

tradition — apocalyptic, with a 
hope for the coming of the Kingdom 
on enrih as well as in heaven — is 
gaining the day. And Teilhard de 
Chardin provides an important point 
of reconciliation, with his insistence 
that “ the world will not be convened 
to the heavenly promises of Chris- 
tianity unless Christianity has pre- 
viously been converted fso as to 
divinize them) to the promises of the 
earth ”. 

The argument of the book—both 
ill Professor Garuudy's essay anil in 
the German theologians’ com- 
mentary on it— is not designed 
merely lo arrive at some common 
factor of social or political concern 
that can equally engage the allegi- 
ance of Marxists and Catholics. Still 
less does it attempt to equate a 
common awareness of man's needs 
and aspirations with a belief in God. 
The book is mercifully free from 
reductionist illusions. It is an appeal 
for " a noble rivalry ” . between 


lo grow and to realize his true 
destiny. Christians must ask how 
far Mnrxism enables their faith to 
be incarnate nnd effective in creating 
the social and political conditions for 
man’s fulfilment. And Marxists must 
ask how much Marxism must learn 
from Christianity as " the religion 
of the absolute future ”, with its 
concern both for man's subjective 
worth and the transcendence that pro- 
vides his ultimate dimension. 

Professor Garaudy is a pioneer in 
an exchange that is as yet necessarily 
tentative and unsure of its direction. 
But he has concentrated on a theme 
that engages both the Christian and 
the Communist in so far as each is 
committed to a doctrine of man. He 
is helped by the comments of his 
Catholic colleagues, though the 
opaque texture o! a German theo- 
logical argument can hardly be called 
clear in an English version. For that 
matter, Professor Garaudy is himself 
badly served by a translation of sin- 
gular ineptness, with such phrases 
as " the offended " wheie *’ those who 
have been wrong" is obviously the 
meaning. 


QUESTIONS OF EMPHASIS 


Verse et Contro verse. Le Chrdtlen en dialogue avec le mondc. Cahler 2 : Dialogue entre Jean do Fabr&gues 
f(mm de noire Temps Ct Jacques Madaule. 132pp. Paris : Beauchesne. 18fr. 
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Verse et Controrerse is an interest- 
ing attempt to establish “ dialogues ", 
now all the fashion, between people 
of opposing opinions. The publica- 
tion is really a quarterly periodical 
and it intends to discuss such matters 
rs (to select n few}: war and peace, 
euthanasia, h theism, class war and 
Islam. The enterprise Js of Christian, 
though in no sense " sectarian ", 
inspiration. 

Both the controversialists in this 
number are distinguished men. Jean 
dc Fobrfcgues was behind the occa- 
sional publication Civilisation which 
grouped together Duhamcl, Jaspers, 
Gimudoux, Marcel and other writers 
opposed to Marxism. He edited the 
avant-garde review Combat with 
Thierry Maulnicr and is the author of 
a number of books including one on 
Bcmunos and one un Charles Maur- 
ras and the Action Fran 9 aise. Jacques 
Mndaulc, somewhat, his senior, is al 
least os well known. He is un aoregd 
who, from a background of teaching, 
hns written on Claudel, Dostoevsky, 
the Jews nnd the Albigenslans. He has 
thrown himself wholeheartedly Into 


left-wing politics and is chairman of 
the Aniitid Juddo-chrdticnne. 

As M. Fabrtgues and M. Madaule 
are both believing Christians, and 
both highly educated men, the mar- 
gin of their disagreement seems at 
times rather slight. In shorthand, It 
boils down to a question of 
emphasis ; one seeing man " as 
he is ”, the other “ as he ought 
to be". M. Fabr&gues sees . a 
certain danger of totalitarianism 
(which, historically, has usually 
come from the " left ”) In the mental- 
ity of left-wing movements today, 
even, one takes it. of the most mod- 
erate socialism. M. Madaule stresses 
horrors and dungers of the world we 
live in, the unreadiness of capitalism 
to deal with them and {he traditional 
support given by the Church to the 
possessing • classes. He gives an 
example from north-east Brazil, but 
an even more telling one from Viet- 
nam. In this more famous place it 
would appear that the revo- 
lutionaries originally distributed 
numbers of large estates in . the 
Mekong delta to 4,he peasants, 


a Roman Catholic and reactionary 
government. reinstated Ihe landlords, 
and the American forces are engaged 
in defending a corrupt regime. This 
point is well worth mentioning, for 
however Cardinal Spellman and 
General Westmoreland may see 
things, ,it represents a climate of 
opinion in France and perhaps else- 
where In Europe that can hardly be 
passed over. M. Madaule maintains 
that for the Vietnamese the Chinese 
are the hereditary enemy and it would 
be possible to establish a neutralized 
state there which, if Communist, 
would not be Chinese Cominunist. ; 

M. Fabrhgues hardly controverts 
this widely held opinion. . Much the 
largest part ol the " dialogue “ is 
taken up with the problems of a 
renewed Christianity in the chaotic 
situation which now exists on all 
fronts, including the contrast between 
the " rich ” developed countries and 
the “ proletarian ” underdeveloped 
countries. M. Fabrfcgues’s 41 right- 
wing " opinions remljbd one of those 
of Georges Bernanos, .who Could 
hardly be placed in any * typo " defi- 
nition with which we .are familiar* 
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Walther Eichrodt r Theology of the Old Testamenf. Vql, D. Translated by J. A. Baker/ 573pp. : SCM Frets. 
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It took the Greeks ten years to settle 
the business of Troy, and it has taken 
Dr. Baker ten years to produce hta 
excellent translation of a monumen- 
tal German work of scholarship. One 
might echo Clough’s words "Say not 
the struggle nought availcth , for Dr. 
Baker’s struggle has greatly availed to 
make accessible In lucid English, this 
valuable study of what Israels reU- 
feious thinkers, lawgivers, prophets, 
poeis and vtfse"m«r ° 0n ? 0 : 
think about the nature of Ood and 
his dealings with Israel and with fft^ 
world. ■ ■ ,, ‘ ' 

Is timely; whe^clamant vokpj 
are ahnouncipk that Goff is deadrth^t:. 
a book like this should appear, bear- 
ing witness td the .unwavering belief 
Tf a nation for 1,000 .years, that 


it 




Ol >1 uauuu w., "i--- ' - 

their God is a living God - Sl ‘ r .- ov ?f 
dod by uafiohs to whom Ihc klca ot 
a dying god. was a cothmoaplace, 
Israel oould say by : fee r moutfi^of oqe 
of her later prophets, Art not W. 
from everlasting. Q Lord my.Ootl^ 
mine Holy. One, Ihop diest pot . 
Nevertheless the paradox- remains, 
clearly expressed by Professor fitpa- 
rod! in hU, c^idg chapter 

mortality, that the conquest oNeam 

could be made Possible only by the 
act of a living God. taking up dead* 
into himself in ,«hc . death an^Tesur, 
/rh-lc.,. The whole Ol rfOr 


fe8sor Elchrbdt’s exposition of the 
theology of the Old Testament leads, 
up to this as its goal andfulfijmeht. 

The past Ihree decades baye seio 
the publication of many' books, on 
the theology of the ;Old Testament, 
especially frpm. Genttany.; -to'ese 
reveal ah increasing appreciation of 

- ihe pxposufe i of Israel to. infllfcaces : 
emanatrp^. from; the cultures of the 

- surrounding nations. ■ The: 1 first edl- 
■tlon of jElchrodt’s .work appeared on'. 
1933 4 and vpb Rad’s Theology oUhe 
Old Teimedt was published, in 
I960; in the /interval an impienae 
amount of : new-: knowledge; about 
these surrounding ayilizations. had 

.' aceuMuIawdi. AJthoughEkhrpdtdid 
' hot fail to Me nolW of this Jn ja. er 
editions of hfa-igtwL-WPrk, ^ be«. 
tends to minimize the extent to Which 
Israel’s relfeious (jellefs :ahd prac- 
tices; were ioffuencedbythe nei^j- 
bouring. civffizations. - There n an 
exanfpie Ol this i ttotjeucy In ,h.s 
discussion of the queStion of creafipn 
ex nlhilo. He-interprels Ac- Hebrew 
words rendered in -.the. adthorlzed 
version 14 Without form and yoiff _ tq 
mean ".nothingness an * 

that thi priestly author v of ' the t 

account of creation in the fig 1 



In the first place il is very.doabt- 
ftil .whether the words ." the earth' 
was without forin: atid : void ” ohd 
legitimately be • interpreted - ■ • .as 
‘'nodiingneSs". In thesecotld place,' 
in the Babylonian Epic of. Creation, 
whose -influence .on' the Vpriestiy 
account Is admit ted - by JEicbrodt 
(although ho says that It- la entirely 
dlvesfed of all mythological elemehts, 
a statement which is open to ques- 
tion) Marduk's activity in creation ts 
described as bringing order out of 
a chaos of hostile and. warring ele- 
ments.; In general, early myths repre- 
sent divine activity iff: creation as 
bringing brdeL out • oL disorder; 
rather than as creating something 
out of notbing. Another ppint on 
whidi' Professor Eichrodt differs 
from the recent advanced v position 


represented by Noth and von Rad 
concerns the distinction drawn 'be- 
tween' “ real " history • aod ' !’ salva- 
tion history He discusses this care- 
fully {tt an- excursus ^ to his first 

Volumb." J .. j • * 1 1 . 

■. The tribute by Profes^a r Eichcodt’s 
tran^atof is well. deserved:. ■' . . 
^li IS incomparably the 'greatest Ifeok 
in Jb fleltE^a work in which burning, 
faith and scientific preoisioti combine to 
give tbe repd{?r a living experience of 
ttiat !' neW. reality of Goff ’' of v4iteh it 
io often speaks, and Which is tbo unique 
pps^sioa^jf the Oid: Test ament. 


Treasury of 
THOUGHT 

by 

DAGOBERT D. RUNES 


This voluml is truly and 
doubly a ** Treasury With 
its eusy-to-rcad sliuclure of 
brief entries in alphabetic 
order, it is a treasure-house of 
observations on life nnd 
death, civilization nnd savag- 
ery, the universe and Beyond 
— the Great Topics which 
have challenged man’s 
thought, whether in passion- 
ate public debate or in the 
lonely stillness of his nights, 
ever since he first raised his 
eyes to the stars. At the 
same time, this is a ” personal 
treasury” of the intimate 
thoughts of an outstanding 
modern philosopher on these 
Great Topics. 

Dr. Dagobcit D. Runes is 
the author of over thirty 
books in the field of philoso- 
phy and social history. TJie 
fate Albert Einstein said that 
his "... expressed opinions 
me closely akin (o those 1 
hold ...” and who has been 
saluted by Albert Schweitzer 
in these words: -‘We both 
travel Dn ihe same path to 
bring to mankind a deeply 
ethical, deeply spiritual con- 
sciousness. ** 
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das (iltebie laschenbuch. die grOBie 
dsulscne Bu^iiejhe IQr Uteieiur, 
Kunal. Theamr uiiu Pniiosophio - 
2 U mediiy-ltur. PieiS n ,it samtliclian 
Titolri steia Heleibar 


f ^RAsrp hjs a literature of police 
* which i.s a[ once more substan- 
tial and of superior quality to 
our own. It is rich in historical treal- 
nienis of many kinds, and in pole- 
mic, and some of the greatest French 
authors base contributed to its 
imaginalive department. 

It is characteristic of the canon 
[hat the massive volumes of the 
Tntite de Pol fee. written by one of 
Louis XIV s police officials, a friend 
of L run oig non. should have been 
published early in ihe eighteenth cen- 
tury and that in our own lime should 
have appeared such a handsome anti 
sophisticated volume as the Lncvclo- 
pedie National* de hi Police, c’diled 
by a well-known Paris police chief, 
M. Antin' Roches. Good succinct 
histories have been written in com- 
paratively recent limes by M. Le 
Clfere and M. Henry Buisson, both 
police o llice is, and there are such 
serious academic studies as La pre- 
fee lure tie Police sous la Monarchic 
de Jiuifel by M. Jean Tulard. Bio- 
graphies and memoirs abound, of 
which M. Louis Madelin’s Fondle, 
Maces MS moire* and M. Marcel 
bjeots Send ode et grmdeur 
poiicieres are admirable examples. 

Only one of the greatest of English 
authors has seriously concerned him- 
self with the poiice, if we except 
Shakespeare, to whom they were just 
a joke, nnd Fielding, who was too 
occupied with practical police mat- i 
ters to write a novel about the Bow i 
Street officers. Dickens’s view of the i 
police is homely and reassuring, re- c 
fleeting the Victorian's complacent l 
approval of a police . which knew its i 
modest place in society. I( j s other- s 
wise m France, where some of Bal- B 
ZRC s most memorable pages are in- e 
sptred by the sinister world of police 1 
and crime. Vautrin. that towering p 
character inspired from the author's p 
association with Vidoc<|. himself a it 
hvwig physio iogy of criminal lore ii 
and detective art, is a mighty 
feature of the landscape in Goiiot w 
and in Splendettrs et mis? res des rr 
cointisanes. Hugo’s tour tie force ir 
with Javert in Les Mis4rabfes is on a T 

EjJ, , 1’ to °' w ^ ,cb . , no English author pi 
has attempted with a police charac- si 
ter. It is not surprising that Poe set ai 
his Dupm in a Paris redolent of the oi 
police legend or that Dostoevsky M 
shou Id have fou nd the inspiration for th 
Kaskolmkov in the proceedings of w 
the Parisian assize couri. And sclting W 
aside the vast accumulation of rom- 
P°IM?rg, in our own day Georges F, 
Slmenon. has turned to the purposes: S 
art th* kind of criminal in- as 
vestlgation that sedulously fills up the tei 
dossiers of the iUk^dbWrnalon. ei 


the com i al guvcr-nineiii in I- »;mce Ins in the press am I today pci Inns muu* 

hfc’ll vl f Pllul hiMi in ii Ik li.il.l lit.* il ... ■ r 


— .....i-.i. m . ui nwc ii.i-i m mi: piL-ss aim unlay ncihans moio 

been strengthenin'; its hold on l he llnu ui any lime ii is iniercsiinu in 
loixcs ol order, whereas in England, consider them in ihe lighi uCilie 

since nre-( nnniii-o rim,.c ihn n.ilL. d an.. . , 


NOVEL ; 

A FORUM OR 


..I.uitai ill uiiyi.UIU, CUMSKICr tncill in [||C liytit (JlC 

Since pre-C.inque.st times, the police ancient police insiitution of om nc n - 
arrangenicnis have been primarily est neighbour. Lasi scar was mih- 
Uie rcsponsibiiity of the local cum- lished a hook, Le Do*.\h rtle hi Poti,-.- 


I,^’ lllllhpr j 


Hie responsibility of the local com- lished a hook, Le Do*.\h rtle hi Poti,-.- 
niunily and the local governmem. which is very helpful in u,j s rcspcci' 
The hlsImiL- nil in. .-.r .-ii.iEi'.hld a hi..kl. I.. 1 . 1 . isapcc , 


tV L- ■ 8 l imreni. *' iiiipii is very neiprui m llus respect 

The historic office ol constable, a highly readable survev of Fiend,’ 
which can be traced via Us ihirlecmh- police history since 1 784." wrillen In 


TFSI.IK I'TtlH.EiK 0u f nt 


‘■••‘-‘-si -hi i.-. uni icudui- poucc nisiory since 1 7KU. wriiien hv a 

cen liny appearances in documents to police official. M. Wtllv-I’aul U oin uu 
Saxon origins, lias no parallel in fTlic lireraimx* of the French police 
Fllilicc. Some neonh’ helievt* ivn ar*> h:is ....... i.i.. " 


... 111 line iireramre or the French police 

France. Some people believe we are has benefiled considerably from Hu- 

POli “; in F ; e, "-' h ? rM[k ? ,,f JWFBl'iing highly 


.. •■‘••■wun. ui 1 1 ciu.il prawuce oi recrniimu h irhlv 

ihi> connirj. bnl llie recent amalga- eilucaled people to ii.s ollicer-ianks | 
niatmns of police forces give every M. Romain is a nun of Idlers 
i cason to believe that u i.s the nnliev as w.»H nc ■> »..i: • . 


JI ,JAN AlOYXAIIAiV nn : 
Nabokov'* 

li.vKi-n «n 

ilenringwin 

MfKiusjitrrEi 


. V p— — s.c.j, 1 , 1 . ixoiiiiiiii IS a nun of dlers 

-cason io believe that il u the pdicy as well U s a policeman with 

of both sides of ihe House ol Com- novels and critical work 'm his 
mons lo preserve ihe association of crcdtl : *- ■ ■ 

n.i I -.1 ■■...! ........ -» -I. 


police and local government. The 
Metropolitan Police might be said lo 


documented 


SVMl KI - "VNtS „„ Etpw 
ndt 
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account with an ample and discri- 
minating selection of key Lexis, the 


, TJ 1 fti"- J hc b V“ k "«■ *»«■>•!> 
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Ihe Home SeeremTy b t The Mini f on error The? ‘V’"' Cn " r -‘ : > fl “ 


, 4HW UUllMl 

been to interfere hnrdlv at all 
m the operational control of the 


- - ' lUl'kl Willi 

pulled down the Emperor’s statue 
from ihe VcndAinc column : ihis was 


hi- v« mill Ifcvfcw* h 

■- hi'). S. I-. .loluiKln, 
lloiriiu.it, Martin Dai i> N* 

mil mlifn 


force. The relationship of the French di^rediled^ 

hAV"? 


tt,Q rnr,r f' rti °* 'nflie* 

/mriiliir,-,; j t lril { mKr J? 


is£- is 


aticii c\ . ■ — pci luipi 

reflecting the feeling, not uncommon 
* * * among civilian policemen, that that 

The police in England, for most of f orce is obsol f cenl - Hw 

their history, were amateurs, being woS is admir^hk"* ^ re and ,hc 
locally appointed and unpaid con- gjJJJ mant insi^ht^^ 13 " Cd anJ 
stables who were i-esnnriEihl*. i« tv,- g many ,nsi fihls. 


-rilirnf Mn ithelhn 

rfcwnW uf 1/H^bwkS,, 

ihn, e ^vnWy /nun 


stables who were responsible to the 


local knd unpaid justices of the peace, • c P rin p i P ,es ps^licing were old 
From the departure of the Romans lu* b nCe , lh f 1 790s : lhe men of 
until the innovations of Ihe Fieldings, f.u VO r J ° n had >'ery clear ideas 
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until the innovations of Ihe Fieldings, !!i Revolution had very clear ideas 
Colquhoun and Harriotl in the later the P° ,lce!? function, and, in the 
eighteenth ccniury (with the sole ex- ye . :u , as ^ alr ' L ’^ Colt|iihoun was 

ceptions of Cromwell’s soldier-police) wn , 8in London that “ police in this 
there were no paid police officials in f°. unlr y niay be considered as a new 
tv,;? t _ r...- . .i • science tho ■. r . 


T am including a clu^iie or 
money urdrr furr 


there were no paid police officials in ^°. untr ymay be considered as a new 
this country. In France, the impres- sc,e " ce > lhe Directory’s drufismen 
sivc line of professional police chiefs P‘ odlJccd a police code : 
appointed by m on a rehs or republics T be police is instituted to maintain 
goes back lo the elevenlh century. or< | e f a^.fanquiffiiy. libcriy. pro- 

The first historian of lhe French J nd,Vlt l UH ! security. ... The 
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The first historian of lhe French Hnffrai s T irily - ■ ■ • The 
po ice. de la Mare, even traced the Uim reai " 
police offices of the first French kings place and each part of°it ^ Uln'r *1 
to posts Ihe Romans had established administration, he Lrin^iJi .i i 0 ? 5 ” 1 


Name 


AiMri‘9S 


»"**■** ui UK til >L rrencn Kings place and each ouri nf v 

to posts the Romans had established administration. It? principal almV u 
in their province of Gaul. Prevent nff«n M i. , ni ls U ’ 


ii.cj. province or uaui. Preveni onenccs. It causes the Inw* or- 

II is therefore not a matter for d,n 3 , . lc « and regulaiions concerninu 
wonder that the police should be so JS? * iK? r l< ? bc Clir ricd out. Tile judi- 
mucb more in evidence in the writ- ancl ,h M C i rim i es ’ offcnccs 

ings Df France than in our own. st?a«iv? STs n oTK„ a ^ M ‘ 
There has been n Hrmlv nrmne . A "H* 01 . bcen ^ic to pre- 


Zi|i Code,, 


There has been a firmly organized veni 

police tn Paris since Colbert recon- of them, and delivers the perpelrami??o 
si i tuted it For the Grand Monarque the courts charged with punishing then] 
and the citizens have heard the tread Peel, Rowan and Maync were hv mi 
of armed DO ice OBtrnk divp ihi» rnnunr -i _ ® uo 


, me ussy * cci, ixowan and Mavnc were hv m, 

P0lK £ Pf trols since lhe means as clear ns that thirty years 
Middle Ages l igiitn nt gulesvant, later and it is possible that the sunus 
the motio of the Paris police today, of criminal Investigation in Enalnnd 
was granted ip the Knight of the has suffererl from their preoct^natlSn 
Watch in the sixteenth century. with snldierlv noi-lliri-!. .“r_! tn 


Walch in the sixteenth century. 

The traditional functions of the 
french police are much wider in 

(lintu than ikit... ..... ..... I! ■»_ 


,j- t '“yi* [Jicuccunuiiu 

with soldierly patrolling ever since. 


-I r-.”“ RliMM.ll niUGi III 

Wope than those of our own, limited ' ^The Revolution brought forth 
as these are lo the idea of the main- Foiichd, whose pnrt in the evolution 
tenance and vindication of the sover- of national police is given its due 
eign’s. peace. When Colbert settled “nportunce by M. Romain. Ruse and 
the cbarler pHhe IJciitenants-Geheral cynicism were only aspects nf that 
of. Police, lb a l remarkable succes- complex nnd gifted statesman, whose 
ston or magistrates which lasted froin . flenius expressed itself most churuc- 
1667 to 1789, these found themselves teristicH My In the mechanisms of 
with a multiplicity of responsibilities state order. Fouchdsaw police ns one 
which, m this country are laid upon 8 rent business, to bc carried on under 
Qlner public services, such as the light- . i central direction, with the Paris 
iog 1 ahd] cleaning, of the streets, the police as n unit in n svsieni wtii. h 


-V. : ■; r i •It.- :r" ■■■ . 

. /H. • 4 a: .* •' 


?«40. 
February. 


Whether the police are be t ter man- 
aged m Franco or hot, they are cer- 
tainly managed more spectacularly 

i- 5 c !i ■? use tbe y Me so manifestly 
linked with the exercise of power It : 

for great figures 
Of English. history to -be. assqciated f 
m the popular mind wltti police busli- - 
nes?. Gromwelps short-lived military, 

1 DOliCB. Xir, Bnh»pi m.> i x*,/.. 


"An oxclclng venture, flawleut 
This will bo at once a dktionj 
the words used by Goethe, a a 
of essays on the more Important 
words, a thesaurus of Goethi 
cions, and an introduction to 
markably consistent though 
overall arrangement and. sub 
of tho entries Is typographical! 
tlvo, logical, and easy to und 
A particularly valuable featun 
compilers' refusal to be over.d 
In definition, the allowance co 
made for shades of meaning,^ I 
othorwlso Iridescent usage. . ■ 
greatly to be hoped chat thM 
exompla will Inspire, Ip. this e 
a call for a new Shakespeare 
on simitar lines," . . ; 


So schrieb Tfmes Uierary. Sx, 
am 22. Junf 1967 uber.das 


■fen Ppiicei 

Metropolitan jPolioe: , Coftage=-tfae5c 
do Dot weigh i{?ry heavily in thescale- 
agaln^f : tho. -police. landmarks set by 
Charlemagne,': ' ; int-Lpu is; .. : Louis 
X4Y and Napoleon, :gr the aohteye- 
pienfs, 6£ a host of policeadminislra- 
(?ra, whipb. includes Mazaiin^Colberf 
KhOrTFoUpM, There J is 1 : seknt -fregu : 
hictft of; ppi^c o , b y - Eng I ish hlslopisns 

and:' the ‘-evnln n*t I nn nf thlc : 11 a* 


Tu- M accommodated tq m me capital and the departmental 
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liglit. Hie fix iliun polices of ihe 
pinvilces became mdreciii.il and 
irixei silied. and lhe gendarmerie deve- 
loped n s own bucolic style of policing 
roiichc had nevertheless shown the 
«a.v a ml intermittent lull pcisjstcnl 
ellon on the part of government 
io wards a naiionully coheienl police 
■iVMem is apparem in subsequent 
police hisioiy. 

Under Napoleon 111 , who was in 
some wavs the heir of Fniichtf ralhcr 
than of ihe Emperoi-, (he railways 
were given a force nf stale police ; 
a Mate police was also established 
m trie important city nf Lyons, and 
slate policing of ports and frontiers 
whs introduced. When the .Second 
Empire fell in ihe Franco -Prussian 
War and wax succeeded by ihe 1 hird 
Republic, many new measures were 
taken to improve on lhe parish-pump 
policing which lingered in the pro- 
vinces. Ihe Sflreld Gdndrule was set 
up, « -stale-appointed police to 
operate outside Paris, though for 
seventy years to come ihe mayors of 
lhe towns without stale police- 
almost all of them — were the primary 
police authorities and the Srtretd’s 
personnel was sparse. In the 1890s 
appeared the national police intelli- 
gence branch, Rcnscignements 
Gdnlraux, designed to study the 
movement of public opinion and to . 
channel information to the govern- 
ment ; and the police counter-espion- 
age .service, the DST, was formed in 
the aftermath of the Dreyfus case. 

In the more orthodox police field, 
the most .significant step was taken in 
1907 by Clemenceau, then Minister of 
the Interior as well as Premier. The 
stntc of crime gave every cause for 
disquiet, the locally based police re- 
sources having tailed to contain a 
protracted outbreak of handilry 
(governmental and municipal parsi- 
mony being a great factor in their 
ineffectiveness). Clemenceau found 
money and formed twelve regional 
detective forces of slate-appointed 
police, under central administration. 
I'hesc rapidly redressed the balance 
Jtnd their success so impressed itself 
op the puhlic mind that to this day 
most people in England imagine that 
lhe Sflrcid is exclusively a detective 
force. 

The period hetween the I wo world 
wars saw some bad times for public 
order, the worst of which was on 
February 6, 1934, in Paris; politics 
had so bedevilled (he police of (he 
capital (hat only the iron list of (he 
Utirde mobile saved the day for the 
authorities. M ensures of centraliza- 
tion continued ; Toulon and Nice 


V illc P l,liL-cs in ,9,s and 

i y -0; m 1919 ihe rcginiinl detective 
squads were increased lo seventeen. 
France joined the international crimi- 

I P°'fc* commission, founded in 
Vienna in 1923 [as Inicrpul jt now 
has i!s headquarters in Paris) and ill 
lv_.s formed a national cenlral 
bureau in tile facts about inter- 
national criminals; the police began 
Io adapt ihcniseivcs lo lhe problems 
of road and air traffic. The Silreid 
Li cud rale became ihe Shield 

Nalionule in 1934. as h result of 
measures to nationalize, at least in 
theory, all police oilier than lhai of 
lhe Prefecture in Paris. 

In tael, apart from ihe cities whh 
slate polices, ihe provincial polices 
remained ill-organized, locally-ap- 
pointed, little-trained and lacking in 
coherence. This was rectified in 1 94 1 
by the Vichy slate, when every town 
with more lhan 10,000 inhabitants 
was (on paper) allotted nationally 
appointed police. The next major 
measure concerning the structure of 
Ihe service came in 1945 when (he 
wartime mobile reserve groups were 
reformed as the republican security 
companies (C.R.S.) lo constitute a 
specially trained reserve which could 
be deployed by the Minister of the 
Interior — and by him alone- -in case 
of grave danger lo public security. 


When M. Romain sent his book to 
the printer, the SOreld Nationale had 
become a numerous and well-organ- 
ized service, under the control of the 
prefects and the courts in the depart- 
ments but under the administration of 
a Director-General responsible to the 
Minister of the Interior in Paris. The 
Prefect of, Police, similarly respon- 
sible, commanded the metropolitan 
lorce. The Gendarmerie Nntionaie 
policed the highways and the less- 
popujated districts. Since then, the 
attention of General de Gaulle having 
been drawn to police matters by the 
Ben Barka imbroglio, legislation has 
further centralized police arrange- 
ments. The Gendarmerie remains 
under the Minister of Defence but the 
personnel of the Paris police and the 
•Sflrctd Rationale have been national- 
ized as regards recruitment, (raining 
and interchangeability. The law of 
July, I9G6, also created a Secretary- 
General of Police at the Ministry of 
ihe Interior, to whom both the Prefect 
of Police and the Director-General of 
the SOrctA are responsible. If the 
ghost of Fouehd attended the debates 
in the Chamber of Deputies last sum- 
mer, it no doubt permitted itself a 
smile. 


The reconstitution of the French 
police services since ihe Second 
Wurjd War lias been u great admini- 
strative achievement. During ihe 
Occupation ihe police faced the 
oidoal of maintaining older under 
enemy domination ; on the one luind 
there were iheir normal duties and on 
ihe oiher the hateful tasks impos'd 
on them by ihe Germans. Sonic fell 
shori uf lhe pairinlic ideal; many 
were dismissed for living up io it; 
many were deported across ihe 
Rhine; many worked for ihe Resis- 
tance. and many were killed. Nol 
lhe least imeresling part nf M. 
Roma in's survey is his irealinent of 
ihe years of confusion that followed 
the Liberation, when ihe depleted 
police ranks were filled with people 
whose only qualification was Resis- 
tance service and whose ignorance 
of law and technique was embarras- 
sing. It must be said that ihe con- 
duct of the Paris police in August, 
1944. was heroic. 

Since those days, the police have 
been confronted by political and eco- 
nomic unrest, and particularly by the 
violence engendered in North Africa. 
Police casualties have again been 
heavy. Yet order was re-established, 
France made her great recovery and 
her debt lo the police is considerable. 

The relations of police and public 
in France have rarely been happy. 
There are many reasons for this, with 
faults on. both sides, but perhaps the 
French citizen is too ruthless' a logi- 
cian. to be tolerant of an organization 
which while existing lo protect him 
encroaches very substantially upon 
ihe province of individual liberty. His 
compatriot, the French administrator, 
is motivated by an equally ruthless 
logic in the building of powerful 
national machinery to secure the 
stale. It is the old dilemma, the prob- 
lem of how much shall be given to 
, the slate and how much kept by the 
citizen. The French desire to have 
everything absolutely clear-cut exac- 
erbated the situation ; in this country 
a comfortable imprecision allows a 
lot of give arid lake. 

The history of France has led her 
to build strong defences for a chroni- 
cally vulnerable state, which has 
since 1789 contained a high propor : 
tion of people determined on its 
destruction. Jf lhe police affairs oF 
France otjen appear in n more 
dramatic form than ours, and occupy 
a more central place in her literature 
and her archives, the reason is 
.simply that the evolution of France 
lias inevitably given her police more 
power. 
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• For more Lhan half n century, llie 
Mundurd police history (never, alas, 
revised or brought up lo dutc) was 
W. F.. Melville F.ce’s A History of 
Police in Pnnhmd (1901). My re recent 
writers have tackled the subject 
seriously, notably Mrs. J. M. Hart, iff 

. The Ihilish Police (1951) and the late 
,i Charles Reith, in The Police Idea 
0938) and' other books; tho greatest 
; thodern contribution, however, is to 
; be found in the three volumes so far 
! published of Professor Radzinowicz's 

• History of English .Criminal . Law 
. (1948-56) which enst much light on 

the policing of London in the eigh- 
teenth and daily nineteenth centuries. 
Mr. Critehlcy's book looks like being 
(he main historical manual for a long 
time. His service io the poiice de- 
partment of the H6me Office and. ns 
secretary of the last Royal Corntnisr 
Sinn on the poiice, has given' him. 
, unique insights into his subject and 
: his .admirably clear and fluent style 
makes^ it a pleasure to follow bir 
analysis.- . . • . . 

. His . treatment . . whs ■ inevitably 
limited in scope; the complex nature 
<jf police blstary arid Mie scanty -lei-V 
, sure of a senior civil servant prey, 
eluded a more comprehensive study 
and Mr. Critchley has rightly elected 
to deal with. those central; aspects of 
bis theme on which he was best in-: 
fqrrrted; The 1 result- is an account Of 
the: growth of the i British police in- 
stitution in the general context of 
govoriiment. This in itself was a.\ 
major undertaking arid in a volunle 
■ bf this size it would have been, un- 
wise to attempt much more;, this w. 

; the ; kind of task to which a scholaf: 
might hare dev ole d a lifetime arid 
still have produced something of less 
Value lhan 1 Mr. Critehlcy’s special', 
qualifications have: enabled him tb; 
iriL'ideve in a rcla|iyely short period.. 

• y Hjs "•History constitutes a highly, 
^eliahlr 'Survey of ' ihe, evolution ot 

: the police., system; it) England and 


Wales; .Scotland was excluded, no 
doubt as needing a separate study, in 
view of its different -legal system, and 
the (wo police services In Ireland 
have evolved on other principles. 
The book goes far to help the reader 
tq understand the police service, of, 
today. , This is. of special , value , in; 
times when 1 so many new departures 
in organization and administration 
are ip progress and wheafurlher radi- 
cal measures gre being canvassed. : 

Antiquarians wilt be disappointed, 
perhaps, to find that the whole period 
before 1830 is dealt with inless I ban 
sixty pages (and more' ntight profit- . 
ably have been -said about the pre- 
cursors whose work mad^.. Peel's 
Metropolitan Police Act , of 1829- 
possjble). . The.., process of. , 
simplifying hare ’occasionally leads 
lo niirior misundc standings, but 1. 
the crowded ' annals -- of,- the i 
later period! • amply .' justify 
the dedisioti to devote - most 0f 
die book to them, and 1 the subdivisions 
of the subject are excellently designed.-'. 
The provincial police are given ap , j 
ampler treatment than they bave evfti - 1 
had before! add- if the Metropolitan , « 
police get loss spape thnn their excep- 
tional story merit s.ihis is compensated : 
by the attention it -has iil ready re- 
ceived ‘from writers; Neprly half- the ' 
book is concerned with- the ( present; 
century and the sources to which Mn* 
Critchley has had special access . have 1 .. 

enabled -hini. to trace. with; authority 

the- key 1 development of .modern, 
times, which is the bringing of the un- 
even and assorted police forces of file 
coprilry into lhe standardized police' 
seiyifc of today; ; r ; . ■ . 

The sludy of tWenrieth-centbry PON 
ioiriE is preceded by : a fascinating 
chapter on the life arid work of Vic- , 

toriah policemen, tvhlcb does n)uch to 
explain inany enduring pfoblems^of i 
those hapless officers • suctessorfcj Vjkt- 


torian notions pf the police function 
and of pblice stnliis die hard ; the 
modern movement towards Hie pro- 
fessionalization of the police officer— 
a movement which has its analogues 
especially in lhe United S latests till 1 
has (o contend with thep). 

■ Thi* ipajor theme of police history 
since : Peel ha$ been the increasing I 
involvement of central government . 
in police affairs; Students' will’ be : 
especially grateful for the clarity with 
which Mr- CritcWcy has Traced! this 
from the points of view of Whitehall 
and of the lotol autbprilies. It can '■ 
hardly be argued that -th^ ceajtrgl =': 
gOveroment^ in ter vend on has not 
improved the lot of the police them-! 
seivcS, and it has undoubtedly lit- ." 
creased their efficiency, . Local. gov- 
eminent has nata rally proved infi sym- 
pathetic in - many instances, though 
Ideal authorities Were oflcri - reluctant 
i ri the first place Id accept rcspoiisibi- . 

Ijly for (he maintenance of . . police 
forces^ But Mr. Gr itch ley does not 
■think thgt Coilstj national .principles, 
such.; a? Iqb^l • responsibility .for 

law" ani4 . ; Ap^ai* - ' 


Jjke . the weight- = , that httqchcij 

to the, sheer empiricism df-!tje \vbo40f 
: aevelopmenjfi with ilf great fScfor. of 
political expediency, ibaseil- dn’^ Lhe; 
needs' and fears of -Sode4y ;’ , ;.M | ' 

" ; Whefiier tbp^foar& artdriehds will L 
prompt the legist tors lo. Ibe fgrlher; 
step of natlqriallzinglhe’syStaffi vvl^ch 
they are, si iU irr process . -of regroup- . 
mg remains! (a be seeri. Th6 dc^if;ive ( , 
considerptibri must- bednewh ich^|V( r. 1 
Critchley! V slrtsses , thro lighout ji is 
; book i ■ the success of thd poiice de- • 
{^nd? 6rt;th6'S|3prnVa! of ihe people. - 
At least -his. book! gives all coriceFned 
tfie d|^prtuni|y Ib gain a better 
.Understanding of ^hiil. i^cerlrtinFy 
the most satisfactory police 
service. in ihe World, " . ' . 
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Hans Meler-Welcker 

Major General Hans von Soeckt 
(1866-19301 was at th« head of 
the Reichswehr from 1920 to 
t 1826. During this time and 
afterwards he played on-import- 
ant role ln thd history of the 
Weimar, Republic and Its 
uneasy relationship with the 
army. - 

This biography makes use of 
all the available sources; In 
particular the General's highly 
informative, mostly hitherto, 
unpublished, private papers and 
literary remains. The book 
contains new material for the 
historian, and is.of great interest 
to the genoHji reader of this 
fascinating and critical period 
in German history. , 
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Surnames came into existence to 
satisfy a palpable need— that of 
secondary (soon lo become pri- 
niaryi identification when there 
were too many Johns and 
Thomases and Anns and Marys 
about. ft was a need Lhat cer- 
tain communities were slow to recog- 
nize — f refund, for instance. Jn 1465, 
Edward IV decreed that every Irish- 
man should 

lake ia him an English surname, of one 
town as Sutton, Chester, Trym.Skryne, 
Cork. Kinsale, or colour, as whyle, black, 
brown ; or art or science, as smith or car- 
penter, or office, as cook, butler, and 
that lie and Issue shall use this name. 
What had to become a matter of con- 
scious imposition for the wild Irish 
hud been instinctive with the English 
for a long time. So instinctive, in fact, 
that nobody had yet thought much 
about the surnominal categories. An 
Irishman could be Brown or Green 
but, apparently, not Strongilharm or 
Short. And where are the patro- 
I nymics ? 

They were probably there already — 
O’Neill and MacFergus and the rest 
— but, if they were adjudged inade- 
quate ns Identifiers of the Irish, they 
were, and still are, among the mosl 
powerful surnames in England. A 
patronymic is good enough for a 
Prime Minister, if not for a Russian 
commissar. Ivan Ivanovich and 
Anya Ivanovna are insufficient: you 
have to have nicknames (like Tolstoy 
— ■“ thick " — and . Molotov — “ ham- 
mer ") as well. The situation is the 
same in Wales, where a plethora of > 
Joneses has led to certain uninherlt- i 
able additions — Jones Science, Jones i 
Black Lion, Jones Number Three, : 
Jones Scaview, Jones Badleg.. 

The fasci nation of the surnames of < 
England derives from the fact that 1 
they go back so far, fossilizing dead 
trudes and places long silted over. 
Moreover, the names undergo phono- . j 
Iqgicai change or are 'corrupted by j 
folk etymology. It is the task of the s 
minor science of onomastics or ono- < 
matology to clarify origins. The c 
true value of such studies as those of 4 
Mrs. Matthews and Mr. Reaney and t 
Mr. Hassall (the last of these is the f 
most 4 ‘ popular ") lies in what they f 
Can tell us about surnames extant 1 
and. lo the linguistically unin- c 
structed, puzzling. . s 

•A literary periodical must nntiif- I 
ally first inquire about the origin of ii 
literary names. Aip/s, for. instance. . J 
Mr. Reaney says; 41 Am lot Was used, p 
as a pet-form of A inis or Amies,, for /, 
Am lot de Wudqstoch is identical with a 
A mis/ ns de Wode slake.” Splendid, j 
jjut tell us more about Amis. Mr. r 
Hassall ? There is pa Amis In the S 
index. Mrs. MattiheWs ? Her fifth c 
Appendix derives Amis from -A miria, f 
along with Ames, Andes, Amtson s 
A '! iey * J* * s a metronymic, n 
then.: the first ; Amis had a, mother si 


called Amicia. And now lo Mttr- 
. dock. Nothing in Mr. Reancy's 
index, nor in Mrs. Matthews’s. Mr. 
5 Hassall gives us both Murdoch and 
a Murdock — Gaelic for Old Irish) for 
s “ mariner While we are on women 
novelists, lei us try Spark. Mr. 
f Reaney has n mild go at both Wcek- 
’ ley and Bardslcy, who both thought 
that Spark was a contraction of 
Sparrow hawk, “ blit it is found as 
; Sperc in Lincolnshire as early as 1202 
’ and is clearly a nickname from Old 
! Norse sparkr ‘ lively, sprightly ’ ”, 

I Mrs. Matthews, who has clearly not 
yet been able lo read Mr. Reaney *s 
book, accepts the Spar row hawk 
etymology, putting Spttrhawk (name 
of the Abbot of Abingdon*, who be- 
came Bishop of London in 1050) as 
an intermediate contraction. Mr. 
Hassall says nothing. 

Snow wc know all about: it is 
metaphorical. Nor need names like 
Powell and Wilson (Colin or Angus, 
according to taste) be looked up. 
They are both common patronymics 
(the first Welsh: ap Howell). 

Darrell ? Nothing in Mr. Hassall or 
Mrs. Matthews. Nor, disappointingly, 
in Mr. Reaney, whose Dic tionary of 
British Surnames may, however, one 
supposes, be consulted. We may do 
belter with the great dead. Joyce, 
says Mrs. Matthews, is made from 
the woman’s name, ultimately Jocosa 
—a classic metronymic. Mr. Reaney 
gives u-s (and this is the thing to 
watch out for in onomatological in- 
quiries) two possible derivations— 
the metronymic above, and the patro- 
nymic Jadoc, name of a Breton 
saint: “already in the twelfth cen- 
tury. the same man could be called 
either Gosce or Joce There seems 
to be nothing about this in Finnegans 
Wake. 

There is no Waugh, however dis- 
guised, in any of these books. There 
is, of course, no reason why there 
should be: onomatologists are not 
obliged to consult the special con- 
cerns of the literary. James and For- 
ster cause no trouble (a patronymic 
the dne, a trade-name the ocher: 
foresters “policed the great royal 
forests enforcing the king's cruel laws 
that excluded the English from their 
own traditional hunting ground's”, i 
says, with indignation, Mrs. 
Matthews). There is no Fleming- \ 
H’oy anywhere, .-.{.though . . ML 
Rcnney gives the Yorkshire 
place-name Hemingbarough. Faulk - . 
Her, the falconer, we know 
atrehdy. With names; like Bellow,. | 
Saroyan, Mahmud, we enter a less l 
parochial world. Note, though, that | 
Siillnger is St, Leg'er. The fascination « 
of this game, along; with its attendant i 
frustrations, need not be demon- s 
strated much further. All that is t 
needed now Is an indication of hoW s 
surnames interesting in themselves, f 
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- quite apart from the illusiriousncss of 
s their possessors, arc treated by these 

• three scholars (only Mr. Hassall. inci- 
1 dentally, resists the temptation lo say 
r something about his own name) 

l Htgginhotimn and Shtifjlchniom, 

• two line specimens from Lancashire, 
‘ come respectively from Oaken- 
! bottom, in Bullon-lc-Monr* fa great 

possessor was Alexander dc Akin- 
! bothun). and Shippcrbollom in Bury 
((he full force of the names comes out 

in SchyppewoHehotham—" the 

valley with a stream where sheep 
were washed Mr. Reaney is good 
and full on these. Mrs. Matthews 
sheds light on Lilfit rap. What looks 
like nn oxymoron relates to either a 
crop or a flowering of lilies. Chol- 
momleley, Reaney says, was origi- 
nally C eolmundesleuh — “ the wood 
of an Anglo-Saxon named Ccol- 
mund *’. 

All these three painstaking and 
often charming studies mav be re- 
commended. Mr. Hassall’s has, 
with its comparative brevity and its 
glossy illustrations, the most appeal 
for the merely casual inquirer; Mr. 
Reaney’s .and Mrs. Matthews’s are 
fuller— indeed, more nearly exhaus- 
tive than that specialist literary quiz 
would seem to show, Mr. Reaney 
often explodes etymologies accepted 
by Mrs. Matthews, but this whole 
question Df ultimate origins tends to 
be misty, especially when the Arm 
reterent of a saint, r landmark, or a 
town or village has ceased lo be firm. 
Curiosity is satisfied and ancient fife 
revivified. 

Gaulish Personal Names has a 
specialist though highly fascinating 
aim— to list the specimens of Con- 
tinental Celtic nnthroponyms found 
in the inscriptions of Ancient Gaul, 
IneCommentaries on the Gallic War. 
and the graffiti of La Graufcsenque, 
and to elucidate the linguistic prob- 
lems raise* 1 by them. All readers of 
tne Roman chroniclers have come 
across names which thrust out from 
the Latin prose like weapons or wnr- 
cries: here one may learn their 
structure and meaning. Vercinge- 
torf*. for instance. Mr. Ellis Evans 
fists all the variants of the form, and 
tno list is a long one. The meaning 
comes out rs “ a great king (leader) 
of heroes (warriors) The name was 
possibly known in Ireland in the 
ioTm Ferchinged an rt, abbreviated 
to Ferchmg — a form perhaps more 
deserving of Flores's nomine etlnm 
quasi ad terrurem compos! t ri than 
that used by the Arvernian who lei! 
lie Gauls against Caesar. But lhat 
is so much fancy. Ellis' Evhrts’s 
scholarsiup is not concerned with 
the Roihans* response to outlandish 
sounds, only with the uncovering of 
tpelr semantic and niorpholqgicn! 
significance. That scholarship Is very 
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Kurt Wolff, rhe importBDl p*mef6wj 
pxprrwiouls.1 lilcrolare, one af ihe |m u 
pulilisli Ernst Weiss, wrolonMS^n^ 
1963, a few WMjti before b droW 
"... in (be nieoalime f fu»« rr^d Eg 
1 ei fr teas and I am deeply b'prewd, U m 
U» me 10 be Ihc best aoved of this vrrj pft 
aulliar. Everything b eomporl, Ibmii 
a eapertliious word, (hr figures of ihr £4 
and the mother are brought ta lifensjl 
ihnL they remain unfotgeliable. Ida) 
wiels you the surras wilh the mudli) 
so richly deserves. It would he nU 
if euch a success were lo brinj ibt dl 
work of Weiss lo the atteatioa of ibeyrag 
general ion ... 
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In this attractive quarto volume 
Professpf Vladirfiir Georgiev brings 
- lo drite, and ; extends a. course 
.qf. lectures; ' he gave at- Moscow 
.1956. • It is a • mosti'^useful 
v • surprrtarizea the 

;qo.. the genesis 1 of the 
\Jndp'-^rppqah- .languages, includjpg 
*' Ihc intei^i-ef^ion 'of Linear B tablets 
, W geogr^phy of the .prehistoric 
’ toqgqes.of AaBtolia or., A^ih Minor. . 
Thq.huthor; fitfceptis ; :the 
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speakers were still able.tb understand ' 
e^chothefwithper^ect ease :• 4 
^ Professor Georgiev gives a ' clear i 
lndo-European world : 
•° 8 ! 0 ' when Hngviisbic disintd’] 
. graUon.was already, in hi? view, .well 1 
a^yimced. .It waS still a small world 
■reaching , from .th e h-iIh^ 


BTi„„. p!c,Ure Wh ' q entire 

extant corpus* consists Of . one 

^ inSoription 7 Is one 
hpiH ,ab l n ^ 0t ! L Slight the long-.' 
held -hypothes,* . that Etruscan 

^ ^ ]ated . to' Basque and 

thb ear-' 


;,T "’ i*. *7 )vgna. was - divided i 
liDguisUcajly. intoi six ^definable 
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1 u i ano . ^ nfan took , up 

JJJ ^Mu CU [vr i £( 1 . al * en ^® some: years. 
‘SfO^tdhc Njnth International Con- 
f (Cambridge;. Mass.. 
jyoSj.in the.end, Professor Bdnfante 
bad/lo concedes lhat ,tha speech , of 
anCwnj.Etruna.may now be regarded 
■•tf 1 a-. distent relative of Indo-Euro- 
pean,;^.third cqusiii; Jet us say 

. • 1^? 0 K of great value because 

*>■ . diqlure deliberations' of 

.f.^UpSUished; Bulgarian . scholar 
.avfl|kb|e for the firsLitlmei in. a close 
andjaequrate translation, to hrehae- 
mogiats ^nd. linguists; whp do hot read 
Russian.,, , . ..jj/v-Vj,,- 
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Ha/.LI. Thluiston : The Traveller’s Guide to Cyprus. 268pp. Photographs by Guy Graved. Cape. 30s. . British 


it is diilicull to see how this could 
be better done. The book is pre- 
cisely the right size for lilting into a 
pocket and yet it has a hard cover 
which will stand up to s»uch treat- 
ment and is printed in u type fount 
which is large enough lo be easily 
legible in a julting country bus. The 
layout is exemplary. After preli- 
minary information on climate, 
communications, accommodation 
and currency the bulk of the book is 
divided into chapters bused on lire 
principal towns. Each has its own 
description followed by itineraries 
which cover the main sights of the 
surrounding country. The map on 
the end papers is perhaps the best 
map of Cyprus in existence, certainly 
the best Cor its size. The sketch plans 
of cities, unlike most specimens of 
this half-breed race, could actually 
be used by persons who wanted to 
stroll around Nicosia or Famagusta 
without missing anything of interest. 
As for the plan of St. Kilarion castle, 
anyone who is acquainted with that 
improbably romantic and intricate 
construction can only marvel at see- 


ing it laid out on a flat piece of paper. 

Admittedly Miss Thurston has had 
an easier task than some writers of 
guide books : Cyprus is more readily 
susceptible of concise treatment than, 
say, Italy. Nevertheless, though small 
jn geographical compass, the span of 
its historical and aesthetic interest is 
wide. There is the neolithic and the 
bronze age to deal with: there is 
above all the period round about 700 
a.c. when Cyprus enjoyed its finest 
hour as a subject province of Assyria 
and the kings of Salamis were buried 
with a wealth of silver and north 
Syrian ivories nnd slaughtered chariot 
horses in the gill-bronze bravery of 
their trappings. Perhaps even, more 
attractive (o Ihc modern sensitive 
traveller is the period reminiscent of 
Edward Lear's water-colours or 
romantic steel engravings in Vic- 
torian travel books: the old Levant 
where the minaret and the gothic arch 
mouldered together, behind Venetian 
ravelins. Only in Cyprus are there 
stiU such scenes as would have 
pleased both Byron and Flecker. 

Miss Thurston is learned enough 


(or all practical .purposes, but she 
does not overdo it. One sentence may 
perhaps particularly commend the 
book lo the traveller who knows 
what he doesn't want : " The remains 
of very early civilizations are some- 
times of limited interest to the aver- 
age sightseer because too much is 
demanded in the way oE background 
specialist knowledge and there is not 
always a great deal for the untrained 
eye to see." Nevertheless, she goes 
on, it is worth visiting Khirokitia; 
and so it is, even though it does date 
from the sixth millennium b.c. Turn 
the page, and she is giving just the 
information needed about the diffi- 
culties to be met in visiting St. 
Hilarion because it is at present being 
used as a principal strongpqint in 
the defence of the main Turkish en- 
clave. Miss Thurston cannot be 
faulted on history or topography; 
but she has been misinformed about 
the etymology of asbestos, has mis- 
printed two dates and has two errors 
in her list of useful expressions— 
wilh admirable impartiality one in a 
Greek and one in a Turkish word. 
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In ihc highty civilised society of 
today there are few human activities 
which remain untouched 10 sonic 
extent by national government. 

Official research is now conducted 
into every sphere in which human life 
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improvement. In making known the 
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Research is now too loosely applied 
to any preliminary work that goes to 
the makiDg of a book, but it is strenu- 
ously applicable to ihe background 
of Mr. Ford’s study of Vitus Bering's 
voyage of discovery of Novaya 
Zembia (later known as Alaska), in 
1741 r Two hundred yenrs later it 
chanced that Mr. Ford, who is him- 
self a natqraiist, voyaged through the 
Aleutian Islands “where the sea 
breaks its back", carrying with him 
an edition of Bering's Voydges by F. 
A. Colder, who extracted the journal 
of one Georg Wilhelm S teller from 
(he Russian archives and printed it hi 
eSclenxn for thC first- time. Mr. Ford 
watt thus nble to follow roughly in the 
(rack of Bering’s return journey 
through the fog nnd stomi of the 
Aleutians ; he could watch the ruin 
of Ihe expedition through, the arro- 
gant, eyes nnd corrosive pen of the 
young German who had rushed across 
Siberia from the Si. Petersburg Aca- 
; demy of Sciences to intercept Bering 
before he sailed from Kamchatka. 

; 1 There he found an old man broken 
in mind and body by the muddle and 
megalomania of ten ‘years of pre- 
paration for a voyage of discovery 


which was to extend the Muscovite 
empire eastward across the un- 
mapped North . Pacific. He would 
not take no for an answer, and 
so the ‘ expedition which was 
manned by a rather - turbulent 
crew of ' Russian naval officers 
and scientists sailed under the 
disdainful eye of a young nobody 
who always knew he was right, nnd 
nearly always mw right, but antago' 
nized everyone by the lofty arrogance 
of his manner and the bitter edge of 
his tongue. When they made a late 
landfall in the Mount. Bias area 
Bering, who was at the end of his 
tether, would allow them only ten 
hours of exploration before he gave 
what S teller stigmatized as n pusil- 
lanimous order to return with, all 
speed instead of wintering where they 
were to gather some small fruits of 
discovery. 


Island, where the commander died 
with many of his crew, the fruits of 
the expedition were 1 gathered by 
Stelier while, ho forgot himself' in 
tending Ihe sick. His. studies of the 
now extinct sea cow, the hair' seal 
and the sea otter are acknowledged 
to be the work of a great naturalist. 
But he cut his work short by revert- 
ing to his contemptuous isolation 
when he reached Kamchatka again, 

and soon after’ died an alcoholic 

death. - 


Cali on the HMSO representatives 
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Their outward journey had been 
well below the grerit Aleutinn arc. 
Now, deciding to return farther 
north, ttlth winter advancing upon a 
scurvy-ridden erew, they were beaten 
and broken in the Uirbulent weather 
of the long di&in of uncharted 
islands. In the fox caves of Bering 


Mr. Ford’s book is written as a . 
contribution to American history, i 
but is notablb as a perceptive study: 
of a young map livha too egrly des- 
troyed a great talent, jp the grip of 
a neurosis. Stelier ’s personal fate 
is reflected with bitter irony in Mr. 
Ford’s concluding sketch of what 
happened after the expedition. The 
Russians discovered Alaska, but 
made little or nothing of it during 
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their years of occupation. What 
they did in the follqwing century 
was to. massacre to - the point of 
extinction most- of the animals, of 
the region whose habits Sic tier had ■ 
with such loving mastery observed . 
and recorded; 
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.The forecast gave sea area Fisher as 
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ten the bfdoroetu' was down to 988, but 
the direction of the cloud wrack flying 
overhead had shifted. Nofth-wqst now. 
... jVe. weighed^but; three rolls m the main 

’ and hoisted No. ;3. A ... 








Those who pppreciafe this kind of; 
.thing may Well wish that Mr, Inp«^- 
would, conceqfrhte mdre .on technl-: 
calilies and: Would nbt keep', messing 
Up 1 bis lgg-fcook with, tourist ch&t, 

se^nd:hand:g4$ebp°M 

' wdtmed-up memories of anretnifigy 
■; hranzonii dentlcl and other ekotio: 
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'r^maip: names oqly-, . J fi ^ r ar f n i 9 e /| s 
;sometimes that Mr. Wjjs. j 
the- author of such.ooveU.as Atlantic 
fritry apd Campbells Khgdom. ■ 

, He atartl' ' adniirably,‘. with an 
• 'acCoimt of h's yacht Marype|re, 

vwhi difinioslcd fiuting tb.e- . No . r fh Sea 

■II"- _ _e .‘i n£r uan> i^fih ti ical- eXDer- 


locker, one suspeefs, theire Is: a well- 
thumbed set of Conrad/; But from 
this poinL he seems' tbbe transqrihing 
much of his materia!, 1 With only pet-: 
functory reworking '(dikty insertioos 
abbiit hotels and (qdrist tnps. posler- 
colour scenic descriptions) from the 
hecoimts he originally published in 
thC jotinial of the, Royal Cruising 
Club. -The result reads, for long) 

1 stretches, like the letters home of some 
holiday-making businessman : inteju-. 
gent, ohrorful/ observant, but totally, 
unselcctive ' , and ■ totally • . ;uft(4sUn> 
guishedi From 'Mr. InneS' 0no ( 7 has. 

1 coitte^ jo- tfpect rather moi^tbaft this. 

* • All thB-saftie, ihe bopk remains an; 

pbrfrWfl Of lh^tiOg tnittrjal 1 ! ■ 

Mnfemeij never Jet? the reader .forget 
' ho W different,, say, NqrWay: pr-Greece ; 
took* ffrotii “the. saifor’a perspective. 
TlW geogr^phkml 'traveWe^ is excep-. 
tlonafiy wido, fron^ Adda Atoll to the: 
Y/estCrq ffoih 'Dehhihit tb the 

Golden i&'fhi; tbeje jsa glfropsa of 

'treasure-hunting od tJia.Goftjs Islands, 
Vaiid ah interview with President Jity 


friends bpuncc rpunci Macedonia ln t 
Land-Rovers, scofl iwizo with jnonks. 
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they turn UUo dpll lounst? like anyone, 
else, haunting thd chic burs and pic- 
turesque restaurants, seeing the usual; 
culturolslghts. 

s Apes in’ 1 Gibraltar, ; g&nnets and the! 
y/eefr^sap the Wdstern teles; mep- 
: hire ’ " in ' Brittany^ Hans Andersen’s 
. LltUe :-M^rrpaid Copenhagen .Ila.rT 

; bdurV; Windmills; on ; Iqsi : 
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nave niau^w^ ‘'TTl-TTr • tT — , 

tish apthor . was . glyeh : enough; PUb., 
-licity '-material to constiucf a whole, 
chapter out of iL Mr„ Inpes and his 


tacking aid ‘yeeririg; ' 

jilistraj aatj. melteflii. Oftp qfoa« ; Se& 

and ^ h6rb ^, 

dr rather. ■ heTchiMa i : the aufijorte 
Wife, fucked L aVea^- bc4Q w by ; her 
gimbul-slurig 1 stoV^ sCirving hp sduji 
: and.;ii§.w' Jp hurricanes; unflappable 
andi'iniispehsftble, a foatuje/pf Thp 
: seascape (hat ftp crew could do with- 
out': The nearest she. crimes ip culin- 
. ary diSaster on these' pages is when 
shd -is. called up On deck lo Jook qt a 
,bal<?H t)( Russian trawlers, and spoils 
rhe ijce for bcr curry, pne's heart 
warms tq her, . • 
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W. W. GREO : Collected Papers. Edited by J. C. Maxwell. 449pp. 


( Wili-o'-the-wisp) 

3 °4PP-> ckthboimd, DM i6,8o 

This novel by an cx-coal miner, a 
gruesome cxposOc, bus been praised 

l^bd°ht ^ enaucr Herr 

Over 600,000 copies sold In nine 
countries (excluding serialisation and 
paper-back editions). 

Critics' Award for n TV movieat the 
Prague Fesiival (sold to 5 countries). 


In 1958, a year before his death. Sir mand of the interpretation of Sta- 
Walter Greg chose thirty-seven of his I i oners' Register complexities is 


learned-journal articles and notes lo bought to bear on particular proh- 

L_ 1 r . _ n m t n ..1 IlJftlS. tllP mn«sf nntuKfp Kainu nArhana 


be published as Collected Papers, and if™. 5 ' U J e mos , L n « laW « bei ^ P^hnps 

revised most of them for the press. C ^ ? W' 
xr* - .v , . , j case/ His palaeographies I skill 

After paving through Ihe hands of (a department of scholarship in which 
the late F. P. Wilson, these papers he was deeply learned) is illustrated 
have now been edited by Professor by the singularly useful addendum to 
J. C. Maxwell, whose own slightly the Sir Thomas More question in 
variant selection is defended in the “Shakespeare's Hand Once More" 
preface. Ten of Greg's original and by the authentication against Ihe 


Wolfgang Korner 

VERSETZUNG 


(Promotion) 
t6opp., e/otm 


DM 14,80 


A modern novel, which tries by 
literary means to expose the socio- 
io|icnl problems of men in the 
grinding-mill of officialdom. 
Runner-up in the Swiss “Charles 
Vcitton Award 
TV-fiim in preparation. 

Rights sold in several countries. 


choices have been dropped and three 
longer ones added that had not 
originally been contemplated for 
publication. 

The new selection, like the editorial 
work in general, has been performed 
with intelligence and discretion. The 
omitted pieces are chiefly small notes 
in which the vital information has 


he was deeply learned) is illustrated 
by the singularly useful addendum to 
the Sir Thomas More question In 
“Shakespeare's Hand Once More" 
and by Hie authentication against Ihe 
charge of Collier forgeries of "Three 


Manuscript Notes by Sir George 
Sue ", Theatrical and printers' his- 
tory join in the characteristically 
scrupulous examination of evidence 
in " The Bakings of Betsy " ; here an 
investigation, in the best detective 
Action manner of which Scotland 
Yard would be proud, casts serious 


Clarendon Press : Oxford University Press. £3 15 s 

future by an explanation of its posi- wider application t 
hon as a science addressed to the lie bevund n! So ! the 
bibliographers themselves as well ns Miller " In 
to a wider audience. niemh.»rwhi!! v . *OB«l; , « 

In a series of papers read before ingly and has 8 m? cre , aSt f SD| J 
the Bibliographical Society Greg number of protest JV*** 
mapped with confidence the rationale feswrs of E.S 

for file future of the rapidly develop- cannot help wonderini wM^ 
ing discipline. In 1912 in "What is at least of these have 
Bibliography ? he argued tellingly appointed. . . . Whal I fr!i^ 
tluil it is only by Ihe application of <» it is a sense of diction ** 
a rigorous bibliographical method cialion that th e v 32 fi? 
that the Jast drop of information can investigation arc somehow i 
be squeezed out of a literary docu- a common end -n,. 1 ; 
ment" In 1930 in "The Present fovery, which 1 have tri«U 
Slate of Bibliography " he carried the ln, ° words by saying IS feJ 
discussion farther with a frankly pro- gr?Phy is concerned wiUuL h! 
pagandislic plea for the literary appli- nussion of literary docim»h 1 
cation of bibliography that rose to *«en made, and it is going 
t 1 e .^W ence of an ar,icle °f fnith. Progressively the retalWofNB 
In 1932 bis promised sequel." Uiblin- « ra Ph>; with literary and hiZ 


WI roMi)ND. Living A rchitoy 

jSnsfeW* 

.hi previous volumes in this 
-A? book has the merit of 
*2. jts subject in sonic depth 
fflg scholarly without being 
#, & Plans and sections, in 
.'are numerous and clearly 


* are numerous 
n^i it shares with the other 
0 die defect of being eon fus- 


maDged. Particularly irrital- 
-.ta practice of printing the 
jphs without titles or cap- 
.»]£»( they can only be idcnti- 


ciatiun that the varim,. s ^ can T y , u 

investigation are somehow to a list elsewhere 
a common end tKSKS* The sc ? pc !\ MMM! " 
co very, which 1 'have ffiJ^Sw» n ® wr fha . n ! he “• , C Sl )f' 
in tn ivn priu U.. - . lried to rnz. hank deals principally 


mission of literary doSS 
Ken made, and it j s going | 0 l fl 


progressively ttaTHHg 

S2(?s "IS. !i!s rar J' *»<< ^ 


Karl-Heinrfch Helms 

KRUPP & KRAUSE 


. ^ book deals principally 
French Romanesque, and to a 
(itent with that of western 
any aid north Italy,. England 
tadly touched on. There is a 
lory and hardly relevant ex- 
into military architecture. 


426 pp., chth bound. DM 22,80 
A hard-bitten Bad critical novel j the 
confrontation of several generations 
of the Krupp dynasty with their 
‘‘underdogs , the woikers-femily 
Krause. 

TV movie in preparation. 

Rights sold in several countries. 


Inquiries for English 
language rights welcome 


PAULUS 

VERLAG 


P.O.B. 229 
435 Recklinghausen 
Germany (Fed. Rep.) 

FRANKFURT 
BOOKFAIR 
STAND 2061 


UNIVERSITY OF. 
OKLAHOMA PRESS 


. Somt iieu> attti Jbithfdmhig titles 

LORD NORTH by Alan Valentine 
An InipOiinm. wdl dacumeoud bfawraphy of 
ll» conirovtrajal 18th cenlarj- poftllclan 
wh«a term tn high office saw w many ctunan 
in EngtanJ and hir world statu. . ” 

2 whines, each 48S pages, iltus. Ifio/- 


LONbON IN THE AGE OP* 
CHARLES DICKENS ' : 


By Alden D. Bdl ' s 

. rohime of 'The Centre aT 
Ciullzaiicn Scnci numinoa London as tjo 
cuTumhI cemre of I9ih ceuiuiv BrJiaLn, 

176 P 8 KW, | 22/- 

JAMES BRANCH CABELL The Dream 

ahd the Reality 

By. Dcinioiid Tarrant . i 

anfetefetess s 

KkSS SSi 1 . aA - ^ or 

48/- 

RUSSIAN PORCELAINS'. '* /■ - 

by .Marvin, C^Rpti i . -• 

: 

. 3 » pal*. 1 ;-- ^ L . v ^ .\ 

■ ‘ toffl ilto Jim sale' V.&'igmtis , | 


Greg hud not revised these, though 
retaining them on his list, suggests 
that Professor Maxwell was advised 
to leave out these pieces which, 
though part of an historic contro- 
versy, perhaps do not merit republi- 
cation on their own. They do indeed 
represent Greg's blind side when the 
daring of a logically pursued but 
highly speculative critical argument 
obscured his usual fine discrimina- 
tion between fact and fantasy. 

To replace Ihe omissions, the editor 
has selected “ The Function of Biblio- 
graphy in Literary Criticism Illus- 
trated in a Study of the Text of King 
Lear ", which he accurately cads one 
of Greg's most notable writings. This 
1933 statement of the contribution 
that textual bibliography can make to 
aesthetic and exegedcal criticism was 
a landmark in its day for its enuncia- 
tion of principles as well os its illus- 
tration of methods, and it remains a 
monument at the present time. Why 
Greg did not himself plan to Include 
it is hard to imagine unless he came 
to feel (hat the textual situation of 
King Lear was considerably more 
complex than seemed evident in 1933. 
Certainly, In later life, he grew in- 
creasingly doubtful of the unqualified 
“ bad " origins of the Firdt Quarto as 
a fully reported text, a view that is the 
guiding Intelligence of the 1933 inves- 
tigation. None the less, as an exami- 
natiori of the logical alternatives in a 
textual case- that has not:. advanced 
appreciably toward solution since 
Greg’s article, and espijciaJiy as an 
illustration of the principles that move 

lOKtcal hihlinornnhlnnl -inAuii-i, 


the end bis technical skill, as for 
example in palaeography, was al- 
ways placed at the service of textual 

fo?i 0 . t . h ! rforms . ofcril ' c| - ,!m - Jn the 
1 U 2 J An English Printer and his 

t0 Py • after an analysis of the 
physical features of Harrington’s 
manuscript of the Ariosto transla- 
tion that served as printer’s copy for 
Fields edition of 1591, he carefully 
points out: "It may be thought that 
so rnr I have been dealing with points 
ot mere antiquarian curiosity. Cer- 
tainly i,f this were all we could learn 
from the manuscript, it could hardly 
claim the singular importance I have 
ascribed to il._ Its real value, how- 
® ver * bibliographical criticism, 
lies in the opportunity it affords for 
observing how far an Elizabethan 
compositor followed his copy in the 
™ at *!?_ r °,f spelling, punctuation, and 
the like. Then he is off on a pion- 
eering evaluation. Similarly, his two 
valuable artioles on Massinger’s 'auto- 
graph corrections in a series of play 
quartos have still not been exhausted 
for the insight they offer into the 


Graham, and Hution, B\r- 

^ ™lN'„rhiMo s u, (Whichprc.sely^inj h£ 

Function of Bibhogrnphy in are repeating id essence) if a fa 

iterary Criticism ’’ and its study of P° ssible fcha » the present dayi^ ^ C ' 6 ; , . , . 

ie text of King Lear so wisely res- 5° ,d . ,ls position of slrengihum! 

lied for collection by the editor demia with less certainly id ire here listed and described of the 
Appropriately nis last conviction. ^ of [M f constructed be ween the 

■tide on textual criticism, the influ- Gre *’ s Sl >' le was as lucid udioji> >jrWBft . f^Li^the ' raficr* Mru? 
itial “Rationale of cipy-Text" “"y powerful « bis ibouihl Hi " 

f 1949. eapped .O'l, J* \ . Maxwell speak, JSL3 ”2% ^TJSS. 


Literary Criticum ’’ and its study of 
the text of King Lear so wisely res- 
cued for collection by the editor. 

Appropriately, nj s Jast theoretical 
article on textual criticism, the influ- 
ential ‘‘Rationale of Copy-Text" 
of 1949, capped this series by a 
reversal of a whole school of edi- 
torial theory. The most perspicacious 
distinction between the two autho- 
rities present in a text, that of the 
accidentals " or the clothing of the 
words, and the " substantives " or th c 
words themselves, he drew ultimately 
from McKcrrow; but McKerrow 
had not succeeded in 


self-assurance of his exhilarate 
early work and remarks his ct 
sense of delight in contempla'jj 
Greg at the age of twenly-flve, dc 
review, " feeling no need, to cod 
his justified sense of intelkfl 
superiority ". This initial 
superiority lent a culling edge bd 


had not succeeded in thinking • •“perroniy lent a cutting edge in 
through the implications of this dis- wit that informs his best worth 
tinction and comine tn tPi-m* u>;>h never stooped to arrogance. Ci 


Vi 11113 U19" _ _ -• 

tinction and coming to terms with never looped lo arrogance, ft 
the radical concepts to which ii Jed had no P atience with sloppy tiirti 


. 1 j. f O - w j li 1 

the radical concepts to whidi it Jed. 
McKerrow, then, m his Prolegomena, 
was about to set editing on an exces- 
sively conservative path. Greg’s 
Initial approval changed to doubt, 
and in breaking through into thc 
daylight of the "Rationale" he 
formulated what is now the key- 
stone of advanced editorial theory. 
It was appropriate that the a rgu- 


or simple stupidity. He conU I 
blunt as a critic and his lapm 
could be correspondingly phis a 
even salty. (The editor mmi»I 
least two remarks which * 
deemed unsuitable for printing hi 
chaste pages of The Libray.) 0 


their'eopy . 1 1 oFbW 


fheir copy. Although "A Question 
of Plus or Minus ” occupied only 
five pages in its journal appearance, 
its application of evidence from the 
manuscript of Fletcher’s Honest 
Man's Fortune- to the question of 
textual disruption in printed plays 
as the result of additions or of exci- 
sions is a splendid example of the 
victory q£ textual analysis of evid- 
ence versus, in Greg’s phrase used 
Ig another connexion, metacriti- 


the other hand, his courtesy Jo 
scholars was often very flwH'ft 
expressed. It is clear that mi 
cnced Pollard and thow 


piece had the highest priority for thetiriz- tered by Greg’s urging and bv the 

inclusion, 1 . , * ‘ 7 Non h n uniformed bails. gtocl o/mckIhS? W«r?L S 


of bibliography in the preced- O'joed Pollard and ^ Kt)i ^^W lBerely intelligent, but 
Jng four papers should have flowered “omired McKerrow. JS' 1 ” had more Democratic 
into this influential editorinl study These Collected Papets usual in hit' ^ class at 

for if bibliography as a discipline nb,e *n the extreme for bnn |Hi*B 

is now accepted in the unlvcr- fierier the best of Greg s it. . We hear a lot 

sitles as . a familiar mode of in- work - which would ■ ^® hehr also a great 

vostigatlon (a fact that he forecast becn scattered through the ‘J* 10 pQ r a l especially of u 
with satisfaction ns early as 1912 in ephemeral pages of-i learnM/jrjP^fflssirous perforniunce of 
tha proposals for a university lecture a nd nuking it available “ ttfc ). 1 

series contained in “What is Bibiio- P“P cr succeeds paper, ffiany; necessary ex- 

graphy? "),i[ is very largely owing to is Mio picture of a Ihh 

the changed climate of opinion fos- bringing his reniarkablf ^ - * bffipaphical dictionary at 


Correspondingly, 
Politics in King j 
replacement, serv 
non -biblioaranh fiii 


bringing his remarKaoif 
bear on the solution d P 
problems, often with tj» 
true detective for the &sc |,Wll 4 
>1 .....I. U»l nh^Vf> th t. BStfi* 


npn-bibliographfcaj selections and is T-.V ,n . an example of Greg’s «aa torsaxen compilatioii to Involve 1^32 " Apologia ”, 

a more than suitable .substitute for atJUit y» m quite a different direction. ltself actively in literary study. Acnln, low the course ot W j 

the Hamlet pieces,'. There is much B e neraIIze Into abstract principles as aa riy as 1912 lie was lo write , 41 My discovery, his ihleBept P r0 . 
that is Shrewd In Greg’s painstaking !£f,P 0 , ?l an - D fvldence of factual lor complaint Is that, all through, bibiio- beyond the immediate P raa K j 

sifting of the sometimes illo^cal evi- vastigallort, . His -most brilliant and Sraphy is studied and taught — finding its greatest _ 

dence, although the end result may to . descrip- ^ ar a s it is taught — too much relating these solutions to, w 


jucic 13 muen .«,• - — ■ ■■" -“'"“w pniiviyjc* 

that is Shrewd In Greg’s painstaking | a ^. COl J) 91l0 , n evidence of factual Inr 
sifting of the sometimes illogical evi- vastlgatioit, , His most brilliant and 

& 1*1 . a ■ l' t . MPhA QnknL ma lit l L..<* _ , « 


a *■ aumciuiiQ cvj- — , — v i. uiimuiu ^na 

deuce, although the end result may' P en tiaDpnT contribution to .descrip- 
' be . more* valuable for the exposure . bibliography . lies here in his 

; pf the simple facts - about Ih'e dis- joitmulation— resulting :from^ the pro- 
locatioQs of time than for the critical encountered in the preparation 
, tOncUisians drawn from the evidence, '« . Bwogrdphy of ihe English 

lot part strained. The third f :™fl« Brinnajq tlie Restoration— 
added 'piece, ' ‘ Th e Escapes of liipi- ; « * subtle, accurate, and logical 
. t8 f *j dating:- from - 1925, shows' Greg : . wflwd of describing the physical 
. at his powerful ' best in -the anal vais • . makfc-un at: a [ hnnTf Th* 


ucyonu me f K . » 

finding its greatest 88 is S?L 




iiC-M 


BaIley i nitos. & swinpen 'ltt> 

■■J&'J ivii?P^?ify; ; :■ o : : v' : • ; 


i * ! \ ! i 1 




r *-r IV l. I !> ■ ■’! 'i.' 

y '■! ■ 1 ;//. -J 

\ , . . ... • . • . 


from the pornt of view of the rationale of 

Cataloguer or descriptive bibiio- favourite phrase,, y ^ d Frt bei', , £6 6 s. r . 

grapher, noL enough for the in- literary investigation ^ ^ ilLsj^ Wars broueht home 

terest of thc principles Involved,, earn: their.x right 

and hat »s-n i„i That discovery. wflan . t^,„J^ r ^“ ore station 


i | nvk WllUUgll 1 U 

terest of thc principles 


memorial to That discp^* 


r «mores i 
there is 




^ianrf ih ica !l* arid obl ^ 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


| The inclusion of a 


Kino posts. The examples studied, 
ri some of ten shown in the iliu- 
ens, ban been found in thc 
winij'i manor houses, farmhouses, 
lad OKHBitally in the older town 
MSqi 


jlkppb ud Memoirs ■ 

to, A. R. C. and Comde, 
CutoujiE (Editors). Lord Rose- 
htf't Horih American Journal— 
H?J. 190pp. Sidgwick and Juck- 
wl 30s. 

ha slight but entertaining addi- 
to the vast library of British 
bob of North America. Rose- 
® taore . to prepare himself 
did uoip of his noble. conteni- 
* who went out for the hum- 
wd shooting and fishing, 
Mylhe shooting' of the rapidly 
sftjig bison. . Young RoScbery 
«wi merely intelligent, but 
gjLHr had more Democratic 
toa % usual in his class at 
au he was free from snob- 
^ 6 we. it. . We hear a lot 
J^bui we hear also a great 
ywpw, especially uf a 
£W°us performance of 


while ibis aspect of the mutter docs 
not escape the .mention of Dr. Ray, 
his main purpose is to examine and 
determine exactly how the relations 
between the Centre and the Slates 
work out in practice. He argues that 
a constitution, like everything else, 
must develop to meet new needs; 
and he points out that every federa- 
tion — American. Canadian, Austra- 
lian and Swiss — has displayed a sig- 
nificant tendency towards centraliza- 
tion. 

'1 lie fact that allowance is made for 
this tendency in the Indian constitu- 
tion itself, thereby relieving thc judi- 
ciary from the necessity, long appre- 
ciated by the United Stales Supreme 
Court, of invoking the doctrine of im- 
plied powers in order to secure to the 
centre thc authority (hat it needs, 
seems to him a merit rather than a 
defect, and in no way lo detract from 
the claims of the framers of that con- 
stitution that they were creating a fed- 
eration. Thc fact is that a certain de- 
gree of overriding power in the centre 
is indispensable for a developing 
country ; and in India such power has 
been encouraged by national plan- 
ning by tlie authority of the 
Congress parly, and by control 
over financial grants. On the 
other side are to be set the cen- 
trifugal instincts of the self-conscious 
and self-assertive linguistically 
organized states, which inspire con- 
stant complaints against the growing 
authority of the Centre. Dr. Ray is 
at pains to investigate the underlying 
causes of this restlessness. He con- 
cludes that much of it arises from 
jealousy of the undue preponderance 
of the U.P. both in population and in 
political influence, which is mixed up 
with resentment at thc way the U.P. 
uses this influence to force Hindi 
upon those who do not want it as 
a national language, and is fortified 
by the feeling of the less advanced 
areas that they are relatively neglected 
in favour 1 of ’ thc Hindi-speaking 
tracts. Dr. Ray suggests that it 
would be prudent io meet this unrest 
r— and he thinks that it could be met 
—by making the Raj Sabha more like 
thc American Senate, in which all the 
states arc equally represented regard- 
less of population or wealth, and by 
giving it equivalent powers. 


hook in this li S i does not preclude its subsequent rer/en>] 

^ Wmutlf-he met and talked as linguistic phenomenon. Has one 
J. 1111, . f, mt * s th ? 1 their approach lo Italian dialect the right lo call itself 


«Vi . ki i - i 7 r F “"■ii.wi ms. iigm iu fc-rtii i low 1 1 

inc pioblems which face them, par- more Italian than another 7 One can 
k iu i U1 i Ctfonomic r,cld « is ta,k of Florentine, Tuscan, Vene- 
UM , , . 1 frcc from ideological tian, but can one strictly speaking 


shibboleths, and sensible. He found 
it difficult to judge precisely the pro- 


nan, but can one strictly speaking 
talk of Italian ? After the RisoigL- 
nicnto, Tuscan and FJoreniinc lost a 


gress made in the interval between his great deal of their autonomy. Rome’s 
viMts m 1957 and 1%6 because of the status as Ihe ltalinn capital since thc 
paucity of statistics ; but he noted sig- Risurgimcnlo has for instance led to 


nificant signs of change — electric the introduction of elements 


light and telephones in some remote Roman dialect. Political unity has 
villages; healed debates in a demo- helped other dialects lo leave their 


cmtii'pily elected parliament; a less mark also, whereas modern corn- 
inhibited attitude among the Rus- munications, particularly television 


sian engineers who arc helping to an d the press, have helped to make 
modernize communications and in- a generalized Italian more accessible 


duslry. On the economic side the 10 a vast number of people. Not sur- 
book is both interesting and well in- prisingly, whether or not to write in 


formed ; ihere is an excellent account dialect, in the manner of, say, Paso- 
of the strong position which the Rus- >. s a stormy issue in Italian litcr- 


sians have built up for themselves. ar V circles. Cesare Puvcse accused the 
On thc historical side Mr. Griffiths is y^ung generation of dialect writers 


not always quite so convincing; bill, 
disarmingly, he includes a note by Sir 


of " sub-history ", of refusing to 
"enter” history, whereas for Pasn- 


Woollev, David. The Town Hall 
ami the Propeny Owner. 218pp. 
Methuen. 25s. 

A readable and commendable 
briefing for the property owner on 
his rights and restrictions. If it con- 
vinces him. as it will, that he should 
lake no steps io. acquire property or 
to defend it or to add to it without 
professional advice it will have made 
its point. Nevertheless, the property 
owner will feel better for the know- 
ledge it imparts. It will enable him 
to understand what his adviser is 
telling him and even on occasions to 
plit questions tn satisfy himself that 
Ihe advice , is right. Perhaps an 
appendix on the .Structure and Work- 
ing of Local Authorities to replace 
Chapter One would put the render 
more quickly where he wants to be. 


Olaf Carhe which challenges some of i,m the mt oE dll ‘lcct has an emanci- 
his points of view. patory effect on regions of Italy that 

A , ,. Brrtrt ri t i j wo,, ‘ d otherwise have no literature ot 
ANicucn, At i REDO. > The Life and their own. Professor Griffith's lecture 
1 tines of Lotus A IV. Rossaro, orovides an oui.-in in ii,:* 


Literature and Literary Criticism 


r! m /i/ y ' i r? SSAR °/ P rovidcs an excellent guide to Lhis 
Massimo, ihe Life and Times of interesting topic. 


Elizabeth 1. Rizzatti, Maria .. c 

Luisa. The Life and Times of H Frw \ '■ *««&»« 

Michelangelo. Rivoire, Mario. v f h b ,,S Vk 5 | PP r Jf? Ch 
The U!e md Time . , of Napoleon. Un “ 


Translated by C.J. Richards. 75pp. T . u dmiliftH u i 

Paul Hanilvn 15^ each Jl 1 . s . doub,ful whether this book 

t^aui Hamiyn. t 3 s. each. cou|d ever be used on - ts own for the 

These four " Life and Times " pic- study of Russian, and it is indeed 
lure-books attract the eye as collec- suggested that it might serve as a 


tin ns of vividly coloured illustrations, companion volume to Teach Your- 
many of them reproductions of con- self Russian. The introduction to 


temporary paintings and portraits, as Russian grammar with which it starts 


well as sketches and cartoons.. As is so rudimentary that it may con- 
each volume contains about one hun- fuse more [ban help, and the " Gram- 


Antonov, Sergei. The Pen'knvts 
Affair. With all introduction and 
notes by R. Dressier. 172pp. Per- 
gamon Press. 30s. 

Sergei Antonov is of the generation 
of Soviet writers who started publish- 
ing (heir work in the 1950s, and for 
whom the Thaw, nowadays taken 
rather more for granted, was an im- 
portant experience, Dch bylo » 
Pen’kove (which: has nothing to do 
with Penkovsky) is a typical product 
of the Thaw, for it is a sensitive, indi- 
vidualized story about a collective 
farm. Us hero, Matvei, is a Pechorin- 
esque figure whose nihilism is pro- 
jected with the aid of talents fur 


dred pictures in its seventy-five pages, matical Tables for Reference " have 
the printed text necessarily lakes little use for the language's irreaula- 

i tu. !. ti ... , 


superior to those of hLs more purpose- 
ful and unimaginative colleagues. 


second place. The lives, in transIa L Titles. The passages for reading have 
tion from the Italian by C. J. been well chosen and are carefully 


Richards, vary somewhat in quality { explained, however, and reading lifter 
in (he volume on Elizabeth I, for jn- all is a most fruitful .way of learniiig a 
stance, there are hints of some un 1 language. 


ful and unimaginative colleagues. 
ThePen’kovo Affair is a useful addi- 
tion lo the Pergamon Oxford Rus* 
sian scries, of Soviet works. The in- 
troduction, artd glossary and notes 
are as uspn] competent. 


familiarity with the English backr 
ground— among the captions we read 
that Nonesuch Palace was on th? 


New Revised Veldzquez Spanish and. 
English Dictionary. - i 1 ,488pp. 
Hcinemnnn. £3 3s. 


Thames, that the Woolsack was the Veldzquez’s Spanish -and English 
seat of the Chancellor of the Exr Dictionary is as good as any rtvafl- 

nkan.,ar .-J ll.nl tliA nlMu 1 . rinmi. -II ■ - . ■ . . . / . 


chequer, and that the queen's don* able, and in this newly revised edition 
won *' consisted only of the southern a number of technical arid scientific 

»* 1. f ’ r It , . 


portion of England ! 


terms have usefully been Incprpora- 


uicitonury ni 
EffiWL* 1 "! &nti one can- 
k whether some oddities 
C.-V™ dae to Rosebery’S 
■ or exceptionally 
wribus .& 


- Jhat wribus .if 
^ enrl t 

p, ^ ” 7*1 treatment than he 
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jThe7xbibition of sohd- ' of. Shaplng R-. taetbodi;to;the reauira*' : Jru 1 j P maniia j w ^ s Brat pbb- proffered. 

^ly ^ 'Argument;. wouI<^ l^avp been -rnerits of pbysicat 'evidence in such a F- l.' va ^ reissuddi revised, vlvihg whiffs 
i^sspdp^nd U;plvly v partly Sotudced: l^.eriiarkabiy pii re 1 and : co } 935 1 was further revised, with.tbe. spbere of .the . 


i Wree aiithors 

^'d 'itaporfant 
J ^ fiJS&SP^yy- Com mi sr 
win®®! t ^ 8 ®ther material 
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, was reissued 


(jven- 


History 

Fgatiierhtone. Donald. The. Bow- 
men of England. 200pp. Jnrrolds. 

. 30s. . 

Mr, Feathers tone lias chosen a good 
subject and enjoyed writing his 
book. But he has taken too obvious 
pains, by means of imaginary con- 
versations and the like, to make it 
ut tractive (o his renders. Indeed what 
they will most enjoy arc the excellent 

f mges here deVoleu to the technical- 
lies of archery nnd to the skilled 
methods of its most famous English 
practitioners in the past. On the 
other hand, thc account hero given 
of the battles qf (he Hundred Years 
War, though colourful^ is neither 
Original nor always reliable. When 
tlie author follows the work of 
Colonel Burne he can be trusted, but 
his own use of the sources is imeriti-. ‘ 
cal. The writing is, however, always 
vigorous arid even, here some of the 
descriptions may challenge attention. 
GiUFFmis, Jojjn C. Afghanistan. 

i 79pp. Pall Mali Press. 30s. 

This, is a sensible, plainly-written 
account of a Country which has in 
the past figured dramatically in inter- 
national affairs. It , may* :as ■. Mr. 
Griffiths points out, dQ so again ; but 
for the prfeseht, he thinks, it lopks 
like taking its place In; the 'comity; 
of nations as . another .5 of the 
many developing national unite: 
whose " progress depends ■ . largely • 
upon external aid. in the prist, its •. 


Snell. Lawrence S. The Suppres- However, ^ its claim to cope 
slon of the Religions Foundations adequately with Spanish American 


of Devon and Cornwall. 200pp. and idioms must be disputed. 

Marazion: Wordens of Cornwall .Readers of Spanish American novels, 


iviai nc.xuu . irgiucita ■* . • !f . _ , . . . . • 

„ fl . . , i . * j » j l w ... * or instnpcc, wlU.not.be helped by 

What,, happened to the religious this dictionary in the translation of 
houses of the west and to their occu- a vast number of words they will 

nunlo o Fin r Ihu li icCAl II hnn 1C ChlHlP/1 ■ .1 i li i * m mm 


pants after the Dissolution is studied fl nd in them. Names nf household 
in detail, from the records of the goods, vegetation and animals vary 


Court of Augmentations and other fl g rea ( jeni from one Spanish Ameri- 
sources, in this locnl and specialized can country to another, and arc often 


contribution to the history of the Re- wholly different in Spain. Thus 
formation. A valuable. feature of the chlrlg/le. poroio , anticucho , loco. 


book ore' the appendixes which list se i\orita (the last two are shcll-ftsh 
thc religious foundations, those to \ n Chile and. Peru respectively) 

<kn% iM'iirAArl ii nm .» nrnnfon ...la* « . a *■ , ■ ■■ ■ ' 


whom monastic properly was granted, should have been listed. Huasipango 
and the pensions paid lo the dis- | s rather more than an " Indian hut " 


possessed. Mr. Snell concludes th^t and huaslcama rather move than a 


the property, mostly paid for at cur.- "door-keeper" in Ecuador,. and in 


rein rates and .rarely a gift, .(ended to Chile, a maria is s, soup with meat 
increase nloderalely existing ettatesr , and; vegetables. Parftamanrq is listed 
not to create, vast new oqasi In hii . flS a Peruvian barbecufe. but much 
foreword Professor David KpowleS 6 f the food eaten at pachamnrtcas is 
recommends the book as " a Valuable omitted, as' are iwd vital Chilean 
study of a .Section of moriastic^and wor d 8 , pololeo tand pain. For : (hose 


Forbe$, Patrick. Champagne : The 

Win#, ihe Land and the People. 

492pp. Gbllancz. 0 IQs. 

The history and , (ho making ok 
champagne in their topographical 
setting are described io this, subs tan 1 
tial volume — a magnum of a wins 
book. The historical section includes, 
a full discussion of the uncertain rol? 
of Dom Pdrigrion in thc " invention ? 
of champagne towards the end of the 
seventeenth century. In the absence 
of much contemporary documenta- 
tion, but on the basis of rather later, 
references, M& Forbes is inclined to] 
believe Ibat for nil intents and purr 
poses the Benedictine monk did 
L originate' it iti. France. However, he 
admits that there is a reference Id 
" brisk Champaign " in Hiidlbrai, 
curiously described as " first' peri- 
formed m 1666” (the date is wrong, 
too, as the quotation comes from Part 
Two, first published in 16fi4). Such, 
an exam pip of British champagne " 
might engage the ntlenUon of the 
tegal grid ’ appellation ef ortgitie 


Experts I • . . . . 

i The author i£ impartial about feliJJ- 
iharripa^ite, ' which oh.ee had a vogue 
In Britain, but he is less- than fair tri 
bland qe blades. It |s not quite true 
that: vintage champagne pomes fconi 
cine year's crop only, for, an admix^: 
ture of wines from other years may 
Be. added legally, and often is, to 
improve the ,'ouWe. 


social history it the moment -of the whose concern is (he Spariish-spokeft 
only sudden and permanent change in Jn Spain this is an excel! eht die-. 


the religious and social life of rural fionary. Yet, in its revision a great 
England that has taken place between opportunity to fill ' an irritating gap 
the Norman Conquest and the present baS been losh 


Upon ’external aid. in the prist, its ; 
foreign relations have presented thfe: 
most critical : of LitaVpfoblertB, ibut 


■» »1 uuuwpiOf .. V iHi| • . *!***► . ,7 ■ - 'i ti. 

• - in, fact i|s , four tb / specializa tiod is 

g ; .cdiaoti.iipder tjie joint names of these sity : W-oUght 

'two • seasoned v^f«rnn« ■ rum- nnii>: Uoni-u CtoVens S; nisiojiu;. . , 


cal': ; i th&' bbkt : te/thi , 1 94(5^: * ■ 4 fhfe ! - V -sVell 

DMnnntioh of ' TTausltta .. .T.* 6 , t. -jt-.'v, S .■ j . iti .• ridi h 


D&toriatipfrof '^FaustU^ ’Vwhiohrduta^ 
ibft , ^Qtlmeptalistri ^/^pUttJnoSlte'-l 
ft Ug^r;i|tirir rarity on the t «e|e^ipi 
... uria ets tfo r 
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ande ; ‘ between riainn'alirin- ari<f{ ; !heU'unfitfe 

9^ Md brings' 6ri , 


today, 
facing: 
Anion, 
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belt 
opin 
sod 
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century, . •• 

Transactions oftlie Royal Historical 
■ Society. Yplunie; Yh 223pp. Royal 
Historical Society. ‘ ;. . 

Xs orr^ ■ pi the seven ■ cod tri jiutprs 
whose papers make up the Society’s! 
latest, voliupe, Professor Joel Hiirst- ' 
field., takes a fresh look at- the dia J ' 
puted question whether there was in 
fact a Tudor despotism. To what ex- 
■tepti under Henry VIII and Thomas • 
Crdriiwefi. ^as . there government by . • 
consent ? Seektag for L an anSwqr. he i] 


Gregg Press Limited 


be exliibitiiiij 


the Frankfurt 


that if 


Greg* 


1 me S4U-; 1U| ■■ -r ■ rfladinfiv* 

‘ profes-: books for: _furth« « 
n Collec-;; general thte -JjjJH .. d 

ears, for L written-^^^^ 

impfintr;'; means wha a^p^ ^i 
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